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l his is the first volume of a work whichis —— 


tended to be a detailed survey of the 
whole of contempovary political and social 
sychology. 4 is an attempt to investigate 
herélation between our individual and 
ommunal beliefs and desires on the yne 
and and contemporary events and civil- 
zation on the other, This volume is mainly 
bonaid with democracy and democratic 
sychology in general as they developed in 
he eighteenth century and the American 
i French Revolutions. 
‘A philosophy of history that is not only 
lluminating and important; it is one that 
is constantly made refreshing by Mr. 


Woolf’s perception ofthe men involved and -~ 


their motives.’ 
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Il faut toujours estre content de l'ordre du passé, 
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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


Tuis work is an attempt to study communal psycho- 
logy, by which I mean the psychology of man as a 
Social animal. Its plan, if it is ever completed, will 
‘require a good many volumes. In this first elas I 
have not yet finished the study of the commyinal 
psychology of democracy, but I have decided to pub- 
lish it as it stands, partly because it ends at a point 
a of real transition in the enquiry, and partly for the 
F not very, ‘good redson that it has already taken a good 
many years for me to reach even that point. 

I have to thank M? G. Lowes Dickinson for hav- 
ing réad the book in MS. and for much valuable 


criticism. 
L. W. 
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THE DELUGE 


In August 1914 something happened in the world. 
This happening lasted for only four years, though 
the ripple of its events still continues over the world’s 
surface. We can already look back 4nd see quite 
clearly the immediate and broad imprint of history 
upon the years 1914 to 1922. Millions of men,*most 
of them young, suddenly began to try to kill one 
another. In this they succeeded: many millions were 
killed outright, and often death came to them only 
after hdurs or days of long and intense pain. Many 
more millions endured the pain and suffering of 
wounds, and of these unknown, but very large, 
numbers were cripp ed or maimed for life. Those 
engaged in the immediate work of trying to kill 
or wound one another had to give up their old and 
normal occupations, and to the vast majority this 
new occupation was distasteful, for even when it did 
not bring death or wounds, it entailed great tedious- 
ness, discomfort, and suffering. Those immediately 
engaged in the operation of attempting to kill were 
called combatants, and the operations of the com- 
Batants necessitated the accidental kifling of many 
non-combatants, including women and children. All 
civilized nations kept a register of the number of 


combatants killed during the years 1914 to 1918, but © 


none of them kept records of the non-combatants, , 
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tion and semi-starvation, which are now affficting £ 
manyemillions of the earth’s inhabitants. , . 

It is necessary, but perhaps unusuaf, thus to begin 
a description of the events of the yéars 1914 to 1922 
in terms of human physical misery and of material 
destruction, It is true that pain and suffering are suh 
common incidents of human life that they have al- 
ways formed the excuse for religious beliefs and the 
premises for philosophical systems. But during the j 
nineteenth century what is called modern or western ; 
civilization undoubtedly altered the nature or volume ‘ 
of human suffering. It reduced or localized in time t 
or space certain forms of mass misery. Civilized 
people had at the beginning of the twentieth cen- . 
turyalmost come to believe that it was neither neces- 
sary nor probable that they should in great masses 
slaughter one another or die of plague and pestilence 
or starve to death. A certain amount of disease, a 
certain amount of poverty, a certain amourtt of mass * 
misery in some classes of the population, ‘were re- 
garded as inevitable concomitants of civilization and 
a healthy national life, but ndrntally public opinion 


demanded and ensured that misery and violent i 
death should be confined within certain limits. From i 
1914 to 1918 these limits were completely abolished, 

and, since in Europe, which was the centre of the ° 


combatants operations, the population was far 
pene than at any previous stage in the world’s 
istory, the sum of concentrated human misery was 
during those years probably greater than human be- 
ings had ever experienced before. > 

istory seems to show that mass misery, if it ex- 
ceeds a certain duration in time or intensity of suffer- 
ing, has an effect upon men’s minds. If life be suffi- 
ciently intolerable, an individual will begin to think 
of methods of escaping from his sufferings or of 
tees . é 
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~ altçtigg the conditions which cause them. What ap- 


plies to individuals also applies to men in masses. 
en whole communities which have been living in 
apparent security and prosperity suddenly find them- 
selves threatened by death and famine and every 
kind of communal discomfort and misery, they begin 
to think of the communal causes of their suffering. 
But, whether in individuals or in communities, noth- 
ing is so unusual or so dangerous as thought. Thought 
leads to action and action to change, and once things 
begin to change with thought as the impulse, a move- 
ment is started the end of which can neither be cori- 
trolled nor foreseen. The thought of men, when wnder 
the impulse of mass misery it seeks to find and de- 
stroy the communal causes of this misery, issues in 
social and political action. The years 1914 to 4922 
furnish a good example of this law of communal 
psychology. Death and pain on a gigantic scale, 
2 starvatiqn and disease, the monotonous discomfort 
and weariness $f millions of combatants, bombs 
dropping at night upon great cities and the gradual 
disappearance of suger, butter, and jam, all these 
things after two or three or four years quickened 
men’s thoughts and issued in great political and 
sociat changes. In the Europe of 1922 little remains 
of the Europe of 1914. In Russia, Germany, and 
Austria-Hungary three great autocratic dynasties 
were overthrown by revolution. The Romanovs had 
been powerful in Europe for 300 years, the Hohen- 
zollerns for 270 years, and the Hapsburgs for 600 
ae In 1922 the last Romanov was dead, the last 
apsburg interned in Madeira, and the last Hohen- 
zollern an exile in Holland. In Russia, where the 
mass misé¢ry had been more intense than anywhere 
else in Europe, a deliberate attempt had been made 
to’ destroy completely the old political and social , 
. ` 23 e 
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ordinary civilized life suddenly began to disafpéar. 
Barbarian tribes began to break through einto the 
Roman Empire from the Rhine and Danube frop- 
tiers. It was as though millions of Kurds, Bedouins, 
and African negroes were to burst irresistibly into 
Germany, Italy, and France. The inhabitants f 
Rome and the other towns and villages of the Em- 

ire found that gradually the solid background of 
life which they had always taken for granted was dis- 
appearing. The process was not asudden overwhelm- 
ing catastrophe, but the slow submersion of an old 
civilization. Barbarian tribes, Franks, Germans, Van- 
dals, Goths, urged in successive waves up and down 
Europe. Everything which seemed stable and secure, 
everything which we now mean by “law and order”, 
vanished;ethe bonds which had united province to 
province, city to city, and individual to individual 
were broken, and European society degenerated into , 
a chaotic mass of men and women perpetually swept * 
by war and brigandage, famine and plague.' 

The third century was the, beginning of a great 
historical catastrophe, a landmark in history. Years, 
centuries of considerable human suffering followed; 
and under the stimulus of being killed, or wounded, 
of famishing, and of dying of plague, men began to 
think, slowly, laboriously, unconsciously. The Greek ? 
world and the Roman world, the background of 
Greek and Roman life and thought, were destroyed 
as the tribes fought and pillaged up and down 
Europe; it was a destruction not only of thought, but 
of all kinds of rational and irrational beliefs whith 
are built up in the minds of masses of men and so 


1 I am not concerned here with any judgment as © tHe value ofthe 
civilization of the Roman Empire, but only with the fact that it was 
a civilization based upon law and order, and giving to the inhabitants 
~ of the Empire a background of life that see: to be stable and 

civilized. 4 
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build ‘up outside them political institutions and 
socfety. Thus side by side with the killing of met, the 
wasting of harvests, ruin of cities, crumbling of politi- 
cal and military power, there was this psychological 
destruction. But finally, when men had suffered 
enéugh, they began to think new thoughts, to get 
new beliefs, all of which centred in a desire, uncon- 
scious often, of ending the intolerable anarchy and 
misery in which they lived. These new beliefs and 
desires crystallized in a new society, with its new 
kings, emperors, popes, frontiers, nations, churches, 
art, literature, and amusements. È 
The catastrophe which began in the tÉird century 
was different in one respect from that which over- 
whelmed the primitive inhabitants of the Medifer- 
ranean valley. There the causes of destruction were 
purely material, external to men and outside their 
gontrol. The Roman Empire was, however, de- 
*stroyed, pot by afi act of God, but by acts of men. 


Nevertheless if one considers these three catastrophes, ' 


the Mediterranean, the, Roman, and that of 1914 to 
1918, one sees that the second resembles the first 
rather than the third. The causes of the second 
catasteophe, like that of the first, were not psycho- 
logical; they were not in men’s minds. They were in- 
deed human waves which broke over the Rhine and 
Danube frontiers and slowly submerged the valley of 


` Raman civilization. But there was no thought, no 


belief, hardly a desire, behind this human flood; it 
was one of those immense and confused migrations 
in Which the movement of men is always caused by 
some other migration in the rear. The destroyers 
were blinds ahd the destroyed were helpless. But that 
is not the case with the catastrophe of 1914; it began 
in men’s minds. Its causes are not to be found in the 
floor of the Atlantic or in the lind ebb and flow of 
27 
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nomad tribes, but in the aims and policies an'd pas- 
sions and beliefs of nations and governments. We Say 
of the war: ““The Germans were the, ‘cause of it, be- 
cause they aimed at world dominion”; or “The 
Entente caused it, because they aimed at the en- 
circlement of Germany”; or “The European systèm 
and imperialism and the policy of the balance of 
power caused it, because the Great Powers competed 
against one another for empire and power and places 
in the sun by means of force and hostile alliances”; 
ər “Capitalism caused it because international, like 
national, society was based upon competition for 
economic profit, upon the will to exploit”. “Aims” 
set the armies fighting, and it was “war aims” which 
kep: them fighting. We said: “We are fighting for the 
moral forces of humanity. We are fighting for the 
respect for public law and for the right of public 
justice, which are the foundations of civilization” ,+, 
or “The world must be made safe for democracy. ’ 
. + We have no selfish ends to serve. We desire no 
conquest, no dominion. We seek no indemnities for 
ourselves, no material Compeiisation for the sacrifices 
we shall freely make. We are but one of the cham- 
pions of the rights of mankind. We shall be satisfied 
when those rights have been made as secure as the 
faith and the freedom of nations can make them”; ? 
or “We must and will fight to a successful end our 
defensive war for right and freedom”; ? or “We qre 
fighting for the right of self-determination”. _ 

The causes of this catastrophe existed in the minds 
of those who suffered it. The war would never have 
begun had not certain human beings thought certain 
thoughts, desired certain ends, and willed certain 
acts. It might have been ended at any time during 


1 Mr. Asquith, » * President Wilson. 
* Herr Bethmann-Hollweg. ` 
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those “fqur years of painful and sordid glory, by a 
chayge in human thoughts, desires, or wills. The, war 
did, indeell, stop suddenly in Russia and all along 
the «frontier the great armies dissolved and disap- 
peared, when Russians decided that they would no 
longer die for the Tsar and Constantinople, and that 
the most important things in the world were not the 
Tsar, Grand Dukes, the crushing of Prussian mili- 
tarism, and victories over Germans, Austrians, and 
Turks, but food, land, self-determination, liberty, 
democracy, and peace. The same thing would have , 
taken place elsewhere, at any moment, ifthe Germans 
had decided that they did not want to die for*the 
Kaiser or world dominion, or Belgium, or Poland, or 
Alsace and Lorraine, or if Britons and Frenchmen 
had decided to sheathe the sword although the 
Prussian eagles were still in Brussels or that it was not 
worth while to make the world safe for democracy. 
© As an event in human history, the war was caused 
by humar psychology. If we are asked the question 
“By whose psychology?” the answer may be ex- 
tremely difficult andecemplex: We say: “Germany 
aimed at world dominion”, or “France aimed at the 
recovery of Alsace and Lorraine and fought for the 
rights 6f small nations”, or “Britain aimed at estab- 
lishing respect for public law”, or “America fought 
to make the world safe for democracy”, or “The 
Poles and Czechs aimed at the right of self-determin- 
vation”, or “The Russians, after fighting for Constan- 
tinople and a Balkan hegemony, overthrew an auto- 
craey, tried to establish republican democracy, and 
assed rapidly from social democracy to commun- 
ism”, All thes¢ statements imply that‘human beliefs 
and ‘aims were the causes of historical events, but, if 
one ‚examines them closer, one finds at once that 
their superficial simplicity cortceals obscurity and 
” VOL.1 29 : B 
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complexity. Who is this Germany or Britain or 
Frange or America believing, desiring, aiming, will- 
ing? There were Germans who desired and’ aimed at 
world dominion; there were Gernra’ns who sent the 
ultimatum to France and Russia; there were Ger- 
mans who refused to evacuate Belgium; there were 
Germans who aimed at establishing respect for public 
law, at making the world safe for democracy, or at 
overthrowing autocracy and establishing socialism; 
there were Germans who cared for none of these ~ 
things, but who nevertheless fought and died to 
make “‘this great historical catastrophe”. To explain 
the psychology which caused the war would, there- 
fore, require an unravelling of the complex of com- 
munal psychology. The last stage in this process of 
causation is beliefs, desires, aims, and actions of 
rulers, governments, statesmen, but behind these, 
moulding or at least influencing them, are beliefs, 
desires, aims, actions of groups of men in politicar, 
parties, industrial, financial, and commertial com- 
panies, workers’ organizations, philanthropic, nation- 
alist, or patriotic asscčiatiors; and behind these is 
the agitated, turbid, uncharted sea of popular 
opinion. If we are to understand what human be- 
liefs and aims caused the war, we must understand 
the relation between the policies and acts of govern- 
ments, the aims of groups, interests and parties, and 
the confused currents of belief and desire in the minds 
of ordinary men. Y 
The oe statements in which people explain the 
causes of the war conceal a further and greater com- 
plexity. They say that the aims were world dominion, 
or the rights of'small nations, or publis law, or self- 
determination, or freedom, or democracy, or social- 
ism, or communism. These words are intended to 
define the content of tommunal psychology, and the 
’ 30 > » 
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content of communal psychology is those beliefs, 
aims, and ideals which are for the most part fluid in 
popular ‘opinien, crystallize in the programmes of 
parties and the ebjects of groups and interests, and 
finally either reappear or disappear in the acts of 
governments. But these words, and therefore the be- 
liefs and aims which, we say, caused the catastrophe 
of the war, are extraordinarily complex. To say 
exactly what freedom is, or the rights of small nations 
or democracy or self-determination, or socialism, jis 
an extremely difficult task, and,anyone who attempts 
it will soon find himself involved in the intricacies of 
political, economic, social, legal, and ethical ‘prin- 
ciples. To fight or to die for freedom is to fight and 
die for something which the, most subtle, and pro- 
found thinkers, from the time of Plato and Aristotle 
for nearly two thousand five hundred years, despite 
the most heroic efforts, have failed, to define in con- 

sistent or-even intelligible language. That all through 
those two thousand five hundred years human, be- 
ings have at intervals fought and died for freedom 
does not make it mere éntelligible: it is merely an in- 
teresting, and possibly important, fact in the natural 
history of human beings, People are now beginning 
to fight and to die for socialism, and here again the 
simplicity and intelligibility of the object for which 
they fight and sacrifice their lives may be measured 
by the fact that it is the subject of Karl Marx’s Das 
Kapital. 

The-ideas which form the content of communal 
psychology, and which are causes, of world cata- 
strophes and landmarks in history, are not simple. 
They have puzzled the wisest and*subtlest. minds, 
and few if any of those who are prepared to die or to 
make others die for them could express them im in- 


telligible language. In the acts and facts which we « 
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call history these ideas are transformed into ideals, 
and word and action both show that neither among 
those who follow nor among those who resist these 
ideals is there any general agreemeht as to the mean- 
ing to be attached to them. Herr Bethmann-Hollweg, 
sitting on one side of the battle line, thought thatshe 
was fighting “for right and freedom”, and President 
Wilson, sitting on the other, thought that he was 
fighting for “the rights of mankind” and “the free- 
dom of nations”. The dilemma here cannot be 
escaped. Either Herr Bethmann-Hollweg’s freedom 
was the same as Mr. Wilson’s, in which case the war 
was not fought for freedom but for a stupid misun- 
derstanding, or Herr Bethmann-Hollweg’s conception 
of freedom was different from that of Mr. Wilson’s, 
in which case we have a political, social, and histori- 
cal problem, which it is of the highest importance 
that we should understand. The second alternative 
in this dilemma is almost certainly to some extent: 
true. Even among those who were upon ‘the same 
side of the battle fronts disagreement as to the mean- 
ing of their common ideas and’ideals is so obvious. 
History has already shown that M, Clemenceau and 
Mr. Wilson did not attach the same meaning to free- 
dom and the rights of nations, and all over Europe 
allies who fought side by side for the right of self- 
determination are now fighting one another in order 
to decide what it meant. 

There is still a further complexity which adds to 
the difficulty of any scientific analysis of conimunal 
psychology or of its effects upon history. A com- 
munity, nation, state, government, party, group, not 
only has inconsistent and contradictory beliefs and 
aims; it is not only that they march out to battle 
under banners inscribed with watchwords, like 
“liberty” and “democracy”, the meaning of which 
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they“ çan neither explain nor understand. The 
strangest and the most important fact about com- 
munal p$ycholegy is that its content is largely the 
ideas, beliefs, anckaims of the dead. There used to be, 
and still is in some countries, a law of mortmain or 
the dead hand under which it is not the living but 
the dead who determine the use and ownership of 
property. The dead man’s hand was always being 
stretched out of the grave to control the holding of 
land, the sowing of fields, the building of houses. It 
requires but little knowledge of history to recognize 
that there is also a psychological law of the dead 
hand. A great deal of the complexity in such ideas as 
freedom and democracy, much of the difficulty in 
understanding what they mean, comes from their 
history. The freedom for which the German Chan- 
cellor fought was not Herr Bethmann-Hollweg’s idea 
of freedom; the democracy for which the President 
of the United States fought was not Mr. Wilson’s 
idea of democracy; thousands of men died for a 
“Germany” or a “France” which was not their idea 
of Germany or Francee These were all in great part 
dead men’s ideas, thought and fought over genera- 
tions, sometimes centuries, ago. There can be no 
under%tanding of history, of politics, or of the effects 
of communal psychology which does not take into 
consideration the tremendousinfluence of this psycho- 
logical dead hand, the dead mind. At every particu- 
lar moment it is the dead rather than the living 
who ave making history, for politically individuals 
think dead men’s thoughts and pursue dead men’s 
ideals. Very often these are not only the thoughts and 
aims of dead men, but are themselves dead and 
rotten; they may be the mere ghosts of beliefs, ideals 
from which time has sapped all substance and mean- 
ing. Indeed it seems sometimes as if it is only the 
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dead mind which can stir deeply political passions, 
and that a political ideal must have lost much of,its 
meaning and relevance for the living before they will 
pursue it passionately. a? s 
The extent to which the dead mind controls ‘the 
beliefs and aims of the living is an important qugs- 
tion which will be explored further in this book. 
Here I propose merely to give one or two examples 
of its working in order that the reader may start with 
a clear idea of it. All political and social ideas have 
a long history; they are handed down from century 
to century, from generation to generation, and the 
changes in them are usually very gradual and often 
unperceived by those who receive them out of the 
past and hand them on to the future. Their immense 
age and their slowness of growth and their resistance 
to change often make them incongruous, irrelevant, 
and unmeaning in the material world and the human 


psychology of a later age. But the tradition, senti-?, 


ment, and romance which gathered about them 
when they were the new and living ideas of living 
men, perhaps a hundred orra thousand years ago, 
the passion which they roused when their cham- 
pions did battle for them against the dead ideas of 
those generations, these still persist and, aided by the 
tenacious conservatism of the human mind, cause the 
ideas themselves to persist. These dead ideas which 
are inconsistent and unmeaning in their new en- 
vironment necessarily come in conflict with the new 
ideas which new circumstances have brought-o life, 
But the old.is nearly always stronger than the new, 
and the dead than the living. Thus you have the 
tyranny of the dead mind. In many, cases where 
whole classes or groups of human beings are not sub- 
jected to the particular tyranny of some dead idea 
> which is firmly rooted in the minds of some other 
84 
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individual or class, they easily recognize the exist- 
ence of this process. Thus nearly all Englishmen and 
Americats perceive that the ideas of Kaiserisrh and 
Tsarism were relics which had persisted in some 
human minds from a past age, and were incompat- 
ible with the facts of modern life and with the politi- 
cal ideas which had grown out of those new facts. 
When the Emperor, Wilhelm II., appeared in shin- 
ing armour and spoke of the divine right of kings, we 
recognized that we were listening to the voice, not 
of a contemporary of the Deutsche Bank, Herr 
Ballin, and Herr Bebel, but of some old Elector of 
Brandenburg who had died four hundred years ago. 
The Tsar and Kaiser thought the thoughts and pur- 
sued the aims of dead feudal kings and counts of the 
fifteenth century, just rationalizing them sufficiently 
to travel by train and to fight with high ‘explosive 
shells and dreadnoughts. The birth, position, and 
énterests pf these monarchs ensured their complete 
control by the dead mind, but its influence and that 
of its dead ideas extended to other circles and groups 
in Russia and Germany. These ideas, a little more 
rationalized, a little more adjusted to the insistent 
world of railways and great business men and 
socialists, naturally permeated the court and army 
and navy. Still more rationalized, with the senti- 
ment, tradition, and romance which still attached to 
them subtly woven into the texture of modern 
patriotism and imperialism, or in Russia religicn, 
they penetrated the minds of lawyers and doctors, 
working men and peasants. Here is an extreme and 
clear instance of the process of the dead mind, the 
control of the thoughts and aims of anillions of men 
in the tweatieth century by dead feudal kings. 
But it is not merely in such extreme cases of “‘re- 
actionary” conservatism that this process operates. 
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Practically every political principle and idea, every 
social principle or aim, if it is widely accepted, will 
be found to be controlled to a considerable extent by 
the dead mind. This is the explanation of that strange 
fact that no people are more conservative tham 
liberals in their liberalism and revolutionaries, in 
their revolutions. The ideas of freedom and liberty, 
for instance, for which the German Chancellor, the 
President of the United States of America, the Prime 
Minister of Great Britain, the Tsar of Russia, and 
„even the Sultan of the Ottoman Empire were all 
fighting in the great war, were during the nineteenth 
century essentially ideas of liberalism and liberals. 
The meaning of this “freedom” and “liberty” will be 
investigated at some length in the following pages, 
and I do not wish to prejudge my own enquiry, 
especially as I confess myself at this stage to be com- 
pletely in the dark as to its conclusions. But a very 
superficial acquaintance with the political,history of 
Europe during the nineteenth century is sufficient to 
establish one certain conclusion. The idea of liberty 
in the mind of a libera}, living, let us say, on Novem- 
ber 25, 1880, was determined to a very considerable 
extent by ideas with regard to liberty which were 
causing a tremendous turmoil in France on Novem- 
ber 25, 1789. French revolutionary ideas of liberty 
were again largely determined by three writers, 
Montesquieu, Voltaire, and Rousseau, all of whom 
were dead in 1789 and whose ideas of liberty con- 
tained much which belonged to previous ages and 
eras rather.than to the eighteenth century. Super- 
ficially this may seem to be only an example ban 
obvious and unimportant fact, that eyery political 
thinker uses the conclusions of his predecessors as a 
jumping-off place for his own theories, and that the 
political and social present, even when it is a revolu- 
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tion, grows out of a political and social past. But 
there is, Į think, a more important and subtle fact 
concealed undér this surface of mere evolution in 
pofitical ideas and in society. The liberal of 1880 had 
made no selection or rejection in the ideas of liberty 
of 1789; he had swallowed them almost whole. He 
had not digested them or thought them into his own 
world and time and environment; they were not 
even, as they had been in 1789, a spontaneous and 


` popular reaction against intolerable facts..In-2880 


the French Revolution had already become a tradi« 
tion with its halo of sentiment and romance; its,doc- 
trine of liberty, as accepted by official liberalism, was 
already conservative and respectable. Indeed the 
psychology of the liberal who believed in politecal 
liberty was hardly distinguishable from the psycho- 
logy of the Kaiser who believed in the divine right 
of kings; each was controlled by the dead mind, the 
“differencé being ¢hat the one had surrendered his 
own mind to an Elector of Brandenburg who had 
died about 1500 and the other had surrendered his 
to Mirabeau who dfed*in 1791. It is both an effect 
and a proof of this fact that political liberty, as under- 
stood,by the nineteenth-century liberal, was scarcely 
less incompatible with and irrelevant to the in- 
dustrialized modern Europe in which he lived than 
the rationalized feudalism and divine kingship of the 
Kaiser. While Mirabeau ninety years after his death, 
through the brains of Mr. Bright and Mr. Gladstone, 
was making laws for us, as though Louis XVI. were 
still swaying on the throne of France ahd the mob 
storming the Bastille in the name of the rights of 
man, steam und electricity had already created a 
new world in which the real problem was economic 
rather than political liberty. 

Ong more example of this‘ process of the dead 
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mind may be given. In 1880 the French revolütion- 
aries of 1789 were, through liberals, and eyen con- 
servatives, determining the structure of society 
in most countries of Europe where it was not 
being determined by mediaeval emperors, kings, or 
electors. But already thirteen years before that date 
Karl Marx had published Das Kapital. I am not 
concerned here either with the merits of that book or 
with the soundness of Marx’s principles of social 
organization. The next fifty years proved, however, 
that the new economic conditions upon which Marx 
laid such stress had created a political and social 
problem of great importance and urgency. His ideas 
in 1867, and still in 1880, were new, and they were 
livirig ideas in the sense that they dealt with a grow- 
ing problem intimately affecting the lives of vast 
numbers of living human beings. In course of time 


those principles have been accepted to form the. 


political principles and programm>s of partics and 
even Governments; but the process by which revolu- 
tionary socialism has won acceptance and has influ- 
enced social and politiéal stréicttire bears a strange 
resemblance to that by which feudalism and the 
rights of man had established themselves in the minds 
of nineteenth - century reactionaries and liberals, 
When Karl Marx died in 1883, the facts upon which 
he insisted were treated as non-existent by ‘‘respon- 
sible people” and by those in authority; as for his 
theories and doctrines, those who believed in them 
were a minute handful of persons whom governments 
and governing classes, when aware of their existence, 
regarded as dangerous and therefore criminal, or 
deranged and therefore lunatic. If youshad walked 
into the “mother of parliaments” one day some ten 
— after the birth of modern socialism, you would 

ave found a party of “conservatives” desperately 
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fighting the lapping waves of democracy in the shape 
of a proposal to allow householders to vote,,and a 
party of “liberals”? who supported the proposal with 
an uncomfortdble feeling that it might be going too 
far and too fast in democracy. Fifty years after the 
publication of Das Kapital, vast numbers of people 
had come to recognize the existence of those economic 
facts upon which Marxinsisted and thesocial problem 
created by them; there were now, too, a large 
number of people in Europe who were socialists and 
who were not either obviously criminal or lunatig. 
Yet there are three significant facts with regard to the 
position and progress of socialism after kalfa century. 
Though. there; were many socialists, and many 
socialist parties, there had never yet been a sogjalist 
government and no government had ever allowed 
any part of the political or social structure to be 
directly or admittedly modified on socialist prin- 
ciples. Such modifications had indeed taken place, 
but they were never admitted officially or publicly 
to be socialistic. Secondly a change had already be- 
gun to take place ia Marx and his ideas. He himself 
was dead and his ideas were already dying, dying not 
under the attacks of their opponents but in the minds 
of their supporters. Socialism was ceasing to be a 
living, growing idea, it was becoming a dogma, and 
a dogma is simply a belief which the living receive as 
a command from the dead, Marx was indeed already 
issuing his commands from the grave to Marxists in 
precisely the same way as the Kaiser’s dead ancestors 
issued their commands to him: How far this process 
had gone only became clear in 1917, when a socialist 
government, at last came into power in Russia and 
began to' apply Marxist dogma as if it consisted of 


commandments issued amid thunder and lightning 


by God from Mount Sinai and appropriately graven « 
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upon tablets of stone. Thirdly, the final stage m the 
process of the dead mind was already overtaking 
socialism. Whenever large numbers of people accept 
a political, religious, or social dogrha, accept a be- 
lief from the dead, interest and controversy inevit- 
ably come to centre not in the truth or falsehood of 
the idea, but in the exact form of the dogma. When 
Jehovah thunders on Sinai, we do not ask whether 
His commands are true or false, right or wrong, we 
are only concerned to discover exactly what He is 
telling ustodo. Again, suppose God, speaking through 
the mouths of saints and bishops, says to us: “It is 
necessary to your everlasting salvation that you 
should believe, and without doubt you shall perish 
everlastingly if you disbelieve, that the Father is in- 
comprehensible, the Son incomprehensible: and the 
Holy Ghost incomprehensible; and yet there are 
not three incomprehensibles: but one incomprehen- 
sible”; 1 we do not ask whether this statement be 
true, but what it means, in order that when we know 
what it means, we may believe it and avoid ever- 
lasting damnation. So, oo, if socialism be the true 
faith and Marx its prophet, controversy soon begins 
to rage about questions of meaning and interpreta- 
tion, whether Star meant this or did not mean that, 
whether the “true” socialist is a communist or a 
syndicalist or a State socialist, a revolutionary or a 
reformist, whether the dictatorship of the proletari- 
ate and soviets are or are not integral parts of the 
“true” faith. s 
The preceding paragraphs have not been a di- 
ression. Let me retrace the steps of the argument. 
he war, everyone agrees, was a great historical 
catastrophe which marks the end and the beginning 


The punctuation of this sentence is not mine, but Saint Athdn- 
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of aneepoch. If you examine the causes which are 
commonly assigned to the war and the reasons and 
objects for whieh the combatant nations alleged that 
they were fightitig, you see at once that these causes 
were psychological; they were ideas and ideals, be- 
liefs and aims inside the minds of human beings; 
they were the content of communal psychology. But 
the causes of the war and the aims for which men 
fought are not simple. Their complexity and obscur- 
ie can be traced to three main causes. In the first 
place, in order to understand thenature of communal 
beliefs or aims of which the effects are actions of 
nations or governments, one has to know the‘ rela- 
tions of popular opinion, parties and groups and 
classes, and the rulers or government both toeone 
another and to the particular beliefs, policies, and 
aims. It is often an extremely difficult thing to de- 
termine exactly what the beliefs and intentions were 
“which cdused ag individual to act in a particular 
way; the'difficulty is infinitely greater in the case of 
a nation or a government. Secondly, the meaning of 
political and social éde&s, like freedom, liberty, self- 
determination, socialism, is itself nearly always ex- 
tremely complex and obscure, and there is rarely 
agreement as to their nature, eitheramong those who 
believe in them or those who disbelieve in them. 
Thirdly, political ideas always have a long history; 
as they are handed on from generation to generation, 
they may be changed or modified slowly and slightly, 
but in“the main they are imposed by the past upon 
the present, by the dead upon the living, Conse- 
quently they are nearly always applicable rather to 
the past thaw to the present or the future. This long 
history and slow development of political ideas 
adds to their complexity and obscurity, and with- 
„out a knowledge of their history it is impossible 
mt, 
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to determine their place as causes of histdrical 
events» i b 
Human beings have been writing their own histo 
for several thousand years. Here is a tremendots 
event in it caused not by nature or by an act of God, 
but by themselves, by their own political and social 
beliefs and aims and acts. It marks, they say, the end 
of one era in human history and the beginning of 
another. Surely, then, if we are standing at such a 
critical point in human history, a point at which a 
whole epoch has ended with a crash and we must 
start out upon new paths of development, surely it is 
reasonable te turn to history and historians and ask 
for some explanation of this extraordinary cataclysm 
andsome guidance as to the future. Personally for 
three years now I have been eagerly waiting for the 
voice and verdict of the historian. The historian, I 
had been told, was a scientist, and his science was 
concerned with the causes and effects of events in the - 
communal history of human beings. I hoped, there- 
fore, for some scientific investigation and explana- 
tion of the causes of this remarkable event, at least 
an analysis of those communal beliefs and aims which 
had caused the sudden and catastrophic end of a 
whole historical era. And if it be true that we are 
standing at the beginning of a new era, then it 
seemed reasonable to ask the scientific historian for 
some guidance towards the future; with his know- 
ledge of the past he should be able to indicate to us 
the most important among the conflicting cifrrents 
and movements in communal psychology and even 
to say to us: “If human beings adopt this idea or aim 
as the basis of their society, the new era will have the 
following characteristics; if they adopt that belief 
and aim, it will have the following characteristics”. 
I had hoped for an explanation of the great war 
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which, I observe, the ordinary man finds inexplic- 
able. I agree with the ordinary man, and I thought 
that thethistorjan could and would help us to under- 
stand its place in the history of the human race”. 
But gradually it became clear to me that the his- 
torian was going to disappoint us. Contemporary 
history is treated either as a mere record of events, 
or the raw material of a work of art, or a department 
of contemporary politics. I have, therefore, deter- 
mined to undertake the task myself. I want nothing 
less than to “explain the great war and understand 
its place in human history”. I can forestall critics by 
agreeing with them that it is presumptuous and 
ridiculous to attempt a task which is above one’s 
powers and in any case probably impossible. 

Any attempt to explain the great war and its 
causes, to determine its real place in humdn history, 
must be preceded by some discussion of method of 
investigation. Before it is possible to deal with the 
complexe phenorhena we must decide upon the real 
function of history, and lay down for ourselves the 
general rule for a giegtific historical method of in- 
vestigation. This preliminary question I propose to 
consider ‘in the following chapter. 


CHAPTER II 
PAST AND FUTURE 


Hisrorians and philosophers, from Polybius to 
ignor Croce, have quarrelled for some two thousand 
years about,the nature and function of history. I do 
not propose to strike a blow in this battle which will 
_ propably still be raging two thousand years hence. 
But the subject of this book, or the material of its 
subject, is history, and the bare statement in the last 
chapter of the question which I had hoped would be 
answered for me and of the problem which J propose 
to investigate has in fact thrown ‘us into*the very 
centre of this controversy. If I begin now, as I pro- 
pose to do, to consider the right method of an attempt 
to explain the great war, to fix its place in “the 
history of the human race”, to determine causes and 
effects, it may appear that I have entered the lists by 
declaring what the nature of history is and what 
functions it should perform. I wish, therefore, at the 
outset to guard myself, as well as I may, from future 
blows, by making my position clear in this mélée of 
combatants, - 

As is so often the case in these kinds of philosophi- 
cal or semi- philosophical controversy most of the 
differences of opinion can be traced yltimately to 
differences of definition. Each disputant starts by de- 
fining, as history, something which interests him 
particularly or which he thinks extremely important, 
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and, since what interests Macaulay is not what in- 
tegests Acton or what is important to Taine js not 
importaht to Signor Croce, we immediately have 
four different Kinds of history. If they and their fol- 
lowers were, each and all, then content to say: “The 
thing which I call history is not the thing which you 
call history”, each would remain perched on his own 
impregnably logical position and free to engage in 
the harmless and tedious business of quarrelling 
about definitions. But the pacts and sects of his- 
torians and philosophers are not content with this 
position; it is not enough for them to have taken 
“history” as a convenient name for something Which 
interests them, or even to distinguish it clearly from 
the other things which. have interested and heen 
called “history” by other historians aņd philo- 
sophers, no, they must go on to say that their par- 
ticular “history” is the only true reflection, represent- 
‘ation, ors microcosm of some one universal, eternal, 
supreme ‘idea of history laid up for us somewhere in 
a Platonic heaven. The effect of this procedure can 
best be shown by ctramsferring it to a branch of 
human enquiry and knowledge in which the fallacy 
is very rarely made or tolerated. Suppose a man de- 
fined a dog as “a quadruped of a buff colour with a 
snub nose and a curly tail”, and was convinced that 
all dogs must conform to the type of a universal, 
eternal, and supreme pug-dog, while another man 
defined a dog as “a quadruped covered with patches 
or tufts of closely curled white or black hair, with 
longish legs and a short, straight tail”, and was con- 
vinced that all dogs must conform to the type of a 
universal, eternal, and supreme poodle, these two 
men would not only quarrel, legitimately and logi- 
cally, as to whether a poodle was a pug or a pug a 
poodle, but they would also infallibly, illegitimately, 
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and illogically go on to quarrel over the question 
whether a pug ought to be a poodle or a poodle 
ought to be a pug. ə s 

It is true that I, like everyone eklè, have my par- 
ticular and private passion for certain pugs, poodles, 
philosophical systems, political and social ideals, and 
that I have an almost irresistible impulse to believe 
and declare that my cherished, terrestrial pug, my 
idea of history, my pet socialism and international- 
ism are each the exact and only earthly facsimile of 
some divine, eternal, and true idea. But the impulse 
has to be resisted, and, though in the present chapter 
I shall state, what I call history and what is my idea 
of history, I shall do so only in order to perform the 
ong unevadable duty: to define one’s terms and ex- 

lain one’s method before embarking upon a long 
investigation or a complicated discussion. But when 
I say that this is history or that that is its function, I 
must only be taken to mean what I say, to-be speak» 
ing only about my “history”, the particular series of 
facts and their mental manipulation to which I claim 
the right of giving tho name “history”. I am not, 
thereby, disputing the right of Polybius or Lord 
Acton, Hegel or Taine or Signor Groce,’ to choose 
some other series for some other method of manipu- 
lation and to call it, too, history. I must not be mis- 
understood to mean or to imply that my history is 
superior in any way or more real or more important 
or more history than their histories. In the beginning 
at anyrate the difference between us is merely one of 
definition. , 

All history, even Signor Croce’s, though he admits 
it rather grudgingly, deals with the past. And, 
though one may speak by a kind of metaphor of the 
history of literature or philosophy or chess or pug- 
dogs, the simple, unqualified word is always under- 
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stood in schools and by the ordinary person to have 
as its subject the past of the human race. It ic this 
ordinary, everyday, schoolboy use of the word which 
I take as the groundwork or kernel of my definition. 
History in its simplest form is the story or record of 
the past of the human race. The historian concerns 
himself with the past of human beings upon the earth 
living in communities. This, from the point of view 
of my definition, is important. A man may be inter- 
ested in and investigate and elucidate the past of 
human beings considered merely as individual, 
material, evolved bodies; the subject is of great in- 
terest and importance, but I would call it biology or 
anthropology rather than history. Again many 
people, and some of them famous “historians”, are 
mainly interested in the past of human beings viewed 
simply as individuals. For them the history of Greece 
really means the speeches of Pericles, the psychology 
6f Alcibiades, the gharacter of Socrates, and the rom- 
antic Alexander. They see the history ofeach country 
or era as a necklace of great men and famous or in- 
famous names; for instafice tle history of the French 
Revolution is “embodied” in the king and the 
queen, Mirabeau, Lafayette, Robespierre, Marat, 
Danton, Napoleon. I call these people biographers 
and psychologists rather than historians. Even when 
they appear to write “history”, what really interests 
them is not mankind in masses or groups, but the 
strange secrets of the human heart, the drama of the 
human ‘mind staged magnificently among kings and 
queens, wars and revolutions. Sometimes, it is true, 
they write the history of a period or of a nation, and 
their subject on the surface may appear to be the 
past of a human community, but even here they are 
coneerned rather with the effect of individuals upon 
the period or the age rather thafi with the millions of 
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nameless dead which were the age, period» race, 
nation. Such biographers and psychologists are often 
great artists; their works may be of immense value; 
their subject, however, happens no? to be what I call 
history. 

Mankind in the mass has often been comparsd, 
cynically or otherwise, to insects. To the historian 
proper the image of an ant-heap is almost inevitable. 
When he looks back into the past, he sees no great 
men or famous names, but myriads of minute and 
nameless human insects, hurrying this way and that, 
making wars and laws, building and destroying cities 
and civilizations. The swarm ebbs and flows over the 
earth and through the centuries, the groups con- 
verging and coalescing or breaking up and scatter- 
ing. The story of this ant-heap, of its impersonal 
groups and communities and of their ebb and flow 
upon the earth, is history. 

History may be a bare record of mankind in 
groups or communities, The historian take8 a section 
of the ant-heap at a certain time or period, examines 
its records and documents,’ and tells us what was 
happening at the moment inside it. “They” were 
wearing togas or trousers, building Nineveh or burn- 
ing Rome, making a king into a god or cutting his 
head off. The works of these recorders are often 
called chronicles, and it is frequently said that early 
historians should rightly be called chroniclers, But 
the point of view of the chronicler still exists, even 
when history has become highly developed *and so- 
phisticated’ He is impersonal and undiscriminating 
in the sense that he rarely has a theory or is con- 
cerned with cause and effect. The scope of his vision 
into the past is limited to a particular moment of 
time, for he is the natural historian of the human 
insect, and what interests him is the bare fact that 
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the inSect was doing a particular thing at a particular 
tinte. In consequence the resemblance betweén the 
activities of the heey race and those of an ant-heap 
is ñowhere more striking than in the pages of chronic- 
lers. There is the same hurrying and scurrying of 
hordes of little creatures, each terribly intent upon 
its own particular piece of business, which at the same 
time in some mysterious way is obviously part of the 
communal business. And that business in the un- 
analyzed and isolated narrative of the chronicle 
seems to be made up of a number of blind, irrational, 
and inexplicable impulses. Read, for instance, in 
such a book as the History of Persia by Sir Percy 
Sykes, which is essentially a chronicle, the narrative 
of what is known about those “early civilizations™ of 
Assyrians, Elamites, Babylonians, who built and 
burned their cities and slaughtered one another for 
many centuries in and around Mesopotamia. If we 
Were not ‘hypnotized by the tradition and dogma 
that there is some meaning and purpose in human 
history, it would be impossible to read that bare 
story without the safne ‘kind ‘of shrinking or disgust 
as is caused by the spectacle of a mass of flies and 
other insects swarming over a dead body. Or take a 
long leap forward with the imagination, from this 
chronicle of what we are pleased to call primitive 
civilizations or uncivilized peoples, to our own times: 
imagine the history of the years 1914 to 1918 told in 
the style of a chronicle. The chronicler, with little or 
no comfnent or explanation, without searching for 
causes or troubling about effects, would relate the 
bald story of what the human race, divided into the 
groups called European nations, was doing between 
September 1914 and November 1918. Such a narra- 
tive might be extremely interesting and illuminating, 
but, ifit were read by anyone who did not know that 
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European man. was, highly civilized, and rational, 


witha divine spark in his breast or brain. (sometimes 
called a soul), with his eyes turned eavenwards and 
his. feet steadily mounting the laddér of evolutions he 
would only see a strange spectacle of millions of little 
creatures engaged in destroying one another auhen 
not burrowing in the earth); of other swarms franti- 
cally beating their ploughshares, into shells; of lesser 
swarms, in the. safe background and over the heads 
of the fighters, perpetually screaming abuse and 
»noble words. of defiance at one another; while here 
and, there some little creatures, raised somewhat 
above their fellows, shake their fists at one another 
and explain,in unintelligible language the causes of 
the commotion and their determination, never to 
allow jit to end. ; 

It is possible that the chronicler is the only really 
scientific and philosophical historian, that there is no 
more) to be said about the human insect than suca 
facts as these; that in the year 2218 B.c. upon a plain 
in the land of Shinar it was trying to build out of 
bricks, and slime | a tower which might reach to 
heaven; that 1700 or 1800 years later around the 
Aegean Sea it was fighting, producing the plays of 
Sophocles and, Aeschylus, and at nights upon Greek 
mountains by the light of torches, clothed in deer- 
skins and carrying ivy-wreathed wands, it tore in 
pieces goats and other animals and danced wildly to 
the) sound of flutes and cymbals; that in A.D. 33 it 
crucified the Son of God; that 1500 years later it 
slaughtered in Germany and Holland 100,000 per- 
sons because they. not only demanded the right to 
fish and hunt, but believed that aduJts and not in- 
fants. should be baptized; and that "in 1914 it 
slaughtered millions of persons in an effort to decide 
whether the world ‘should be ruled by the German 
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Emperor or by democracy. It may indeed be that 
thefe is nothing more to be recorded of the húman 
race than bare facts such as these, and that history, 
unperverted by human arrogance, should be an al- 
most infinite series of such facts. If so, the chronicler 
is å far profounder historian than philosophers like 
Signor Croce would ever be capable of imagining. 

The philosophy of history which underlies the 
chronicle is so pessimistic and so humiliating that in 
this age of science and proud idealism we cannot 
accept it without a struggle. The historian introduces‘ 
two theories, which are alien to the chronicler and 
his outlook, in order at least to make the story of 
human communities compatible with human dig- 
nity. These are the theories of progress and regrés- 
sion and of cause and effect. As I propose to accept 
them as a working hypothesis in this book, it is - 
necessary to explain in what sense they are to be 
accepted. , c 

History differs from chronicle, when besides re- 
cording a mere series of facts or events, it traces or 
implies in its record óf them a’ movement and direc- 
tion. And „the movement is that of the life of the 
human animal as it is lived in communities, while 
the direction is conceived as either up or down, 
forward or backward. History is, in fact, either 
consciously or implicitly directed and inspired by 
the idea of “civilization”. It no longer conceives the 
communal past of the human race as consisting of an 
infinite frumber of isolated events, acts, and activi- 
ties, all of them equally significant and important, 
but as a continuous “life” in whose procession a 
series of events only acquires historical significance 
in so far as it indicates progress or regression. To 
the chronicler the fact that slime was used instead 
of mortar to build the tower of Babel is just as 
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important, and therefore as worthy of record, ‘is'the 
object of the architecture; the historian may be able 
to read in the slime some evidence? as to the level 
which material civilization had reached in the land 
of Shinar, but the fact which he will seize upon as 
infinitely more relevant is the communal object*of 
the builders, for it is that which really throws light 
upon their “cultural development”, their civilization. 

This idea of civilization is an extremely complex 
one. Although it is the background against which all 
true history is written, little has been done towards 
cons¢iously and systematically investigating its mean- 
ing and validity. It is not my purpose in this chapter 
to define and explain it, since that can only be done, 
if it be explicable and definable, when we come to 
the last page of the last chapter, but it is necessary 
here to give some general indication of its sense and 
its relevance. Note first that historically we talk of 
different civilizations: we recognize that the civiliza- 
tion of ancient Greece was a “Greek civilization” 
differing from that of Rome or of China or from 
“western civilization” to-day. We mean by the word 
a very complex thing; it is not the form which society 
takes at any particular epoch; it is not the life of any 
individual or even the lives of all living individuals; 
it is not the method or standard of individual or com. 
munal life; it can best be described as the mould or 
matrix in which at any particular time or place a 
human community imposes upon individual lives an 
imprint and form. It embraces the existing’ frame- 
work of an “organized society; the State and govern- 
ment, the laws and customs; the old gods and the 
new gods who will be found sitting in temples or 
upon thrones or even in Stock Exchan es; all the 

riests of all the gods who may be dea , dying, or 
iving; the economic framework and organization; 
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a few-books, à hew pictures, and the music of a tom- 


. tom or a brass band. But it also consists, I think, of 


something elseyit embraces that mass of communal 
traditions, beliefs, aims, ideals which were referred 
to in the last chapter. It is through this network of 
cemmunal beliefs and desires that the individual, in 
any particular time and place, receives some of the 
most characteristic and indelible marks of a tem- 
poral and local civilization, and thus the community 
itself maintains in the mass of individuals that co- 
hesion and stability without which there could hardly 
exist a “‘civilized society”. ‘ 

If you took any individual out of ay epoch or 
place, and could put him upon an operating-table 
and subject him to a scientific psychological dissec- 
tion, you would find certain characteristics in him 
which were simply personal and individual, and a 
mass of others which he had received from this mould 
‘or matrix of the community in which he lived. His 
personal characteristics determine the quality of his 
emotions and character, his choice of ends within the 
limits set for him by: his environment, the standard 
of mental or physical abilities; his other character- 
istics—which may for the sake of distinction be 
called communal—largely determine, not only in his 
actions and activities as a member of the community, 
but also in the inmost sanctuary of his personal life, 
the objects of his emotion, the content of his beliefs, 
and the ends of his actions. ee aoe Socrates, and 
Alexander, Shakespeare, Bentham, and Wellington, 
were distinguished from their contemporaries by ex- 
traordinary originality and ability, but the first three 
were typically Greek and the second three typically 
English. Take the extreme cases of a Socrates and a 
Shakespeare. Socrates was so rebellious against the 
time and society in which he lived that his contem- 
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poraries could not tolerate his preseńce among them 
and put him to death; yet there is no more charac- 
teristic product of Athenian civilization of the fifth 
century than Socrates. The life thät he lived, the 
thoughts that he thought, and the feelings that he 
felt ran between the very narrow lines which wẹre 
ruled for him by Greek civilization, and with all his 
strange originality it was rarely that he succeeded in 
crossing them. The whole background of his life, be- 
liefs, and aims was determined for him by the politi- 
al and economic structure of Athenian society and 
by the vast complex of communal beliefs and aims of 
which he was himself so persistent a critic. So he 
lived and died a Greek and an Athenian of the fifth 
century, and he would not and could not have lived 
like that either in ancient Rome or in modern 
Europe or in any other time or place in the world’s 
history. 

The life and the works of Shakespeare bear in pre: 
cisely the same way an imprint from the structure of 
Elizabethan society and from the communal psycho- 
logy of England in the sixteeath and seventeenth 
centuries. History, as was remarked before, should 
be little concerned with the Socrates’s and Shake- 
speares, the Alexanders and Wellingtons; its facts are 
not to be sought for in the Jives of famous men, but 
in the swarming ant-heaps that rose in Meso tamia, 
Athens, Rome, or London. But if the lives and 
thoughts of these famous men, who were rebels, 
leaders, or geniuses, were so powerfully moulded by 
particular.“‘civilizations”, the effect upon the thou- 
sands or millions who remained undistinguished in 
the swarming heap must have been infinitely greater, 
From their birth they are cast by their civilization in 
a very rigid mould; it stamps them with a communal 
stamp and determines for them, as members of the 
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community, what kind of lives they shall lead, what 
kind of thoughts they shall think, and what kird of 
ends ‘they shall Lita 

Givilization is local and temporal; it is not only the 
psychological matrix in which at any particular 
place or time the minds of individuals receive the 
imprint of a common form, it determines for those 
individuals the kind of lives which between narrow 
limits it is possible for them to live. Thus civilizations 
and their effects differ from place to place and change 
from age to age, and in these differences and changes : 
the historian should find his chief concern, for they 
constitute what is called progress or regression. It 
is important to notice that the historian who-takes 
this view of his task makes certain large assumptior:s. 
(1) History is for him dynamic. A fact only becomes 
“historical”, if it takes its place in a series, becomes 
part of that change or movement which is the ebb 
and flow of civilization. (2) This change and move- 
ment in the life of human communities are the result 
of a very complicated and subtle process of cause and 
effect. Civilization, æ it is defined above, consists 
partly of the actual structure of society, e.g. the form 
of government and of other communal institutions, 
and partly of ideas, within the minds of individuals, 
regarding the community and the relations of indi- 
viduals to it, that communal psychology which is an 
intricate mass of tradition, custom, beliefs, passions, 
ideals. First, these two factors in civilization interact, 
as cause‘ and effect upon each other: the form of 
society into which a man is born is part cause of his 
communal psychology, while any change in com- 
munal psychology tends to modify the structure of 
society. The institution of slavery in Athens im- - 
printed upon Aristotle’s mind certain beliefs with 
regard to slavery which will not be found in the mind 
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of a single Englishman born a hundred yearo after 
the Abolitionists, while a change in the communal 
attitude towards slavery has altered the whole struc- 
ture of society in America. This is the answer to 
that ancient conundrum, the bulwark of conservatism, 
about making men good by Act of Parliament, for 
laws make and are made by men. In most ages and 
among most peoples this interaction of the structure 
of society and communal psychology upon each 
other never ceases. It is probably the factor chiefly 
responsible for gradual change, progress, or decay, 
in any particular civilization. Its working within a 
community:is naturally most often accompanied by 
struggle. For each generation the matrix of civiliza- 
tion into which it has been born has been created by 
the dead, but the community or parts of it may have 
acquired beliefs and aims incompatible with the 
customs and institutions into which the dead built 
their own beliefs and aims, There then comes thai 
struggle between the old order and the stew or be- 
tween the possessors and the dispossessors with which 
we are so familiar in recorded history. The struggle 
is, however, only important as a symptom of fer- 
ment; the quality of the lives which will be lived by 
the next generation, by future generations, is deter- 
mined by the way in which the old order and the 
new psyc ology interact upon each other, An example 
may be briefly given. 

esixteenth century in Europe was very markedly 
an age of ferment. The old order was crystallized 
in the Church of Rome, and its institutions and 
doctrines were deeply imprinted upon the minds of 
men and determined the lives which they lived. But 
in almost every class of the community new institu- 
tions, beliefs, and aims had developed which were no 
longer compatible with those of the Holy Church. 
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Tertitorial aatihaliaca and a new kind of patriotism 
had growa slowly and had produced great kings who 
wished to be absolute masters in their own houses 
and whose loss of faith in the Pope’s infallibility was 
accelerated by a desire to get possession of the Pope’s 
riches. In some parts of Europe the aristocracy had 
already become so patriotic that an international 
religion seemed to them unseemly and inconvenient. 
The rediscovery of the ancient worlds of Greece and 
Rome and the discovery of the new world of America 
had a disturbing effect upon the minds of that class 
which in modern times has received the name of 
“intellectual”; it began to teach the dangerous doc- 
trine that even in religion facts are more important 
than authority. Lastly, new communal ideas, and‘in 
particular this new idea that the voice of God was 
nobody’s private property, had penetrated to that 
lowest stratum of peasants and artizans upon whom 
mediaevalism, with its Pope, Cardinals, priests, and 
monks, its Emperor, kings, princes, and knights, its 
magnificent extravagance and its continual wars, still 
contrived to place thé whole of its economic burden. 
The history of the Reformation is the history of a 
confused attempt to alter the structure of mediae- 
val society in accordance with the new communal 
psychology, an attempt passionately resisted by those 
who found in the old order spiritual salvation and 
material advantages. If the Reformation had been a 
simple struggle between the old and the new, be- 
tween the organization and authority of a holy and 
universal Church on the one side and thé forces of 
nationalism, humanism, rationalism, and economic 
freedom on, tke other, the issue would have been 
simple too; it might have proved unnecessary for 
Europeans to endure the miseries of the Religious 
Wars, the Thirty Years’ War, the French Revolution, 
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or to burn and torture innumerableheretics, itt order 
to establish the right of every man to be a patriot, to 
read the Bible, and to be paid wges. That these 
three great principles of modern civilization werenot 
generally accepted until three centuries after Erasmus 
and Luther was due to the fact that the structure and 
psychology of mediaeval society still dominated the 
minds of the reformers whose new ideas made them 
its adversaries. Luther himself is an admirable ex- 
ample: he was three hundred years ahead of his 
‘times in his views of the persecution of Lutherans by 
the Church, but he recommended the Landgrave to 
slaughter priests as no better than Turks; he con- 
sidered that the right way to deal with Jews was to 
tear their tongues out by the roots; and, when the 
peasants demanded the abolition of serfdom and the 
right to fish and hunt, he preached: “Therefore let 
all who are able hew them down, slaughter and stab 
thefn, openly or in secret, and remember that theie 
is nothing more poisonous, noxious, and utterly dia- 
bolical than a rebel. You must kill him as you would 
a mad dog; if you do‘hot fall ‘upon. him, he will fall 
upon you and the whole land.” 1+; The. communal 
psychology of the founder of Protestantism was con- 
genial to many of his contemporaries who had the 
power to. translate his moral fervour into action: 
priests were treated like Turks; the Jews were perse- 
cuted; and 50,000, peasants were duly slaughtered 
like mad dogs, because, applying Lutheranism to the 
facts, of their every-day. existence, they began to 
doubt whether God had given to the upper classes 
absolute power over the labour, lives, and women of 
agricultural labourers. The interaction between. the 
old and new communal psychology and the existing 
structure of society can be traced in the civilization 
à See Erasmus and Luther, by a H. Murray, 1920, p. 244. 
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which developed\in the next two hundred years. The 
great religious principle of argument by bonfire was 
established, and; as Erasmus predicted, men who 
began by burning books ended by burning persons. 
The Inquisition, as the organ of priests, had an 
eff€ctive answer to those Protestants who would treat 
them as Turks, and the stake became a recognized 
instrument of civilization. The slaughter of peasants 
with which Protestantism celebrated its birth, rein- 
forced by the religious wars of the sixteenth century, 
the Thirty Years’ War, the wars of Louis XIV., ande 
the Seven Years’ War, kept the agricultural labourer 
and the artizan in their places until the*end of the 
eighteenth century, and led inevitably to the revolu- 
tionary outburst in which the modern “proletariat” 
was born and immediately began to apply to its 
masters those violent methods of persuasion and 
civilization which for so many hundreds of years it 
Had been learning from them. Meanwhile the new 
communal psychology of nationalism and patriotism, 
fostered by the wars of the seventeenth century, 
gradually modified *thé stfucture of European 
society, consolidated itself in the minds of indi- 
viduals, and built itself externally into the frame- 
work of the modern national State. Thus after two 
hundred years human beings were ripe once more to 
take a step forward on the path of progress, and it 
only required the French Revolution and twenty 
years of the revolutionary and Napoleonic wars to 
establish’ those three principles, which, as was 
pointed out above, were the basis of ffineteenth- 
century civilization: the right ofthe ordinary man 
to es a patrjot, to be paid in wages, and to read the 
ible. ` 
This history of the sixteenth century and of its 
sequel, the French Revolution, admirably illustrates 
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the interaction between the structure of society and 
communal psychology. The established order: of 
civilization moulds the minds of njen as they are 
born into the world and determines what they skall 
think and feel with regard to their relations as 
members of the community. But slight changes in the 
established order, external or fortuitous events, or the 
gradual infiltration and acceptance of new ideas and 
aims may cause profound changes in the communal 
psychology which demand a modification in the 
structure of society and so alter the form of that 
matrix which we call civilization. This interaction 
is always extremely complex. The double process of 
change which accompanies it is usually so gradual as 
to be almost imperceptible to the living, but it is in 
this thatthe historian must search for the causes of 
that mysterious rise and fall of empires, of the pro- 
gress and decay of civilizations. But while the 
changes are as a rule gradual, there have continually 
come moments in the world’s history, when the pace 
or momentum quickens; the acceptance of new 
ideas or aims has gradualiy widened the gulf be- 
tween the structure of society and communal psycho- 
logy, or an event, like the discovery of a continent 
or the invention of a steam engine, has a sudden, 
violent reaction upon both; the result is an ex- 
plosion, upheaval, or revolution, a landmark in his- 
tory, the end of an era and the beginning of an age. 

Let me recapitulate in order that I may show the 
exact position to which the argument has brought 
us. I was saying that the historian makes certain 
large assumptions. First he assumes a change or 
movement which constitutes the ebb or flow of civil- 
ization. His second hypothesis is that historical 
changes can be shown to be the result of a process of 
cause and effect; he claims to be able to show that 
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the mbvement fom one stage of a civilization to 
another ig the result of the interaction of particular 
events, the orgafiization and institutions of society, 
and communal psychology. But there is (3) another 
assumption, ai a very important one, which his- 
tortans—in the sense in which I use the word—must 
always make. They are not concerned merely to 
analyze the causes of historical changes, to show that 
if men give thrones to kings or votes to women, if 
they believe in the divine right of princes or that all 
men are born equal, if they long to paint the map. 
red or to make it safe for democracy, in each case this 
will have a particular effect upon the kind of life 
which those men live individually and communally. 
Historians not only state what kind of life is produeed 
by men’s communal acts or thoughts, they make or 
imply a judgment upon its quality. They assume the 
possibility of judging whether historical changes are 
good or bad, wheter movement in the record of the 
human race is forwards or backwards, a progress or 
regression. 

The task thus assigfed*o, And the powers claimed 
for, the historian are certainly very considerable, and 
it might be thought presumptuous not to remain 
satisfied with them. In that case only the past would 
be the province of history. But if the claims and 
assumptions of the historian are justified, it should be 
possible to apply the principles of his science to the 
living and the unborn as well as to the dead. As he 
investigates and analyzes the movement of com- 
munal ideas, and traces how it appears both as 
cause and effect of historical evepts and the actions 
of communities and of individuals, he will at the 
same time deliver or imply a judgment whether any 
particular current of civilization was forward or 
backward, in other words, whether a particular com- 
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munal psychology and the civillzation which is 
linked with it and is its product were better or worse 
than those that preceded it. In doihg this he should 
have one eye upon the past and the other upon’the 
present and the future. For the historian—in my 
sense of the word—should have the courage of*his 
assumptions and his convictions. If the kind of his- 
torical cause and effect which we have been con- 
sidering worked upon the plain in the land of Shinar, 
at Athens when Anutos and Meletos secured the 
»conviction and execution of Socrates, in the Ger- 
many of Luther and in the Paris of Robespierre, 
then it is to-day at work in London and Paris and 
is building up the civilization which will be enjoyed 
owsuffered by our children and grand-children. No- 
thing could be more false than the modesty of a his- 
torian who ignores this fact. He cannot be allowed to 
ride off on the sublime pretence that he is a cold 
impartial scientist, withdrawn intoa political vacuuth 
where he is engaged in reconstructing for some his- 
torical museum out of fossilized relics the skeleton of 
extinct civilizations, He is doirtg nothing of the kind: 
he is dissecting, analyzing, testing the living tissues 
of society, the organic machinery of civilization. He 
can or he should be able to tell us a great deal about 
what nourishes or starves those tissues, about the 
causes which produce stunted, barren, miserable, or 
free and generous civilizations. 

It follows from what I have said that my historian 
becomes a scientific investigator of progress and re- 
gression ir? human communities. There comes upon 
the world one of these “great events” like the great 
war which may be of no importance, in the eye of 
God or in stellar spaces, but which has this import- 
ance for us that, besides increasing the sum of human 
misery, it dislocates the frame-work of the society in 
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whicht we are déomed to live, makes, as we say, a 
break with the past, and compels us to find a new 
mould or‘matrix’which will stamp its character upon 
the rest of our lives and upon those of many genera- 
tions to come after us.1 The historian, if he had con- 
ceived his work to be such as I have sketched in the 
previous pages, would be able to “place” this event 
in the history of the human race in its relation to 
progress or regression, and thus at the same time he 
would be able to show its significance for the future. 
Plato, I think, and those who have been seduced by, 
his sublimities, look too far ahead and too high when 
they say that the world should be governed by philo- 
sophers. The earth will have cooled almost to the 
condition of the frigid moon before the communal 
passions of the human insect cool sufficiently for him 
to allow reason to control his political actions. But 
there may be an intermediate state between the Re- 
Public of Plato and the Republic of M. Poincaré, and 
one more ‘immediately practicable. I make the sug- 
gestion, never, I believe, made before, that the world 
should be governed by histovians. 

And here it is impossible to resist a digression. It is 
possible that the world itself was dimly conscious of 
this fact in 1918. To many millions of people in 


1 There are a good many people who seem to hold that while in 
theory all this may be true, it is of very little practical importance to 
the individual. They believe that the framework of society, the laws 
and political organization and policy and all that I have defined as 
the “matrjx” of civilization, have but a negligible effect upon the 
lives of individuals. This is a fallacy. The new matrix of European 
civilization is being made, as I write, in Paris, Berlim, Brussels, and 
the Ruhr, Already one can see that it is tently different from that 
of the years 1900 to 1914, and that it is having a direct and painful 
effect upon 9 lives of many thousands of Germans. Is it safe to 
assume that the Germans, in this respect, are unlike the rest of the 
world, and are the only inhabitants of civilized Europe who find their 
individual lives affected by the policy and communal psychology of 
themselves and their epele s 
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Europe the war had come with somfthing ofa shock; 
they accepted the fact that the war was inevitable 
and that they had fought it for exijtence or for de- 
mocracy, and yet something or other seemed to be 
disquieting and unsatisfactory. Was it, indeed, in- 
evitable that national existence and democricy 
could only be maintained by the painful and uncom- 
fortable process of fighting a European war for four 
years? Wasn’t there, perhaps, something wrong with 
politics, policy, and government? Might there not be 
something in what those wretched “defeatists” had 
been saying for four years in all the belligerent 
countries—that it was the old pre-war system and the 
ideas behind it, and not the ‘gesticulating Kaiser or 
the dead King Edward, who were responsible for the 
war? This confused and half-conscious questioning 
and disquiet had produced an unstable psychology 
in the masses of most European countries; they were 
ready for something new, when speace had to be 
made in Paris. And chief among those who went to 
Paris to make the peace was a historian. President 
Wilson was a historian in lily sense of the word. He 
thought that the past contained lessons for the pres- 
ent and the future, and that, rightly read and inter- 
preted, it could supply the world with principles of 
policy and government which might be put into 
practice, might make great wars less inevitable, and 
might even enable human beings consciously to 
build up a new and better civilization. 

President Wilson was not merely a histotian; he 
had been sitting in one of the world’s highest places 
and preaching from it historically for four years. 
Alone among those who could speak, with what is 
called authority he had tried to “place” the cata- 
strophe in the history of the human race, and he went 
to Paris openly at per oa that the peace settle- 
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ment should be based upon the lessons of the past. 
That he failed has itself become a lesson and a 
part ofthiStory, bat his failure does not, as some may 
think, disprove what was said above. He was beaten 
partly by his own mistakes, partly by the dead hand, 
and partly by the cunning of politicians who believe 
that the proper foundations for civilization are force, 
patriotism, cupidity, revenge, and retribution. His 
defeat does not show that the world is a better place 
when ruled by M. Clemenceau and Mr. Lloyd 
George than it would be if ruled by Mr. Wilson, but, 
only that in the present state of our civilization two 
politicians can trip up one historian. The really in- 
teresting fact is that for a short period in 1918 and 
1919 the world itself, the millions of puzzled, dis- 
quieted, inarticulate persons who had fought the war 
and were to pay for the peace, was on the side of 
history. There was not a country at that moment, 
except perhaps the United States, in which the vast 
mass of tHe people were not followers of President 
Wilson. They cheered him enthusiastically as he 
drove in open carriages ¢threugh the streets of their 
cities and they demanded that peace should be made 
in accordance with the history lessons which he had 
delivered to them and the principles which he had 
laid down for them. So strong and so genuine was 
this temporary conversion that even the politicians 
who broke President Wilson had to swear to their 
people that they accepted his principles and had 
built the peace upon them. 

Misery and Mr. Wilson had produced ix the world, 
during the last years of the war and the first weeks of 
the peace, not a change of heart, Mut a change of 
mind. Hitherto ordinary men, and the great men 
who were their rulers and statesmen, had regarded 
high politics and civilization, from one point of view, 
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and Mr. Wilson’s s eeches, had acquired something 
which I can only de 
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their View of canpibalism was generally accepted. So 
that the historia}, contemplating the tragic failure 
and ruin f Mr./Wilson at the hands of Mr. Lloyd 
George and M‘ Clemenceau and the apparently 
complete snuffing out from the world of the histori- 
cal mind, may console himself with the thought that 
in past ages many Mr. Wilsons must have seemed 
tragic failures, as they were beaten and eaten by the 
Mr. Georges and the M. Clemenceaus of those times, 
while it is inconceivable that, even in private, the 
Mr. George and M. Clemenceau of our time would , 
find themselves in disagreement with Mr. Wilson on 
the subject of cannibalism. S ‘ 
Here, as is so often the case, I find that my digres- 
sion has led me back circuitously into the stream, of 
my argument. I was saying that the historian should 
be able to “place” an event like the war in the history 
of the human race in relation to progress or regres- 


-sion and should at the same time be able to show its 


significance for the future. It follows that one of the 
most important questions which the historian has to 
consider is the scale pf timeeagainst which he is to 
measure and judge events. For consider the different 
significance which will rightly be attached to an 
event like the defeat of President Wilson by one man 
measuring it against the scale of a four years’ war or 
a generation or even a century of history and by 
another man in whose sight a thousand years are but 
as yesterday when it is past. In the history of the war 
and in its political and social effects upon our genera- 
tion this may be reasonably regarded as either a 
blessed or a disastrous event of immense importance. 
Even if one takes the longer period of 100 years, one 
may still assure that the question whether the ideals 
of Mr. Wilson or those of M. Clemenceau and Mr. 
George prevailed retains considerable importance. 
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But if the historian’s scale against which he is.meas- 
uring the figure of the American {President be in- 
creased very much beyond a century, if he begin, 
however tentatively, to consider it in its relation to 
the history of the human race rather than to that of 
ephemeral nations and their vacillating policies and 
fortunes, new elements or factors are immediately 
introduced which may alter not only the significance, 
but even the nature of particular events. I will not 


may after a few years show itself to have been the 
first step to disaster, and out of the ruins of what at 
the moment seemed complete disaster may spring an 
age of vigorous civilization, F. amous men, mosquitoes, 
and herrings .compete» with one another for the 


at any particular moment communal psychology and 
civilization itself are travelling. 2 

The importance to the historian, who is attempting 
to “place” a great event in the history of the human 
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stinctively lookslat an event like the French Revolu- 
tion thrqugh the eyes of a contemporary; he fudges 
it as he would have judged it had he been alive at the 
tirhe,’and the extreme limit of his vision is perhaps a 
generation on each side of his own birth and his own 
déath. The maximum scale of the historian’s vision, 
therefore, rarely exceeds a hundred years, and this 
is much too small and too rigid to make scientific 
history possible. 

The scale of time which the scientific historian 
keeps in his mind must be continually varying, and 
he must be completely clear at any particular mo- 
ment what scale he is using. What this means will be 
explained if I now set down in outline the task which 
the scientific historian would, in my opinion, have 
to undertake in order to “place” the great war in the 
record of the human race and to judge it scientifi- 

ally. This task would fall into four main divisions: 

(1) The historian would have to begin with an 
investigation of the psychological antecedents and 
causes of the war. He would have to determine the 
nature of the matrix of civilization and communal 
psychology which made the event possible. In order 
to do this with precision he would have to select 
somewhat arbitrarily a particular and limited period 
of time for detailed investigation. I suggest that what 
is required is an account of the communal psycho- 
logy which developed between the French Revolu- 
tion and 1914 and ended in the war. Here the scale 
of time would be roughly and gaci two cen- 
turies, but it must necessarily be elastic. We want to 
know in some detail and with some accuracy the 
course takenin the development of communal psycho- 
logy during about 125 years and what part it played 
in causing an event which lasted four years. Our 
scale cannot, therefore, be consistently the whole 
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previous history of the human racø; it must some- 
timestontract to the vision of a mi\n’s lifetime and 
sometimes expand into the past beyond the eigh- 
teenth century. Nevertheless even in this investiga- 
tion the historian should never lose sight of this 
“background of “the whole history of the human 
race”, for it is against that background that he must 
view his investigation and write his history. 

(2) An investigation into the communal psycho- 
logy of the years 1914 to 1918. 
` (3) An investigation into the communal psycho- 
logy of the peace. 

(4) At this point the historian, if his task was in 
any way possible and his abilities equal to it, would 
be in a position to “place” the war in the past history 
of the human race. He would be able to explain its 
causes and estimate its importance as an historical 
event. He would now have to attempt a still more 
difficult task, to “place” the war in relation not to 
the past but to the future. He should be able to say: 
“In our investigation we have seen civilization and 
communal psychology following many trails which 
appeared in the nineteenth century and lost them- 
selves in the war and in the peace. As we observed 
those trails and tracks issue out of man’s history, we 
were able to see the direction in which they carried 
him as he moved along them, and now we can pre- 
dict that if in the future the history of the human 
race follows this trail, it will move in this direction, 
but that, if it follows that trail, it will move in that 
direction.”” 

I propose to attempt the task sketched in the pre- 
ceding chapters. I am not so presumptuous as to 
imagine that it can be achieved by me; but we live 
at a moment when to most people the world seems 
suddenly, after a period in which all things were 
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stablè and secure, to have become darkly confused 
and violently upstable, and into this doubt arid per- 
plexity, whichis so deeply seated that it can be 
observed affecting not only politics and economics 
but art and literature, family life and personal rela- 
tions, even a failure might bring some small ray of 
light or grain of knowledge. 


PART II 


COMMUNAL PSYCHOLOGY IN THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 


SECTION I 3 
POLITICAL COMMUNAL PSYCHOLOGY 


. 


CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTORY 


THERE are many people who hold that political ideas 
and beliefs played little or no part in causing the war. 
They may be divided into two schools. Some of'them 
who have baptized themselves in the undiluted 
waters of socialist theory are compelled by the doc- 
trine of their religion to see only economic causes in 
the modern world. The others are psychologists who 
believe that human beings are moved to action by 
their instincts or desires, and that it is only after a 
man has been thus impelled in one direction that he 
invents a good reason for not having chosen another. 
It may well be that these eeonomic or philosophical 
historians are right, but neither school has, I think, 
yet preserited us with an analysis of the communal 
psychology of the nineteenth century which proves 
their case. Certainly men, while they tought from 
1914 to 1918, imagined that they were fighting for 
political ideas and that it was political beliefs that 
had impelled the world to move from a state of 
armed peace to war. It is those beliefs, and the belief 
that belief caused the war, which I prọpose to in- 
vestigate. 

Let us examine the political łdea$ for which, be- 
tween 1914 and 1918, millions of human beings in- 
volved in the war believed themselves to be fighting. 
It is easy to state them generally. They may be 
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summed up in the three ideas, freedom, nationality, 
and democracy. The statesmen who were respon- 
sible for the war and for its conduct again and again 
proclaimed its object and the reason why the swords 
could not and would not be sheathed. They may 
have been mistaken, for even Statesmen are human, 
but the peoples in whose names they professed to 
speak did not think so; it is inconceiva le that the 
vast majority of those who suffered and fought and 
died would Dis continued to do so if they had not 
considered that Mr. Asquith and Mr. George, M. 
Clemenceau and M. Poincaré, Mr. Wilson, Herr 
Bethmann-Hollweg and the Kaiser, as the case 
might be, were accurately describing the reasons 
which induced them to do so. Thus in the declara- 
tion of war and peace aims, the apologies and pro- 
testations of belligerent Statesmen, which now wear, 
it is true, a tragically fusty and faded air, you may 
still find the accurate record of what most men be- 
lieved to be adequate reasons for their communal 
behaviour during the years 1914 to 1918. 

Freedom, nationality, ‘democracy—the words or 
the ideas occur again and again in the official mani- 
festoes. The Allies were fighting a defensive war 
against an attack by militarist ermany upon the 
freedom of other nations, an attempt at world hege- 


and nationality—and in the later stages of the war 
a for the right 

of self-determination. But from the first another idea 
can be traced in the political communal psychology 
of the Allied nations, the idea of democracy. Despite 
e presence of Tsarism in their ranks, they were 
fighting for democracy against militarism and ab- 
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various reasons, of which the most important, per- 
haps, was the plight of Belgium, freedom and nation- 
ality overshadowed democracy. It was the entrance 
of America among the belligerents which made de- 
mocracy the dominant idea, for the idea ofdemocracy 
hereditarily takes the first place in the communal 
psychology of Americans. But though Mr. Wilson 
spoke pre-eminently for his own people in his famous 
phrase, “We must make the world safe for democ- 
racy’, he was accepted as their spokesman by 
millions in the other Allied nations. e 

The Allies were fighting a defensive war for free- 
dom, nationality, and democracy. It is hardly dis- 
putable that, whatever may have been the aims of 
military men, the majority of people in Germany 
and in the countries allied with her believed that 
they were fighting a defensive war for freedom and 
nationality. The German Chancellor actually called 
it a “defensive war for right and freedom”. 

Thus these three political ideas and ideals were 
certainly considered by the combatants to be, in 
some way, concerned with fire war. They are ideas 
of which the significance is, as I said in a former 
chapter, neither stable nor clear, and it will be my 
object in this part of my book to analyse their mean- 
ing and to trace their connections with the political 
activities of European man which culminated in the 
civilization of the years 1914 to 1918. But without in 
any way prejudging the result of this analysis, it is 
possible and useful to point out some general, broad 
characteristics to be found in the ideas. The idea, for 
instance, of freedom when connected with that of 
nationality immediately suggests the idea of the in- 
dependent,’ sovereign, national State, and of that 
peculiar emotion towards this kind of State which we 
call patriotism. In fact one might almost say that 
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freedom plus nationality equals the independent, 
national State in modern political psychology, and 
that this equation is intimately copnected in com- 
munal psychology with the idea of external freedom, 
the ideal of the freedom of the national group to 
which one belongs from interference or control by 
another national group. Again the idea of nation- 
ality when connected with that of democracy im- 
mediately suggests the idea of the democratic, 
national State, in which the liberty and equality of 
>the individual are assured. Here democracy plus 
nationality equals the democratic national State, 
with the stress in this equation on internal freedom, 
the freedom of the individual within the State from 
interference or control by another individual. 

These ideas, in this vague form, certainly appeared 
to most people to be an adequate and legitimate 
cause for fighting. But it is remarkable that they are 
almost exactly the same ideas as those which, in tle 
eighteenth century, seemed to be an adéquate and 
legitimate cause of the French Revolution and the 
revolutionary and Napoleonic wars. Not indeed ex. 
actly the same, but so close to one another that the 
man who meant to fight for freedom, nationality, 
and democracy would not mind very much if he 
found that, in fact, he had been fighting for liberty, 
equality, and fraternity. And here we have a fact 
which may well serve as the startin -point of our in- 
vestigation. A strange fact, surely, that in that great 
social convulsion of the eighteenth century men’ 
should hawe felt themselves moved to fight for or 
against the ideas of liberty, equality, and fraternity, 
and that again, in’the even greater convulsion of the 
twentieth, millions of men should feel’ themselves 
compelled to fight and die in the defence of or in 
Opposition to the same ideas. When diseases like 
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plague and cholera cause widespread misery and 
death, we think them worth the most careful investi- 
gation. If historians, statesmen, and ordinary men 
areright in diagnosing their own political psychology, 
the death-rate from liberty and equality has been far 
higher in Europe during the last 150 years than that 
from cholera, and no disease can compete in de- 
structiveness with the idea of nationality, 

Seeing, then, that certain ideas in the communal 
psychology of the eighteenth century appeared to 
produce the French Revolution and the wars which 
followed it, and that once more in 1914 in the com- 
munal psychology of twentieth-century Europe the 
same ideas appear in a slightly different form to 
cause the war and the revolutions which followed #t, 
the scientific investigator must start by comparing 
the communal psychology of the French Revolution 
with that of the early years of the twentieth century. 
He must enquire whether the superficial similarity 
between the political ideas is real or imaginary, and 
whether, in fact, these ideas did determine the 
events of which they are Pay assumed to have 
been causes, And he will hardly be able to complete 


a 


his task satisfactorily unless he also examines to some . 


extent the history of these ideas and of political com- 
munal psychology during the interval between the 
Napoleonic wars and the war of 1914, tracing the 
growth of these apparently powerful and destructive 
ideas and their effect upon particular events. 

This ig the task which I now propose to attempt, 
but before plunging into what must necessarily be a 
somewhat complicated mass of historical fact and 
theory it will be useful to set out the points upon 
which attention must be concentrated. The ideas of 

-freedom, nationality, and democracy we have found 
to be, in the opinion of most people, intimately con- 
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nected with the war, and, superficially at least, they 
were, intimately connected with the internal and 
international upheavals of the French Revolution. 
These ideas form part of that matrix or mould in 
which, as was pointed out in a previous chapter, at 
a particular time and place the human community 
imposes its imprint upon the individual. We wish to 
examine the ideas more closely, to understand their 
meaning or meanings, to establish their place in the 
communal psychology of each period aad their effect 
, upon men’s actions, to see whether they became ossi- 
fied and fossilized or whether they have shown signs 
of growth and change. To do this we must, by means 
of analysis, compare them and their effects in the two 
periods and also during the hundred years and more 
that separated the two. But anyone who knows any- 
thing of the history of the years 1789 to 1914 can im- 
mediately point to certain manifestations of these 
ideas which are obviously of importance. We shall 
undoubtedly require to analyse not oniy freedom, 
nationality, and democracy, but also the ideas which 
lie behind imperialismy militarism, the State, inter- 
nationalism, and pacifism. 

One word of explanation should also be given. I 
am isolating in this part of the book the political 
ideas which are present in communal psychology and 
which appear, at first sight, to play a large part in 
causing wars and revolutions. I am not ignorant of 
nor do I mean to ignore the existence of economic 
ideas and economic facts, Whatever one may think 
of an economic interpretation of history, it is true 
that at most times, and certainly in the nineteenth 
century, you have only to scratch the surface of 
politics and you will find economics. But scientific 
truths, whether social or chemical, are reached only 
after a preliminary”process of isolation and analysis. 
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It is pure superstition to believe that you can take a 
rapid survey of that intricate matrix which wé call 
our civilization 4nd make some sweeping economic 
(or political) generalization about it which will ex- 
plain its manifestation in the war or the Russian Re- 
volution. It is only by isolating and analysing such 
political ideas as freedom, nationality, and democ- 
racy, that you can discover exactly what part they 
play in determining events, and so their relation to 
economic ideas or facts. In this part of the book, then, 
though I shall not forget that economics are never “ 
far off in the background, I shall concentrate«my 
attention on politics, reserving for another part an 
analysis of the economic contents of communal 


psychology. 
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CHAPTER II 
1789 


To understand the political matrix in the communal 
psycholog} of 1789, the mould into which, in that 

ear, a man’s political ideas unconsciously ran and 
baad. one must attempt imaginatively to live 
oneself back into the atmosphere, the society, and 
the events which preceded the French Revolution, 
never forgetting at the same time the ays aaa 
society, and events which preceded the war of 19/4. 
As a starting point, I propose to recall to the reader 
the bare outline of the political structure of Europe 
at the two periods. °? > » 

A man who, in 1880 or 1910, surveyed Europe as 
a political whole would inevitably have thought in 
terms of nations and states. I am an Englishman, he 
would have said, or a Frenchman, a German or an 
Italian or a Russian, A man might have said the 
same in 1780, but the implication would have been 
different. Behind the state and the nation, as they 
existed in the eighteenth century, loomed the figure 


of the monarch, not a symbol or a counter, but a’ 


solid figure, the corner-stone of the political struc- 

ture, It was an age, perhaps one should say still an 

age, of great monarchs and emperors, great mon- 

archies and empires. The Holy Roman mpire still 

existed, a gigantic shadow over central Europe. But 
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there was nothing shadowy about the empire of the 
Hapsburgs. If you here’ ace in Vienna, Prague, 
Budapest, or Brissels, you were born a subject of 
Masia Teresa or Joseph II., and to be a subject of 
Maria Teresa of Austria in 1780 was a very different 
thing from being a subject of Francis Joseph of 
Austria in 1910. 

In 1780 a Prussian was the subject of Frederick the 
Great, a Russian the subject of Catherine the Great, 
a Frenchman the subject of Louis XVI. These were 
absolute monarchs, ruling their territories and sub-' 
jects autocratically. In Lendon sat George IIT. of 
England, a characteristically English figure, ruling 
Englishmen, Scots, Welsh, Irish, and the consider- 
able beginnings of an Empire in several continents. 
Neither a great king nor an absolute monareh in the 
continental sense, behind the veil of compromise and 
confusion in which the Briton instinctively wraps up 
his political and sezial system, George III. was much 
nearer to Catherine the Great of Russia than to 
George V. of England. And throughout the rest of 
Europe, except in thé tin} republic of Switzerland, 
absolute monarchy, in various forms, was the ac- 
cepted political machinery. In Spain, Portugal, Nor- 
way and Denmark, and Sweden it took the form of 
kingdoms in which we can recognize, more or less 
exactly, the outline of modern States. In Germany 
and Italy it remained in the hands of innumerable 
kinglings and princelings, already fossils and relics of 
history, which were only finally swept out of Europe 
after a century and a half and many wats and re- 
volutions. Ore 3 

“I will have no innovations in my time,” said 
George ITI., the least “absolute” of all the monarchs 
of the Great Powers of his time, shortly after he suc- 
ceeded to the throne of England in 1760. When he 
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died, blind and a lunatic, but still on the throne of 
England, sixty years later, he had seen in his time 
and in Europe more innovations, mére revolutionary 
changes in the position of kings and princes and in 
the political ideas which hedged a king, than he 
would have seen if he had lived through any previous 
sixty years of European history. That is a significant 
fact, for the autocrats who sat upon the other thrones 
of Europe, though many of them were “enlightened”’ 
and some of them apparently reformers, would all 
"have said, with George III., “We will have no inno- 
vations in our time”, so far as the powers and posi- 
tion of monarchy were concerned. “L’homme est 
toujours demeuré au méme point,” said Catherine 
tht Great, the most enlightened of these enlightened 
despots, and when, in 1789, the French revolution- 
aries began to show that her words were not true, 
and, worse still, that kings and empresses might also 
not remain at the same point, herrage was terrible. 
“Je suis aristocrate, c’est mon métier,” she burst out 
to the representative of the French people, and there 
was an end of it. “We will havé no innovations in our 
time,” said the kings and queens, the emperors and 
the empresses. 

The innovations came in their time, and, though 
thrones and crowns bobbed up and down in the ebb 
and flow of 125 years, the innovations had left some 
deep marks on European monarchy in 1914. It is 
true that there were still thrones and crowns in 
practically every State, for only France and Portugal 
had joined Switzerland in becoming republics. But 
most of the monarchs of 1914 reigned without rul- 
ing. Almost everywhere there were» constitutions, 
elected parliaments, cabinet ministers into whose 
hands had passed the political powers of Frederick 
the Great, Louis XVI., George III., Joseph II., and 
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Cathérine the Great. In Russia there was still an 
autocrat, a silhouette Tsar from the eighteenth cen- 
tury, but even there one could distinguish the shadow 
of a constitution and the ghost of a parliament. In 
Germany there was a Kaiser talking incessantly and 
often acting like an autocrat, with one foot in the 
eighteenth century, trying to extricate the other 
from a nineteenth-century constitution and the 
feeble hands of a Reichstag. In Vienna there ruled 
an old man of 84, Francis Joseph I., Emperor of 
Austria, a Hapsburg, descendant of Rudolph of 
Hapsburg, Archduke of Austria and Emperor in 
1273; for fifty-two years in the nineteefith century 
and fourteen years of the twentieth century this 
Hapsburg had ruled in Vienna, and, though the 
forms of the twentieth century could be seen in a 
constitution and a parliament, he still contrived, by 
means of an “Emergency Paragraph”, racial con- 
fusion, and the Hapsburg Family Law, to rule like 
his eighteénth-century ancestors autocratically and 
dynastically. 

These three monarehs,eof Russia, Germany, and 
Austria-Hungary, were in 1914 the only monarchi- 
cal survivors of the eighteenth century. In other 
European countries monarchs might survive but 
their monarchy had evaporated. Here was a real 
change that had taken place, and it was noted by 
Palmerston, himself a survivor from the eighteenth 
century, as early as 1849. When in that year the 
newly elected President of the Second Republic 
wanted to call a European Congress, Palmerston re- 
marked that Europe had changed since the days of 
the great Congresses—in those days, he said, ‘‘nations 
counted for*nothing, sovereigns submitted to the de- 
cisions of the Congress, and its resolves became easily 
law. But nowadays sovereigns count for little, and 
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nations will submit to no external dictation without 
the aztual employment of force. . . .”* 

Between 1789 and 1914 a real change had taken 
place in the power of sovereigns and their position 
in communal psychology. But it would be a mistake 
to exaggerate it or, as most historians and political 
thinkers have done, assume that monarchy was no 
longer a serious element in political psychology or an 
active cause in political events. Royal marriages all 
through the nineteenth century were a disturbing 
element in international affairs and the relations of 
national States. In 1846 two such marriages ended 
the entente cordiale between France and England. The 
proposed elevation of a Hohenzollern prince to the 
Spanish throne started the Franco-Prussian War of 
1870 and the death of a Hapsburg prince the great 
war of 1914. It is surely significant that as a result of 
the great war, the Romanovs, Hohenzollerns, and 
Hapsburgs lost their thrones and that republics werz 
established in the majority of European States. 

Historians and political philosophers have been so 
much occupied with tht development of democracy 
and nationality in the nineteenth century that they 
have assumed the extinction or negligibility of mon- 
archy. To do this distorts history and obscures pas- 
sions and ideas which still play a great part in politi- 
cal psychology. Between 1789 and 1815 millions of 
persons died in an endeavour to settle the question 
whether kings were divine and their power absolute. 
By 1848 it was pretty certain that the question had 
been answered in the negative. But all questions 
with regard to, the divinity and power of kings had 
not been. settled. The few facts baldly stated above 
with regard to the nineteenth century ahd the war 
are all significant. It is significant that the war began 


1 Quoted by Philip Saar Palmerston, p. 295+ 
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between the three States, ruled by a Hapsburg, a 
Romanov, and a Hohenzollern, in which the vestiges 
of eighteenth-century monarchy and the divinity of 
kings were still considerable. It is significant that the 
war began as an attempt to make the world safe for 
kifigs and archdukes and ended in a holocaust of 
emperors, kings, princes, archdukes, and hereditary 
grand dukes. It is significant—to anyone calmly in- 
vestigating political psychology—that the war began 
because someone shot the son of an emperor, while 
it is inconceivable that a European war could have’ 
begun in 1914 because someone shot the son of a 
miner or of a prime minister. £ 

These facts are significant because they show that, 
although the position of monarchy had changed in 
the political matrix between 1789 and 1914, it was 
still an active and important element. And in the 
communal psychology, which is at once the result 
afd cause of thatenatrix, it can also be observed as 
an active element. The philosophic historian will not 
ignore the fact that royal weddings, at the end of the 
nineteenth century, nőt orfly disturbed the relations 
of States, but were—as is proved by newspapers—a 
subject of intense interest to 99 per cent of the in- 
habitants of Europe. He will note the position of the 


=æ Princeof Walesin the popular psychology and mytho- 


logy and in the picture papers of 1926, and he will 
not forget that the years which saw the great driving 
out of kings also saw the triumphal entrance of a 
Lenin in*Russia, a Mussolini in Italy, and a Rivera 
in Spain. P 

These facts and the part played by.monarchy in 
the communal,psychology of the twentieth century 
will require investigation, but I must return for the 
moment to the outline of the political structure of 
Europe at the two pees 1789 and 1914. The 
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eighteenth-century sovereign was a powerful person, 
for he was the fountain head of political power. His 
powers were the result of privilege and his privilege 
the result of inheritance. His power and privilege 
and the country over which he ruled passed into his 
hands as a result of his birth; relics of feudalism, 
they were invested in men’s minds with those attri- 
butes which to-day we associate unconsciously with 
‘property’. That was why the Frenchman was 
peels a subject of Louis XVI. rather than a 
‘Frenchman, a German of Vienna a subject of Maria 
Teresa rather than a German. In the eighteenth 
century everyone, from God—‘Dieu me pardon- 
nera, c’est son métier’”’—down to the tiller of the soil, 
had his métier, his occupation. We have seen that, 
according to Catherine the Great, who was the most 
typical sovereign of her age, the occupation of a 
sovereign was to be an aristocrat. Immediately be- 
low the monarch was a small and. well-defined cla3s 
of persons, the aristocracy, and the monarch was 
himself an aristocre* the chief aristocrat. The aristoc- 
racy had powers and privileges, feudal relics which 
were of the same nature as those of the sovereign; 
they were either inherited or devolved upon the 
possessor from someone who had inherited the power 
and privilege of devolving them. 

As soon as one turns to the twentieth century one 
sees that the position of the aristocracy had changed 
even more than that of the sovereign. The change 
had affected both privilege and political power. In 
1914 throughout the greater part of Europe most of 
the particular privileges of the aristocracy, from that 
of holding high political office to that of keeping 

igeons, had been taken from them. An aristocrat in 

ritain, for instance, inherited real and personal 

preperty like anyone else; beyond that he inherited 
88 
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A F- little more than a title. Some aristocrats inherited a 
certain amount of political power in the House of 
ze Lords, but even this had been enormously curtailed, 
and was considered, possibly by a majority of people, 
to be an absurd relic of the eighteenth century. 

e have here a difference in political structure and 
in communal psychology of some importance. In the 
twentieth century the inheritance of special privi- 
leges, such as that of not paying taxes or of keeping 
Í pigeons, and the inheritance of political power by a, 
class of aristocrats were no longer important factors 
. in the political structure and were widely çondenmed 

i ‘in communal psychology. Political power did not 
ordinarily devolve upon you because you were the 
son of your father or because someone who had given 
it to you was the son of his father; it devolved upon 
you either because you had induced large numbers 
of what was called the electorate to vote for you or 
because you had feceived it from someone else for 
whom large numbers of the electorate had voted. 

The precise position of the ar‘stocracy in the politi- 

cal structure of 1789 varied from country to country, 
according as the struggle for the lion’s share of that 
ower had favoured the king or his nobles. In 
Prania the king had won, and it was only Louis 
© XVI.’s extraordinary incapacity for ruling at all 
which prevented him from ruling autocratically. 
The privileges of the French aristocracy were almost 
entirely non-political; they had such rights as those 
of dressirfg and undressing the king and queen, of 
obtaining court sinecures, of hunting, of pursuing the 
profession of opera singer without losing their other 

{ rights of nobjlity, of not paying certain taxes, and of 
assaulting with impunity those who had not been 
born noble. They had no right.to a share in the 
government, though, as was but natural, a king 
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whose occupation it was to be an aristocrat,’ chose 
aristdcrats like the Comte de Maurepas to be his 
chief ministers. In England, on the other hand, where 
there had already been a revolution, a restoration, 
and a second revolution, the struggle had favoured 
the aristocrats and landed gentlemen. When Geoi'ge 
III. came to the throne, political power was in their 
hands for they’ held the key positions in the machin- 
ery of government. It is true that George III. for a 
time succeeded in breaking their power, but he 
*could only do so surreptitiously by an ingenious 
system of royal influence or corruption and through 
“the king’s friends”, who were themselves largely 
aristécrats. Indeed the position of the king and the 
atistocracy in England was exactly the opposite to 
at in France. In France the king held all S levers 
and handles which worked the machinery and the 
aristocracy could only get a share in the power be- 
hind the scenes by intrigue, influence, and corrup- 
tion; in England the great families held the levers 
and handles and ic=was the king who had to work 
behind the scenes for fsha by intrigue and cor- 
ruption. 5; 

[he importance of the idea of inheritance in the 
social psychology of the eighteenth century cannot 
be exaggerated. When Burke in 1799, listening with 
horror to the first mild mutterings of the nineteenth 
century in Paris, wrote an impassioned defence of the 
institutions and psychology of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, he pointed to the beauty and wisdom of a 
society founded upon birth and inheritance. The 
essential thing in, monarchy, he said, is “the legal 
hereditary succession” of the crown, and it is this 
which the people of England look upon as “among 
their rights, not as among their wrongs; as a benefit, 
not as a grievance; as a security for their liberty, not 
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as a badge of servitude”. Everything is inherited, 
whether it is the Crown or the liberties of the 
Crown’s subjects, which are only “an entailed inherit- 
anct derived to us from our forefathers”. “We have”, 
he said, “an inheritable crown; an inheritable peer- 
age; and a house of commons and a people inherit- 
ing privileges, franchises, and liberties, from a long 
line of ancestors.” 

The powers and privileges of the aristocracy were 
only part of this vast, all-pervading system of inherit- 
ance, “‘the result”, according to Burke, “of profound * 
reflection; or rather the happy effect of following 
nature, which is wisdom without reflection, and 
above it”. Birth was either a road or an insurmount- 
able bar to political power. Only one member of the 
Cabinet formed in 1783 was not in the House of 
Lords, and the exception was William Pitt, son of the 
Earl of Chatham. As late as 1827 Lord Grey opposed 
Canning on the ground that “he regarded the son of 
an actress as being de facto incapacitated from being 
premier of England”.! This w4 ñot, as Mr. Tem- 
perley, the historian irf the ‘twentieth century, imag- 
ines, an “aristocratic prejudice”, it was the natural 
attitude of the eighteenth century towards the 

owers and privileges of aristocratic birth. In 


> Humphry Clinker, when a mere squire, having been 


insulted by Lord Oxmington, sends him a challenge 
by Lieutenant Lismahago, 


Lord Oxmington was so confounded at this unexpected 
message, that he could not, for some time, make an 
articulate reply; but stood staring at the lieutenant wit 
manifest marks of perturbation. At length ringing a bell 
with great vekeneence, he exclaimed, “What! a commoner 
send a challenge to a peer of the realm!—Privilege! 


1 Quoted in The Foreign Policy of Canning; by Harold Temperley, 
p. gi. 
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privilege!—Here’s a person brings me a challenge from 
the Welshman that dined at my table—An impudent 
fellow!—My wine is uot yet out of his head. 


And in 1768, when common people had the impu- 
dence to demand that Lady Caithness should pay for 

oods supplied to her, the situation was described: as 
follows by another Scottish aristocrat in a letter to 
his factor:? 


My Worthy Friend, My Lady Caithness is harassed in 
a most barbarous and inhumane way by a set of low lifed 
Creatures, she has had the misfortune to have dealings 
with, Upor Saturday last her Ladyship’s furniture was 
all sequestrated and carried away by one Pett an uphol- 
sterer, for a Debt due him. 


In 1789, throughout Europe, political power was 
an inherited privilege. It was a valuable property 
belonging in varying proportions, according to the 
customs of the different countries) to kings, princes, 
aristocracy, and landed gentry, and handed down 
from father to so.u.74jth houses, land, money, and 
personal effects. Outside France very few people 
questioned the soundness or justice of this system. It 
was ies ge by the ordinary man as a part of 
nature, like the waning of the moon or the fall of 
leaves in winter, for it was the matrix from which, 
since the day of his birth, his political and social 
ideas had received their stamp. When questioned— 
as it came to be questioned in France—it was de- 
fended, by Burke’s philosophical defence, as the 
natural foundation for civilized society, “the result of 

rofound reflection; or rather the hap y effect of 
ollowing nature, which is wisdom ast reflec- 
tion, and above it”. 


1 James Hay to Wm. Rose, August 17, 1768, From Lord Fife and his 
Factor. 
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The þolitical matrix of 1789 was a beautiful ex- 
ample of the dead hand in history. Burke was defend- 
ing dead men’s tHoughts and the dispensations of the 
deaq. For many years past, in England and France, 
the political matrix and the system and psychology 
which were shaped by it were out of harmony with 
and dislocated from the structure of society into 
which living men found that they had been born. 
The world was no longer composed of kings and 
nobles above, their subjects and serfs, undifferenti- 
ated, inarticulate, laborious workers of the hive, be- 
low. The dead hand of feudalism, the divine right of 
kings, and the inherited privilege of politital power 
had met another hand which also moulds history, 
the hand of economics. Economics had already taken 
the common people, and had begun to divide them 
up into those “classes’’ which the industrialized 
world of the nineteenth century came to regard as 
tht normal structuse of society. This economic differ- 
entiation had already begun to affect the political 
system and, more deeply, the atti#zde towards that 
system of those who did “it share by birth the 
privilege of power. 
The classes, below the nobility and landed gentry, 
which began to assume importance in the eighteenth 
«century, were a wealthy middle class, -a middle 
middle class, a lower middle class, and an industrial, 
urban working class. The wealthy middle class con- 
sisted of large manufacturers, bankers, financiers, 
and merchants; the middle middle class of lawyers, 
civil servants, and the less wealthy businesseand pro- 
fessional men; the lower middle class of subordi- 
nate civil servapts, clerks, shopkeepers, etc. Though 
the economit development of France and Britain in 
the eighteenth century was different, yet in both 
countries the rapid growth and marked differentia- 
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tion between these classes and sub-classes were the 
same. For instance, according to T there were 
not twelve bankers outside Londori in 1750, while in 
1793 there were nearly 400.1 In France the financier 
was not heard of before 1721, but after+that date the 
financiers became a large and important class atthe 
head of the bourgeoisie. 

In order to understand how Europe changed politi- 
cally between 1789 and 1914 it is necessary to con- 
sider briefly the relation of these different, nascent 
classes, in England and F rance, at the waning of the 
eighteenth century, to the machinery of government 
which confers political power, and their attitude to- 
wards that relation. I say England and France, be- 
cause, though the political psychology and system in 
these two countries has never been the same during 
that period, they were and remained the States most 

olitically advanced in Europe and they set the pace 
in political development. ) : i 

In England the hand of economics, in the shape 
of what is know7z-ąg the Industrial Revolution, had 
already by the end or'the eighteenth century had a 
profound effect upon the existence and circumstances 
and numbers of the middle and lower classes, It had 
increased the number and wealth of merchants, 
bankers, and financiers, and had given birth to a- 
new class or sub-class, the wealthy, large-scale in- 
dustrialists and mine-owners. At the other end, there 
was emerging from it a new class, recognized im- 
mediately by those above it to be savage and danger- 
ous, the workers in mines and the urban workers in 
the new factories. Between these two extremes the 
vast nucleus or riebula of the bourgeoisie, the upper 


1 Macleod, Theory and Practice of Banking, i. 436; and Meredith, 
Economic History of England, p. 318. 
* See M. Roustan, The Pioneers of the French Revolution, ch. v. 
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and lower middle classes, was evolving its hierarchy 
of worlds within worlds, professional, commercial, or 
| shopkeeping. The hand of economics was, in fact, 
N chafiging the simple, thinly peopled, static society, 
which retained the shape imposed upon it in field 
and village by feudalism, into the highly differenti- 
ated, populous, shifting society of industrialism. 
The British Constitution made no provision where- 
i. by these classes could share in the privilege of politi- 
cal power. That power was shared between the king, 
3 the king’s ministers, the House of Lords, and the 
; House of Commons. The privilege of power, as exer- 
; cised by the Crown, the Ministry, and thé House of 
Lords, was inherited by the king and the aristocracy. 
There remained the House of Commons. The elee- 
toral system in the eighteenth century was such that 
the privilege of representation, of election to the 
House of Commons, was in fact inherited by the 
afistocracy and the landed gentry. The vast majority 
of seats was in the gift of particular families, and the 


families were either aristocratiersrthose of landed _ 


gentlemen. In the Parliafhent of 1701 Worcester- 
shire, Gloucestershire, Herefordshire, and Oxford- 
shire returned 36 members; of these 7 were peers or 
sons of peers, 5 were baronets, and 17 were landed 

“gentlemen, a total of 29 out of 36 or 80-55 per cent. 
Of the 36 members returned for the same 4 counties 
in 1790, 12 were peers or sons of peers, 4. baronets, 
and ro landed gentlemen, a total of 26 or 72-22 per 
Cents; 

As was noted in the second chapter of Part I., even 
slight changes in the established order may cause 
profound chayges in the communal psychology, 
modify the structure of society, and alter the matrix 
which we call civilization. The passage from the 
established economic order of 1701 to that of 1800 
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was a revolution, and even in its first stages its effects 
can” be observed upon the political structure of 
society. The dead hand is so tenacious and the re- 
sisting powers of human institutions are so trem4nd- 
ous that the political fagade remained outwardly the 
same until 1832; but long before that the economic 
hand of the industrial revolution had begun to 
grapple with the dead hand of feudalism. The result 
was that the inheritance of the privilege of political 
power became tempered by corruption. The most 
powerful, z.e. the wealthiest, of the new unprivileged 
classes were naturally the first to establish a claim 
to a share in that power. Their newly acquired 
wealth was in part the cause, in part the opportunity 
of corruption. The practice of selling seats in Parlia- 
ment to the highest bidder became more and more 
common, and the nabobs, the bankers, and the 
mine-owners were eager purchasers of the privilege 
to which they were barred by”their birth. Lord 
Chesterfield, as early as 1767, when he wanted a seat 
for his son and Uired £2500 for one, was told that 
“there was no such thing af a borough to be had 
now, for that the rich East and West Indians had 
secured them all at the rate of £3000 at least, but 
many at £4000, and two or three that he knew at 
£5000" “For some years past”, said the Earl of 

hatham in 1770, “there has been an influx of wealth 
into this country which has been attended with many 
fatal consequences, because it has not been the re- 
gular, natural produce of labour and industry. The 
riches of Asia have been poured in upon us, and have 
brought with them not only Asiatic luxury, but, I 
fear, Asiatic principles of government. Without con- 
nections, without any natural interest in the soil, the 
importers of foreign gold have forced their way into 

1 Letters to his Son, December 19, 1767. 
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Parliathent by such a torrent of private corruption as 
no hereditary fortune could resist.” ' ` 
When I was lobking through the records of parlia- 
mentary representation in order to see what the 
clas’ complexion of the House of Commons was in 
the eighteenth century, I came across some remark- 
able cases in which you could see the hand of 
economics suddenly stretch out from London or from 
a mining or industrial centre and grapple with the 
dead hand of feudalism in some West Country bor- 
ough or village. Take Worcestershire for instance. 
From 1701 on, year after year, for Worcester county 
and Worcester town, for Droitwich, Evesham, and 
Bewdley, with monotonous regularity you find the 
names of a few great aristocratic or landed familigs 
again and again upon the register: the Packingtons, 
the Foleys, the Rushouts, the Winningtons, the 
Lygons, and the Lytteltons. And suddenly, in this 
unbroken succession, you read that in 1790 there ap- 
peared as & candidate in the ancient borough of 
Evesham Mr. T. Thompson, of wham a contempor- 
ary notes that he “was tke=sun of a rich Jew on 
*change”. What name Mr. Thompson’s father as- 
sumed, when he was merely the Jew on “change, is 
perhaps not beyond all conjecture; the appearance 


_of his son as one of the two members for Evesham in 


the Parliament of 1790—the other member was Sir 
John Rushout, Bart., whose father, Sir John Rushout, 
Bart., had been member in 1701—shows the system 
of inherited privilege becoming tempered by cor- 
ruption. : 

The extent to which this process had taken place 
between 1701 and 1790 is reflected în the figures 
given above’ofthe number of aristocrats and landed 


1 Chatham Correspondence, iii. 405. See Lecky, History of England in 
the Eighteenth Century, vol. iii. p. 171. hi 
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2 
gentlemen returned for Parliament in those two 
years. But the process becomes still clearer if the fol- 

‘lowing figures are examined; they sħow the classes to 
which the members returned in 1701, 1790, and 1924. 
for the counties of Worcestershire, Gloucesterslfire, 


Oxfordshire, and Herefordshire belonged: D 
1701. 1790. 1924. 
Peers or sons of peers 7 12 o 
Baronets sa AA A 4 o 
Landed gentry .  . | 17 10 6 
ie 29 =80:55% | 26 =72:22% | 6=28-56% 
Merchants, mine- 
owners, or manu- 
facturers . ES: 5 5 
ANKETS . . . 0 2 2 
Lawyers PP Nat 3 3 
a a 
7=19'45% | 10 =27:78% | 10=47-62% 
Labour neas NATO O AiR 2= 9:5376 
Unclassified . .| o o 3=143% 
iS N eal 
Total returned . | 30, „| 36 21 
J 


It will be seen that at the time of the French Re- 


volution the only classes who directly shared in poli- < 


tical power in Britain were the king, aristocracy, 
landed gentry, and the financial, commercial, mine- 
owning, and manufacturing classes. Political power 
was in the main an inkented prerogative, but aeaily 
the first attack had been successfully made upon it 
by wealth—great wealth—acquired by financiers, 
nabobs, and the new industrialists. The middle classes 
and the lower orders,’ as they were, coming to be 

+ “Writing towards the end of the ancient régime, Cobbett main- 


tained that in his own lifetime the tone and language of society had 
changed very greatly for the worse, that the old name of ‘the commons 
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called, ‘had nothing to do with the making of laws or 
with the control of the machinery of government. 
They had, no dotbt, their place within the Constitu- 
tion, but it was a place bare of power. Such influence 
as they possessed was exerted from without the Con- 
stitution unconstitutionally. We have seen that the 
system by which political power was an inherited 
privilege of the aristocracy had, during the eight- 
eenth century, become tempered by corruption; it 
had also become tempered by riot. Corruption was 
the instrument through which the rising middle class, 
riot the instrument through which the downtrodden 


. lower orders, attempted to take a hand in govérn- 


ment. Nothing is more significant in the political 
history of Britain in the years preceding the French 
Revolution than the growth of “‘lawlessness”, the 
most famous examples of which were the riots con- 
nected with Wilkes and the Middlesex election of 
1968, the riots of 1771 connected with the proceed- 
ings against the printers who had reported Parlia- 
mentary debates, and the most famous of all, the 
Gordon, Riots of 1780.,Histesias, I think, have not 
given to these extraordinary outbreaks quite the im- 
portance which they deserve as symptoms and effects 
of a pathological condition in communal psychology. 
, Mob violence and rioting are always latent in 
large cities; when they actually break out, they ap- 
pear so horribly and erratically irrational that they 
are dismissed by historians and philosophers almost 
as evidence of original sin in the “lower orders”, the 
beast lying in the heart of democracy. Crirpinals, the 
“dregs of the populace”, and what we now call hooli- 
gans are always conspicuous as riors, and it is 


of England’ had given way to such names as ‘the lower orders’, ‘the 
peasantry’, and ‘the population’. . . .” Hammond, The Village 
Labourer, 1760-1832. $ 
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natural to regard their momentary ascendancy as 
evidence of weakness above rather than of something 
abnormally wrong below. The tmob has usually 
played a leading and sinister part in the great re- 
volutions, and is the traditional bogy which terfifies 
and fortifies the conservative, the reactionary, ‘the 
upholder of “law and order”, the patriot, and the 
anti-bolshevik. In their political philosophy mob rule 
and anarchy are always lying just below the surface 
of modern civilization and are only prevented from 
rising above it by a strong Government, an efficient 
police force, and a “loyal” army. 

If this view be correct it is a curious fact that the 
three great outbreaks of 1768, 1771, and 1780 should 
all have originated as protests against political acts 
of the Government and governing classes. In the first 
two, the questions involved were those which have 
for long been accepted as vital to liberty and demo- 
cracy. In 1768 Wilkes was in prison, although tiie 
Courts had held that the King and his Government 
had arrested hire jllegally, seized his papers illegally, 
and outlawed him ili¢ga'ly. The Middlesex election 
showed that the people were on the side of Wilkes 
and against the Government, and the riots grew out 
of the election and his popularity. In 1771 the ques- 
tion which gave rise to the disorders was not one 
which, prima facie, might be expected to rouse the 
passions of the criminal and hooligan classes. It was 
concerned with the freedom of the Press, the liberty 
of papers to report and comment upon parliamentary 
debates, and the right of the King and House of 
Commons to interfere with and overrule the judici- 
ary. The facts are worth recalling. The House of 
Commons had ordered the arrest of two printers for 
reporting debates and, incidentally, for referring to 
one of the debaters, Colonel George Onslow, M.P., 
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as “little cocking George” and “that paltry, insigni- 
ficant insect”. When the Sergeant-at-Arms faiked to 
arrest the offenders, the King came to the rescue with 
a rayak proclamation offering a reward for their cap- 
turé. Proceedings against six other printers followed 
almost immediately. These proceedings were ex- 
tremely arbitrary, if not illegal; they were resisted by 
the City authorities, including Wilkes and the Lord 
Mayor. When a messenger of the House attempted 
to arrest one of the offending printers, the printer 
had the messenger arrested by a constable ands 
brought before the Lord Mayor at the Mansion 
House. The Lord Mayor and Wilkes, as°alderman, 
tried the case and held that the attempt of the mes- 
senger to arrest the printer within the jurisdictioneof 
the City, on a warrant not countersigned by a City 
magistrate, was illegal; they discharged the printer 
and committed the messenger. The decision was cer- 
thinly correct; the subsequent action of the House of 
Commons in calling for the Lord Mayor’s Minutes 
and expunging the record of thezs4judicial proceed- 
ings was, as Junius put it,“mere violence and with- 
out the shadow of right”. The Government, the 
King, and the majority in the House were, however, 
at the moment prepared to go to any extreme, as 
was shown by the fact that the Lord Mayor was com- 
mitted to the Tower and detained there for six weeks. 

Strong opposition was maintained by Chatham 
and the Opposition to the action of the Government 
and House during this struggle. “The country” 
showed that it was on the side of the printers and the 
Lord Mayor in the only way then open to it—by a 
flood of addregses. The London mbb by invading the 
House of Commons, hissing King George in the 
streets, very nearly killing Lord North, and violent 
rioting also declared’its sympathies. The sympathy 
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is a material point; it cannot be dismissed as a mere 
excuse for hooliganism. What started the disorder 
was no chance incident, but, as in 1768, definitely a 
political question, one might almost say ah iđea. 
The action of the Government, the King, and the 
House of Commons was only a somewhat drastic 
assertion of the system and principle, then by law 
established, and a few years later to be defended in 
masterpieces of oratory and English prose by Burke 
—the principle that political power is an inherited 
` privilege and that those outside the privileged classes 
have no concern with that power and have no right 
to knowledge of how it is exercised. The rioters may 
have all been criminals and hooligans, interested in 
pillage and arson rather than in the science and 
philosophy of politics, but none the less they belonged 
to those unprivileged classes who were debarred by 
the system and principle from any share in political 
power. They pulled Lord North out of his barouclie 
or surged into the lobbies of the House of Commons, 
because, dimly, tawyabjected to the system, and be- 
cause the only way left tò them by the system itself 
of expressing their objection was physical intimida- 
tion of the privileged classes. 
In 1768 and 1771 the rioters were on the side of 


what may be called liberty—at anyrate the outbreak - 


of 1771, in fact, ended in the establishment of the 
liberty of the Press to report the doings of Parlia- 
ment. The Gordon Riots of 1780 were against liberty. 
But from the point of view of communal psychology, 
in one aspect, the difference is unimportant. The Re- 
lief Bill was acmild enough measure, which repealed 
a law making a Roman Catholic who kept a school 
liable to penal servitude for life. That it passed both 
Houses of Parliament without a division is clear evi- 
dence that Catholic Relief commended itself to the 
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governing and privileged classes. The Bill was essenti- 
ally the act of those classes; but, as events proved, it 
was fanatically opposed by large numbers of the un- 
enftanthised and unprivileged classes. The riots in 
Lgndon, which, for four June days, kept the city 
without any government in the hands of a raging 
mob, were not an isolated act of hooliganism. The 
disorders began in Edinburgh and Glasgow; when 
they spread to the south they affected Hull and Bath 
and Bristol as well as London. “Making every allow- 
ance for the amount of ordinary crime which entered‘ 
into them,” says Lecky, “‘and considering how in- 
finitesimal was the provocation that produced them, 
they display a depth and intensity of fanaticism we 
should scarcely have expected in the eighteerfth 
century.” To contemporaries the depth and inten- 
sity of feeling were just as astonishing as, and much 
more terrifying than, they were to the nineteenth- 


_ century historiam, and the astonishment, in both 


0 


cases, was in part due to a misunderstanding of com- 
munal psychology. The _tradiiidnal mistrust of 
Roman Catholics ard a@ hatred of Popery were 
widespread. among the middle classes and lower 
orders in 1778, when Sir George Saville’s Relief Bill 
was passed. But the people who held these political 
and religious beliefs, which were closely connected 
with the most inflammable emotions, were given no 
power or right by the British Constitution to express 
them. The Gordon Riots become less astonishing 
when one reflects that the only way in which the un- 
privileged classes in 1780 could show that*they were 
violently opposed to a political measure was by 
physical violeyce. È 

Madame’ du Deffand, sitting in Paris in 1780, a 
bare decade before a much more terrible Parisian 
riot was to overwhelm the society to which she 
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belonged, writing to Horace Walpole, was moved to 
remark: “Rien n’est plus affreux que.toutce qui arrive 
chez vous. Votre liberté ne me séduit point. Cette 
liberté tant vantée me parait bien plus onéreuse zyue 
notre esclavage.” And Walpole himself, who bad 
with the Duchess and her daughters watched London 
in flames from the top of Gloucester House, when the 
danger was all but over and he had retired to Straw- 
berry Hill to recover from the strain, on June 12, 
reflects in a letter to the Earl of Strafford: 


The Town and Parks are now one cam the next dis- 
agreeable sight to the capital being in ashes, It will still 
not have been a fatal tragedy, if it brings the nation one 
and all to their senses. It will still be not quite an unhappy 
country, if we reflect that the old constitution, exactly as 
it was in the last reign, was the most desirable of any in the 
universe. It made us then the first people in Europe—we 
have a vast deal of ground to recover—but can we take 
a better path than that which King William pointed out 
to us? I mean the system he left us at the Revolution. I am 
averse to all changes of it—it fitted us just as it was. 


It was not only the eighteenth-century queens and 
ings, emperors and empresses who said: “We will 
have no innovations in our time”. Here in Paris in 
1780—only nine years before the great cataclysm—is 
Madame du Deffand, who was a friend of Voltaire, 
convinced that English riots are the result of English 
liberty, and congratulating herself that she lived in 
France, where no such innovation as liberty had ap- 
peared. It is true that Madame du Deffand belonged 
sda. and spiritually to a past which, even in the 
aris of 1780, was dead, but it was the psychology of 
Madame du Deffand and her dead past, not that of 
Voltaire and the philosophes, which still governed 
France. It was only three years before the Gordon 
Riots that she had been able to say: “The dismissal 
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of Turgot pleases me very much; everything seems to 
me to be going very well’’—a sympathetic, contem- 
porary comment upon an event which, the historians 
telk us,°“‘made the French Revolution inevitable”. 
And there at Strawberry Hill the cultured Wal- 
põle, the son of a great Prime Minister, with the roar 
of an all but revolutionary mob still in his ears, un- 
easily aware that there must be something wrong 
somewhere below the surface, can think of nothing 
better to say to the Earl of Strafford than that all 
would be well if we went back to 1688—murmur-e 
ing, with George III. and Catherine the Great, and 
Madame du Deffand: “We will have no innovations 
in our time”. The mob which set fire to the Fleet 
Prison and drank itself to death in Holborn was, ao 
doubt, not thinking of political liberty or. innova- 
tions; the mob which shouted for Wilkes and liberty 
may not have been thinking of a Reform Bill; and 
the mob which tgied to tear Lord North to pieces 
may not have been thinking of the liberty of the Press. 
Nevertheless it is also true that ~sne of these out- 
breaks occurred over the price of bread, the econo- 
mics of wages, or the matrimonial affairs of mon- 
archy. They were obscurely political, and it was as 
such that they impressed and oppressed contempor- 
saries like Burke, who saw in them intimations of 
worse things to come, arguments for an ever more 
rigid conservatism, and horrible warnings against the 
spread of liberty or the extension of the franchise. 
The historian, surveying history panoramically 
from the vantage ground of a century and a half 
above the events, can see that there was some cause 
for Burke’s uneasiness. The London riots of George 
III.’s reigrf were significant of something new in 
communal psychology, not confined to England. The 
Empress of Austria, Maria Thefesa, writing to her 
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daughter, the Queen of France, Marie Antoinette, 
on June 2, 1775, about the disorders with regard to 
the parlement which had occurred at Paris, remarked 
that in her opinion there was “something underneath 
it all”. The language which the Queen of Francefhad 
just heard from the people of Paris, she said, is the 
same as the Empress has just heard from “our people 
in Bohemia, with the only difference that while 
yours were concerned with the price of bread, ours 
were concerned with the corvées. They also pretended 
that there was a law abolishing the corvées. In fact, 
this spirit of revolt (cet esprit de mutinerie) begins to 
become common everywhere; well, it is the result of 
our age of enlightenment!” Thus contemporaries, 
from Burke in London to Marie Antoinette in Paris 
and her» mother in Bohemia, who were not biased 
ex post facto by the unborn events of the French Re- 
volution, felt instinctively that in these blind dis- 
orders there was “something underneath it all”, 
something obscurely connected with the philosophi- 
cal enlightenmex<for which they had the same aver- 
sion as for the violencé uf rictous mobs. It may be 
noted, too, that the reaction of the Empress of 
Austria to this something new below the surface of 
communal psychology, now breaking out above the 
surface in violent objection to dear bread, corvées, the x 
imprisonment of printers, or religious toleration, was 
exactly similar to that of Madame du Deffand in 
Paris and Horace Walpole in Twickenham. She was 
enchanted, she told her daughter, to hear of the 
“firmness”? which the King and des ordres had shown 
in Paris. “We will have no innovations in our time”, 
repeated the governing and privileged classes of 
Europe. 3 

It may be argued that I am making too much of 
these three London ‘riots, but I do not think that this 
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is so. They are unique in London history, both in 
their political origin, and in their extreme violence. 
The privileged classes were amazed and profoundly 
impressed by them. There was something, they felt, 
underneath it all. That something was in reality a 
pathological condition of the communal psychology. 
The society of men and women regimented into new 
classes which had come into existence by 1780 could 
no longer safely and without protest be moulded in 
the ancient political matrix which made pegs 
power an inherited privilege. The protest in London « 
was blind, vague, politically unconscious, irratignal, 
uncivilized, and undirected; nevertheless it was an 
instinctive political blow struck suddenly and in the 
dark by the politically unprivileged. For the fixst 
time in England the voice of the modern “lower 
orders” demanded—in the only way left to it under 
the Constitution—to be heard on political questions. 
$ The riots of 1730 to 1780 were never repeated in 
this country, and in the world of the later nineteenth 
century they would have been irsonceivable. Not 
that “disturbances” and tke menace of a mob were 
unknown between the June Gordon Riots and that 
July day of 1866 when the Victorian world was horri- 
fied to see the railings of Hyde Park and some of the 
alast barriers against political democracy swept away 
by the vast crowd which had assembled under the 
auspices of Mr. Beales and the Reform League. 
But after 1780 political disturbances were always, 
as in the case of Chartism, politically conscious 
and directed. The change is of the greatest signifi- 
cance, because it points to a profoynd difference 
in the political communal psychologies of 1789 and 
I9I4. >I 
In the unreformed Parliament before 1832 the 
middle and working classes had"no representation; 
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they also had no power of electing representatives. 
Between 1760 and 1832 about ene half of the mem- 
bers of the House of Commons owed their seats to 
patrons,' who belonged to the great aristocratic or 
landed families, and had been given their seats on 
the understanding that they acted as representatives 
of their patrons. Of the other half the majority were 
themselves aristocrats or landed gentlemen. who 
owned or controlled seats. The buying of a seat, said 
Sir Samuel Romilly, a Parliamentary reformer, in 
"1807, “is almost the only way in which one in my 
situation, who is resolved to be an independent man, 
can get irito Parliament. To come in by popular 
election in the present state of representation is quite 
impossible. To be piaced there by some great lord, 
and to vote as he shall direct, is to be in a state of 
complete dependence; and nothing hardly remains 
but to owe a seat to a sacrifice of a part of one’s for- 
tune.” Yet there is no evidence. that, before tHe 
French Revolution, there was any sustained and con- 
scious demand ‘or the franchise or representation 
among the middle and Working classes. There was 
sporadic discontent with the franchise, particularly 
in the large and growing towns; when the Govern- 
ment were more than usually incompetent and un- 
popular, as during the American War, this discon- > 
tent crystallized into a real demand for reform. But 
the demand was never sustained by any widespread 
fecling that the system of privilege and inheritance 
was wrong and that all classes should have some 
share in political power. Nothing, from this point of 
view, is more,significant than the curious fact that 
popular interest, which was very marked in 1783 
when Pitt brought in his Reform resolutions, had 
* The Unreformed House of Commons, by Edward Porritt, vol. i. p. 311. 
* Porritt, op, cit. vol. i. p. 360. 
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completely evaporated when he introduced his Re- 
form Bill in 1785. 4 ' 

In June 1927 a Conservative Government sud- 
denly“announced that they would introduce and 
pais, without a reference to the electorate, a Bill 
which would perpetuate the political power of the 
hereditary peers in the House of Lords and which 
would alter the Constitution so that it would for ever 
be impossible to change the structure or powers of 
that Chamber without its consent. Within a week of 
this announcement, Mr. J. L. Garvin, a Conservative 
and the editor of a Conservative paper, wrote as 
follows: i 


In the self-governing Dominions, as in the United States 
—in emancipated Germany, as in France and Italy—the 
principle of hereditary legislation is unknown and would 
not be tolerated. Because of this obsolete, irrational 
anomaly, we alone—we who led the world so long by the 
irst famous example of Constitutionalism—have no more 
any reasoned and stable Constitution at all. Upon the 
Government’s lines we never can hayg one, Again, as in 
1911, the hereditary Peers, ipstead of being content with 
the immense social distinction belonging to their rank, are 
sacrificing the vital interests of their land to an indefensible 
and untenable form of personal privilege.* 


Mr. Garvin’s outlook and phraseology magnifi- 
cently illuminate the difference in the political com- 
munal psychologies of 1789 and 1914. Though a 
Conservative and the supporter of a Conservative . 
Government, the mere idea of inherited political 
power presents itself to him immediately as “an inde- 
fensible and untenable form of persgnal privilege”. 
It is doubtful whether there were ten men in England 
in 1789 wht Would have agreed with Mr. Garvin. So 
far were the middle classes generally from holding 


1 The Observer, Sunday, June 16, 1927. 
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inhetited political power to be an indefensible and 
untenable form of personal privilège that they were 
not responsive to the idea of claiming some share in 
political power or even in choosing those whe were 
to exercise political power. What was true of che 
middle classes was even more true of the working 
classes. There is no evidence at all that before 1789 
the “lower orders” ever questioned the principles of 
privilege and inheritance or the position of complete 
political powerlessness given to them by the Consti- 
tution. The political psychology of those classes has 
been,so admirably and authoritatively described by 
Mr. and Mrs. J. L. Hammond that I propose to 
quote their words:1 
When the French Revolution broke out there was no 
resemblance between the spirit of the working classes in 
the north and Midlands, and the spirit of the Paris demo- 
crat, on fire with vivid and emancipating enthusiasms. 
The English working classes in the centres of the new 
industry were conservative, insular, Philistine. Man- 
chester, like Birmincham, was predominantly Church and 
King; and nobody who reads Bamford’s description of 
the treatment his father and father’s friends received at 
Middleton will make the mistake of su posing that the 
Reformers whom Pitt persecuted were eis to the 
State by reason of their popularity. The working classes, 
as a body, in the North and Midlands were profoundly .., 
indifferent to ideas or causes. So long as they could drink, 
watch a cock-fight, or bull-baiting or horse-race, and earn 
_ 4 reasonable living, they were as contented as the squires 
whose tastes, if rather more expensive, were in kind not 
dissimilar, No visions exalted or disturbed their souls, and 
the sansculottes of Bolton or Wigan were as ready as the 
arsons or the squires to ut.anybody who talked or 
looked like a French Jacobin into the nearest or the 
darkest horsepond. sii 


EA L. and Barbara Hammond, The Town Labourer, 1760-1832, 
p. 288. 
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If the analysis in Part I. is correct, political F Au 
and the ebb and fiw in the political life of ascom- 
munity are determined by the relation between the 
potitical matrix and the ideas, beliefs, and desires of 
individuals. Already my brief analysis of the political 
nfatrix and the communal psychology of Pagid 
immediately before the French Revolution and im- 
mediately before the war of 1914 has revealed some 
important facts. I propose here to stop for a moment 
and summarize the position to which I conceive the 
analysis to have brought me. e 

What may be termed the material political matrix 
—the political framework of the Constitution and 
laws and customs—was in the eighteenth century a 
structure based upon inheritance and privilege. 
Politics was a part of economics and political power 
was only one and a peculiar form of personal pro- 
perty, governed by its own laws of inheritance and, 
6f course, sanctified by all “the sacred rights of pro- 
perty”. The sacred rights in this particular form of 
property belonged exclusively to the monarch, the 
aristocracy, and the landed gentry. Economically 
their attityde towards their property—from which 
many made large incomes through the sale of Parlia- 
mentary boroughs owned by them—was the same as 
that of the owner of a public-house to-day who is 
threatened by Prohibition or Local Option. From 
Lord North in 1776 to William IV. in 1832, many of 
them held that the owner of a pocket borough, 
threatened by Reform, was entitled to monetary 
compensation. ° 

Between178gand 1914 the material matrix had been 
all but completely revolutionized. In the twentieth 
century tlfe king inherited a throne, but practi- 
cally no political power; constitutionally the landed 

1 Porritt, The Unreformed House of Commons, vol. i. p. 81. 
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gentieman inherited no political property or privi- 
lege. Vestigesoftheold eig teenth-century matrix con- 
tinued to exist only in the House of Lords, and there 
in an emasculated form. Political power had ceased 
to be a form of property or inheritable privilege; ghe 
right to vote for a representative who should exercise 
that power belonged to all the individuals of any 
class who satisfied certain requirements as to sex, age, 
etc. But even greater changes had taken place in the 
communal psychology which is at once a part of the 
matrix and one of the elements which make for its 
revolution and dissolution. We have seen a Conserva- 
tive to-day talking of the principle of hereditary 
legislation as an anachronism and “an indefensible 
and untenable form of personal privilege”. Here is 
a political idea observable within the mind of Mr. 
Garvin, an intellectual conviction unconnected with 
personal interest or aims or desires; and there is, I 
think, no doubt at all that this belief, springing 
poperly from the intellect, has determined or at 
east affected hic, political action. Mr. Garvin op- 
posed the proposals of ite Government, normally 
supported by him, because he held this belief that in- 
herited political power is an indefensible and unten- 
able form of personal privilege. And there are hun- 
dreds of thousands of persons in Great Britain to-day 
whose political psychology is exactly the same as Mr. 
Garvin’s on this question. They share his belief and 
would act on that belief in the same way. 

In the eighteenth century the system of inherited 
privilege, s9 vehemently rejected by Mr. Garvin and 
nine-tenths of the population to-day, not only ex- 
isted, but was accepted. But the acceptance by that 
generation was psychologically different fom our re- 
jection. The rejection is, in the case of a very large 
number of persons; a conscious, even a reasoned, 
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political belief, capable at any moment of affecting 
their actions. The twentieth-century man in the 
street is so far a politically conscious animal. The vast 
majority of the eighteenth-century men in the street 
were not in this way politically conscious. They ac-. 
cepted the system, the political matrix, of their age, 
but they accepted it passively, as a sheep accepts the 
shape of the field in which it crops the grass and the 
form of fence which prevents it from getting into the 
clover. This passivity and political unconsciousness, 
were recognized as of the greatest importance by 
those who were politically conscious and, wished to 
keep the fields and fences, the properties and privi- 
leges, unchanged. The view of large numbers of the 
privileged classes was expressed with great clearness 
in the House of Commons in 1807 by Davies Giddy, 
President of the Royal Society, when he opposed a 
Bill for introducing elementary schools in England:* 


e 

However’ specious [he said] in theory the project 
might be, of giving education to the labouring classes of 
the poor, it would in effect he found to be prejudicial to 
their morals and happiness; it would teach them to despise 
their lot in life, instead of making them good servants of 
agriculture, and other laborious employments to which 
their rank in society had destined them; instead of teach- 
«ing them subordination, it would render them factious 
and refractory, as was evident in the manufacturing 
counties; it would enable them to read seditious pamphlets, 
vicious books, and publications against Christianity; it 
would render them insolent to their superiors; and in a few 
years the*result would be that the legislature would find 
it necessary to direct the strong arm of power towards 
them, and to furnish the executive magistrate with much 

more vigorous laws than were now imforce. 


This preliminary survey of the political insides of 


1 J. L. and Barbara Hammond, The Town Labourer, 1760-1832, 
P. 57 
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men’s minds and of the political matrix in the Britain 
of 1789, as compared with the Britain of 1914, has 
revealed a curious picture, and one which my read- 
ing of the ordinary historians and histories of politi- 
cal ideas would never have led me to expect. It ‘will 
be noticed that I have hardly ever had to use the 
words “liberty”, “equality”, or “democracy”, words 
representing political ideas which, according to his- 
torians, have been most intimately connected with 
„the change from the political system of the eighteenth 
century to the political system of the twentieth. This 
is partly due to the fact that during the eighteenth 
century, before 1789, in Britain (though not in 
France, as we shall presently see) political ideas 
hardly existed and were never operative.! A desire 
for gin or arson or a blind feeling that one is unjustly 
treated and impotent will suffice to make anyone an 
efficient rioter, and a man may be a good Tory with 
nothing in his head but passionate intezest in the 
royal family and respect for the squire, But to be a 
democrat you must have within your head, if only 
In its vaguest form, the idea of democracy, a highly 
complicated political idea which is itself intimately 
connected with other complicated political ideas like 
rights, liberty, and equality. It is true that you have 
only to scratch the surface of the brain of the twen- 
tieth-century man in the street and you will find the 
word “democracy” there. But that is not true of the 
eighteenth century. You might have searched from 


1 There was, however, a gradual general change in communal 
psychology in England Between 1720 and 1789 which prepared the 
ground for the revolutionary ideas of 1789, see below, Pp. 130 and 146. 
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political ideas. It required the French Revolution 
and the NapoleonidWars, with Godwin, Tom Paine, 
and Cobbett to turn the eighteenth-century English- 
mån irto a political animal. 

Dut there is another and a more profound and 
subtle reason why the ideas of liberty, equality, and 
democracy have played so small a part in our dis- 
cussion of the political matrix of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Democracy is not the antithesis of the English 
eighteenth-century political system, but is a growth 
from its destruction. The Englishman in 1750 was 
not a political animal, because, in a dim way, ke re- 
garded the framework of politics as determined by 
God and economics rather than as parts of a political 
system. Political power was only one kind of inhefit- 
able property, and the laws by which it was inherited 
had been fixed by God. To one living with these 
ideas within the system itself, an attempt to alter it 
tid not raise questions of political liberty and equal- 
ity or the balance of political power; it appeared to 
be an attack upon religion and thé’sacred rights of 
property and the divinely established foundations of 
human society. Even Burke, who of all pre-revolu- 
tionary British writers was the most politically pro- 
found, in his defence of the system never really dis- 

æ cussed it from the point of view of liberty or demo- 
cracy, or of what to-day we mean by “politics”. He 
could not doso, because he held that the two principles 
upon which civilization in Europe has depended for 
ages are*“the spirit of a gentleman and the spirit of 
religion”, that these two principles can only be main- 
tained by an immutable and all-pervading system of 
inheritance, that even liberty is only “an entailed 
inheritance’, and presumably, therefore, that a per- 
son who has not inherited liberty can never have or 
acquire a right to it. 
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centuty Britain to that of eighteeaith-century France, 
one finds, considerable resem lances, but even 
greater differences. Political power was,° as in 
Britain, inheritable property, but it was inheritable 
primarily by the king alone. During the reigns of 
Louis XIV. and Louis XV. the monarchy had be- 
come absolute; all powers of legislation and nearly 
all administrative and judicial power vested in the 
monarch, The aristocracy and landed gentry in- 
herited social, economic, and, to some extent, ad- 
ministrative and judicial privileges, but no effective 
political power, There was no House of Lords, and 
there was no House of Commons through which the 
feudal system and the system of inheritance could be 
modified by corruption, venality, or reform. But this 
political framework of institutions, the relics of an 
age which had passed away, no longer fitted the 
society and communal psychology which had de- 
veloped during the eighteenth century. The hand of 
economics was™uever laid upon the life of France 
with such suddenness arid violence as it was upon 
that of England; nevertheless, between 1650 and 
1789 there was a gradual evolution of a new bour- 
geoisie and a new working class, The middle classes 
increased in numbers ane some of them in wealth; 
the town workers also increased in numbers and de- 
veloped in organization and ““class-consciousness”’ 


Ifone turns from the political ath of eighteenth- 


socially, and- economicall 
orders, and all, as we shall 
enced intellectually by the 


Thus for many years before 1789 there was in 
France the same kind of lat 
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harmony between, the political framework of séciety 
and the economicidevelopment of classes ag there 
was in England. In the French system the disloca- 
tion was more vital and intractable, and its effects, 
thegefore, more obvious. The inheritance of political 
power in Britain was shared between the monarch, 
the aristocracy, and the landed gentry, and there was 
never an impassable gulf between the upper and the 
middle classes.! The House of Commons, though in 
fact an instrument of privilege and inheritance, 
maintained a façade of popular government, and 
there were always constituencies in which members 
could not afford to ignore the opinions Of the elec- 
torate. Finally, the privileged classes realized that 
there was in the background the possibility of a re- 
form of the franchise which must inevitably revolu- 
tionize the whole political system. But in France the 
feudal system of government had not been tempered 
©r mitigated byeany such checks, adjustments, or 
compromises. Political power was centralized in the 
monarchy. The king did not share*the privilege of 
power with aristocracy, fanded gentry, or middle 
classes. There was no Chamber through which the 
Government could be checked, guided, or modified, 
for the States-General never met, the Provincial 
e Chambers had fallen into decay, even the Parle- 
ments had been broken during the reign of Louis 
XV. That king, in a reply to the Parlement de 
Paris in 1766, correctly defined the position of the 
king in the French political matrix before the Revo- 
lution: f 
1 This fact was often used to encourage belief in the useful fiction, 
carefully cultivated and preserved until comparatively recent times, 
that there wert no separate class-interests in Great Britain! Even 
Lecky could write (History of England in the Eighteenth Century, vol. i. 


p. 172): “In England the interests of the nebles as a class have 
carefully and indissolubly interwoven with those of the people”. 
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Cest en ma personne seul que réside l’autorité sou- 
veraine. . . . C’est à moi seul qu’eppartient le pouvoir 
législatif sans dépendance et sans partage. L’ordre public 
tout entier emane de moi; j’en suis le gardien su réme, 
Mon peuple n’est qu’un avec moi; les droits et les in- 
téréts de la nation, dont on ose faire un corps séparé du 
monarque, sont nécessairement unis avec les miens et ne 
reposent qu'entre mes mains.! 


The French monarchy not only ruled absolutely; 
it ruled incompetently, and its incompetence was 
most energetic in the fatal spheres of finance and 
economics. Louis XIV. by his ruinous wars began to 

ave a road which led Louis XVI. to the guillotine. 
Eais XV. was a man who was eternally bored, but 
nothing bored him so much as the business of king- 
ship. Of feeble intellectual gifts, he found nothing in 
the world really to interest him, and he spent the 
greater part of his life perpetually wandering round 
and round in a narrow circle from country-seat tu 
country-seat, accompanied by a vast court retinue, 
vainly seeking iclief from his incurable ennui.? Only 
two occupations (to which our ancestors applied the 
same name, venery), hunting and sexual indulgence, 
afforded him temporary distraction, and to these he 
applied himself with the amount of assiduity of 
which he was capable. This was the man who told 
the Parlement that “to me alone belongs the power 
of making laws, absolutely and autocratically. Public 
order derives entirely from me.” He acted up to his 
statement, and he rarely roused himself to action 
unless it was to thwart such efforts as his subjects 
made to mitigate the misgovernment. Under his rule 


1 Taine, L'Ancien Régime, p. 6. es 
* Pidansat de Mairobet in L'Observateur Hollandais, quoted by M. 
sous, The Pioneers of the French Revolution, Englis translation, 
Pp. 30. 
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the financial and economic condition of Franc de- 
generated hopelessly. ° 
He was succeeded by Louis XVI., a man of excel- 
lerft intentions, but completely incapable of transact- 
ingteny business requiring decision, judgment, under- 
standing, or intelligence. The picture of him as a 
youth drawn for us by le Comte de Mercy-Argenteau, 
not a hostile witness, in his letters to Maria Theresa, 
reveals an abnormally stunted and dulled intellect 
combined with lack of virility. He was incapable of 
any intellectual interest and even of ordinary con-° 
versation. His one passion seemed to the aristocratic 
Austrian Count distressing and inexplicable; it was 
for manual labour, “pour tout ce qui est ouvrage de 
batiments, comme magonnerie, menuiserie et autres 
de ce genre”. He liked to work with workmen at 
moving heavy beams and paving stones, and would 
return from “this wretched exercise” tired and dirty, 
tò the anngyance of Marie Antoinette and the aston- 
ishment of Mercy.! In later years, as is well known, 
he devoted his attention to clock-ma‘ing. Almost in- 
capable of and always unifiterested in sexual inter- 
course, even when a duty, he gave all his energies to 
the other form of venery, and after his death practi- 
cally the only record which he left of his existence 
ewas a hunting diary in which are baldly enumerated 
the enormous number of animals killed by him. 
Louis XVI. was not exactly imbecile, but to-day in 
any ordinary walk of life he would be considered on 
the border-line of feeble-mindedness. S 
Upon this unfortunate man rested the entire re- 
sponsibility for the government of France at a time 
when its finances were in desperate disorder and the 
whole admihistrative, economic, and social system of 
1 See Arneth, Correspondance secréte entre Marie-Thérèse et le Comte de 
Mercy-Argenteau, vol. ii. p. 10. 
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the Yountry required immediate and intelligent re- 
form..He shared his responsibility and his power only 
with his wife, Marie Antoinette; a young woman of 
considerable personal charm, but ignorant and un- 
educated; untrained for and incapable of applying 
her mind to any serious subject; vain, self-willed, éx- 
travagant, and bored by anything which was uncon- 
nected with her own position, social functions, eti- 
quette, and amusements, or gambling. The more one 
studies history, the more astonishing does it seem 
that man, who is after all a rational animal, should 
have invented and passionately maintained the fan- 
tastic political institutions and political beliefs which 
have existed in all ages and have frequently been the 
cause of some of the worst of human catastrophes. 
But there is no period of history in which the political 
antics of the human mind seem to the impartial and 
dispassionate observer more grotesque and inexpli- 
cable than that in which France drifted helplessly ints 
the Revolution. It was an age of progress, of intelli- 
gence and reas-a and culture, of good will and good 
intentions, an age in which political thought itself 
was formed or dominated by Montesquieu, Voltaire, 
and the Encyclopaedists, Rousseau. For fifty years it 
had been widely recognized, not merely by men of 
“advanced” views, that catastrophe could hardly be 
avoided unless there were political reforms affecting 
in particular the administration and the finances of 
the State, and to some extent the whole economic 
and social system of the country. Yet all, through 
those years the political system through which alone 
the reforms could be instituted remained of such 
childish absurdity that not even the ordinary busi- 
ness of government could be carried on with average 
incompetence. 

The whole government and the possibility of re- 
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form depended ultimately upon the judgment and 
decision of the young man and young woman whose 
characters, capacities, and interests havt been de- 
scribed above. They were surrounded and separated 
frerh the rest of the nation by their Court, composed 
of a comparatively small number of aristocratic fami- 
lies. The French aristocracy were landowners, with 
various economic and social privileges, but with no 
political or social responsibilities. The time of those 


o 


-vho formed the immediate entourage of the king and. 


_ueen was occupied entirely by the elaborate rituals 
and ceremonies of etiquette for which the French 
Court was famous, by hunting and social amuse- 
ments, and by an even more elaborate ritual and 
ceremony of perpetual intrigue. This intrigye was of 
political and historical importance, for it contributed 
directly to the bankruptcy and misgovernment of 
Krance. What we should now call the revenue was, 
of course, ‘absolutely at the disposal of the king. A 
considerable part of it was wasted. by, the incredible 
extravagance of the royal establishments. The scale 
of expenditure in a Court where the queen had three 
hundred horses for her own personal use, and a 
whole army of grooms and officials attached to the 
é Stable”, was gigantic. But the drain of this personal 
extravagance upon what should have been the re- 
venues of France was enormously increased by the 
organized system of social graft elaborated in the 
Court. The aristocracy engaged in a perpetual in- 
trigue to“ obtain from the king or queen profitable 
sinecures or gifts of land or money. ‘Those who were 
in favour at Court expected to obtain for themselves 
and for their relations and friends the reversion to 
sinecures which became vacant or, in case of need, 
the creation of new sinecures. The nephew of a 
Duchess, who had the privilege of handing the queen 
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her shift every morning when she got out of bed, felt 
badly treated if he did not obtaia a lucrative post on 
his twenty-first birthday, and, if he married, a royal 
gift of money or land or both. The sums extracted 
from the king and the country by those who stood 
very high in favour at Court were colossal. Very 
early in Louis XVI.’s reign, the good Count Mercy, 
who watched so tenderly over Marie Antoinette, 
was alarmed by the spoils obtained by the Polignac 
family when the Duchesse de Polignac became the 
queen’s favourite. On December 17, 1779, he writes 
to the queen’s mother: 


Depuis quatre ans on compte que toute la famille de 
Polignac, sans aucun mérite envers Etat et par pur 
faveur, s’est déja procuré tant en grandes charges qu’en 
autres bienfaits pour prés de cing cent milles livres de 
revenus annuels,+ 


Looking back from our time to the days of the 
eighteenth century, one sees a butterfly bloom of 
beauty upon the'surface of life in that age. It has the 
soft texture of ordered civilization and civility; it is 
gaily coloured by manners and politeness, wit and 
sociability; its movements are slow and graceful. The 
eloquence of a famous passage in Burke has made, for 
most English people, the lives of the king and queen 
and their Court at Versailles an emblem of this 
eighteenth-century romance. Yet anyone who reads 
contemporary memoirs and letters cannot fail to see 
that the life actually lived by Louis XVI., Marie 
Antoinette, and their intimates was of a dreary and 
almost barbarous futility. The ceremonial etiquette, 
which began in bed in the morning and only ended 
when they were replaced in bed with tie necessary 
formalities at night, and to which many hours of the 

* Arneth, op. cit. vol. iii. p, 382. 
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day had to be devoted, would, ifit were found t6-day 
surrounding the kipg of an African tribe, be re- 
garded as barbarous and ridiculous. The king and 
quten and the Court circle were completely dissoci- 
ated from the intellectuality and wit for which the 
eighteenth century is now famous. Catherine the 
Great of Russia and Frederick the Great of Prussia 
might count Voltaire, Diderot, or Grimm among 
their friends and correspondents, and they prided 


themselves on being, at least in theory, the patrons, 


of enlightenment. But at the French and Austrian 
Courts “les philosophes” were regarded with.terror 
and disgust,! and even if this had not been so, neither 
Louis XVI. nor Marie Antoinette were mentally 
capable of understanding or discussing their ideds. 
The queen, when she was not occupied With the 
routine of etiquette and intrigue, found her chief 
pleasure in a feverish gaiety of dancing, acting, 
4nd gambling. Fhe king, when he was not occu- 
pied with hunting or clock - making, found no 
pleasure in anything; afflicted witil the boredom 
hereditary among the Bourbons, he drifted silent, 
awkward, .and melancholy through his wife’s 
gaieties. 
Meanwhile the government of France had to be 
«arried on, and the power and responsibility of 
goverhing rested with Louis and Marie Antoinette. 
He was congenitally and she temperamentally in- 
capable, but it is remarkable that the more incap- 
t Jn 1774 the Emperor Joseph, who also prided himşelf on being 
“advanced”, came to France to visit his sister, Marie Antoinette, 
When it was learned that he proposed to visit Voltaire, Tissot, and 
Haller on the way, the Courts of Vienna and Paris were horrified. 
Mercy sums up the philosophes to Maria Theresa as “ces savants ct 
hilosophes modernes, qui, dans leur vie privée, leurs ouvrages et 
eurs détestables principes, ne donnent que des exemples propra à 


bouleverser la société et y faire naître le ‘trouble et le ésordre”, 
See Arneth, op. cit. vol. ii. p. 102. 
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able'they proved themselves of fulfilling their -re- 
sponsibilities the more blindly they clung to their 
powers. The government was carried on through a 
Council of Ministers appointed by the king. The 
king and his ministers made the laws, and thead- 
ministration was carried on in the Provinces through 
the “Intendants’’ who were appointed by and were 
only responsible to the king and the Council. The 
whole administration was incompetent, despotic, er- 
ratic, irresponsible, and economically unfair and un- 
‘sound. In 1780 the machinery of French government 
was about 300 years out of date; it had no relevant 
points of contact with the social, economic, and in- 
tellectual condition of the people upon whom it was 
imposed. The attempt of Louis XVI. and Marie 
Antoinette to make this machinery turn the compli- 
cated ‘wheels of eighteenth-century society may be 
compared to that of an imbecile child trying to fly 
an aeroplane with the pistons and boiler-of the first 
steam engine. 

Between 177% and 1789 the dislocation between 
the machinery of government and the condition of 
society was so obvious that the necessity for reform 
was widely recognized. There was even considerable 
agreement as to the nature of the reforms which were 
needed. Somehow or other the revenue must be 
made to equal the expenditure. The exemption of 
the nobility and clergy from taxation could no longer 
be maintained. Some of the antiquated obstructions 
to internal trade must be removed. Some share in the 
government and control over the administration 
must be given to the people. Even the king was 
dimly aware that these reforms were imperative. 
Three times during his reign he took the first step to- 
wards them, only in each case to draw back—in 1774 
when he appointed Turgot Minister of Finance, in 
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1777 when he appointed Necker, and in 1788 when 
he recalled Necker. ‘ 

The French Revolution, looked at from, one point 
of view by the generations which followed it, will 
alyays appear to be one of the most mysterious and 
inexplicable outbreaks of human folly and violence. 
It was so obviously unnecessary. It began with de- 
mands that practically everyone in France agreed 
should be granted. It looks as if, between 1780 and 
1791, any statesman of moderate intelligence and 
courage might have turned the movement into peace- ` 
ful and constitutional channels. But men and events 
in Paris seem during those years to have béen moved 
blindly in the other direction by the hand of a malig- 
nant deity; and with each approach to violence and 
anarchy the momentum increases. It is not surprising 
that many people have tried to find an explanation 
for this extraordinary phenomenon by assuming that 
the movement towards anarchy was deliberately in- 
stigated and directed from the first by wicked men— 
secret societies, Freemasons, Jews, Giléanists, or re- 
publicans—political prejudice determining in each 
case what class of man is selected as instigators, 
because political prejudice so often determines what 
class of men are considered to be wicked, 

» History, however, becomes much more explicable 
once it is realized that political wickedness hardly 
exists, or exists only in the delusions of political pre- 
judice. Men are not politically wicked, though they 
are politically blind and almost incredibly erie If 
one tries to explain the French Revolution by finding 
its causes in wicked motives imputed to persons with 
whom one disagrees politically, history becomes a 
moral fairy’ tale suitable to be read only in nurseries. 
If one remembers, what most historians appear never 
to have noticed, that gross stupidity is not an un- 
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common characteristic of human beings, and if one 
examines the political psychology of those who took 
part in the Preh Revolution and the political 
matrix which gave its impress to that psychology, the 
events of 1789 to 1791 seem to be less mysterious and 
less inexplicable. 

The stupidity of Louis, Marie Antoinette, and the 
small circle of their most trusted advisers, largely de- 
termined the course which the Revolution took in its 
first stages, and, once the tide began to flow in that 

` direction, it could only have been stemmed or de- 
flected by very wise and courageous statesmanship. 
The king“was one of those dangerously stupid and 
well-meaning persons whose characters contain al- 
ternate strata of weakness and obstinacy, and it so 
happened that he yielded where he ought to have 
been firm and was firm where he ought to have 
yielded. It was essential that he should e an active 
parts to three considerable political acts, if the diš- 
ocation between the machinery of government and 
the conditions*of society was to be reduced and 
violent disruption avoided, He had to allow someone 
to reform the finances; he had to curtail the heredi- 
tary privileges of the privileged classes; he had him- 
self to curtail his own despotic power. His psychology 
and the psychology of the privileged classes, inter 
acting upon each other, prevented any of these acts, 
while the peculiar political communal psychology of 
France at the time, to which I shall return later, 
made resistance to these changes extremely danger- 
ous. The danger was increased by the alternations of 
weakness and-firmness in the king’s character which 
were reflected in -his policy. From the day when he 
appointed Turgot in 1774 to the fatal day in 1789 
when he closed the doors of the “Salle des Menus 
Plaisirs” against the National Assembly, he vacil- 
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lated between reforta and resistance to reform. The 
appointment of Turgot and Necker and the ‘pro- 
posqls laid before the Assembly of Notables in 1787 
by Calonne show that at moments it was possible for 
sensible people to make him understand and accept 
the necessity of some financial reforms and some 
curtailment of privileges. But as soon as practical 
steps had to be taken to carry out these reforms, the 
_ psychology of the small privileged class which sur- 

rounded the king, and whose material interests were 
affected, became a determining factor. Louis invari- 
ably yielded to their pressure, and so the drift towards 
*bankruptcy and revolution continued. Even more 
disastrous than this vacillation was the firmness of 
the king where the preservation of his own powers 
was in question. In ordinary life one often “notices 
that the most incompetent people are the most punc- 
tilious with regard to their own dignity and the most 
jealous to assert tlfeir “rights”, and in history some 
of the kings who have proved themselves the least 
competent to rule have been the most determined to 
rule despotically. Louis XVI. of France, like Charles 
I. of England, was one of them. The greatest firm- 
ness which he ever showed in his life was when, be- 
tween 1786 and May 1789, his Government ex- 
Hausted every expedient in order to resist the de- 
mand for the summoning of the States-General in 
gier, that is, to preserve the despotic power of the 

ing. 

The crisis of Louis’s life and of European civiliza- 
tion occurred in those three years between £786 and 
1789. The Government could no longe? carry on at 
all without some reforms; every class in the com- 
munity knew and admitted that fact. The Govern- 
ment itself was forced to act and by its acts, by the 
proposals of the king’s ministers, Calonne, Brienne, 
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and’ Necker successively, it showed that it really 
knew what the essential reforms should be—financial 
reform involving taxation of the privileged orders 
and curtailment of the autocratic power of the king’s 
government. De Tocqueville says that if Louis had 
had the right character and the necessary abilities, 
he might have accomplished most of the greatest 
changes in society and government which were ac- 
complished by the Revolution, and not only might 
have retained his crown, but have considerably in- 
creased his power. Few who study the political 
psychology of France between 1780 and 1790 will 
disagree, but Louis’s last chance came in 1786 and 
that he failed to take it was due as much to his pos- 
séssing the psychology of the despotic monarch as to 
his lacking ability and character. He and his ministers 
were prepared to begin the financial reforms, they 
were not prepared to associate the “people” with the 
Government. The summoning of the Notables in 
February 1787 was an expedient for avoiding a 
summons of the States-General, for the States-Gen- 
eral was the symbol of popular participation in gov- 
ernment. The struggle between the king and the 
people during the next two years determined the 
course of the Revolution. It centred in this demand 
for the States-General, first publicly made by the 
Parlement of Paris in refusing to register the royal 
edicts for taxation. As the demand became more in- 
sistent, the acts of the king became more arbitrary, 
and he himself more insistent on his right to rule 
despotically. The stage for the Revolution was set 
when the Parlement was forced to register the edicts, 
when the judges ‘were arrested and confined to fort- 
resses under royal letires de cachet, when the king’s 
minister, Brienne, on November 19, 1787, told the 
1 L’Ancien Régime, vol. iii. ch, iii. 
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Parlement at the “Royal Sitting”, that “all Lg 
belonged to the King, who was responsible to,God 
alone”, when the misitary were used to compel the 
meftropotitan and provincial Parlements to register 
edicts. The last act of the tragedy began in June 
1789. On June 23, at the Royal Sitting, when Louis 
surrounded the Hall with soldiers and then person- 
ally told the Tiers-état that they had no right to dis- 
cuss the Constitution and ordered the States-General 
to separate, he announced his intention of retaining 
his own absolute powers. When on July 11, after 
massing troops in Paris, he dismissed Necker and 
appointed the Duc de Broglie War Minister, hé gave 
the signal for the outbreak of war between absol- 
utism and democracy. Once war has broken out, 
whether it be international or civil war, the. psycho- 
logy of individuals changes, and there rapidly fol- 
lows a complete change in communal psychology. 
Violent passions arise from the use of force and soon 
make people distort or even forget the reasons why 
they are using or resisting force. There is nothing 
really surprising in the eveats which followed 1791, 
the execution of the king, the Reign of Terror, the 
emergence of Danton, Robespierre, and Napoleon; 
what is surprising is that the political stupidity of a 
handful of people during the years between 1786 and 
1789 should have made those events practically in- 
evitable. 

I have so far been considering the position of the 
king and, the privileged classes in the French politi- 
cal matrix of the eighteenth century. Tt has great re- 
semblances to and differences from that of the king 
and privileged classes in the English political matrix 
of the sametentury. In both countries political power 
was an inherited privilege exercised according to a 
system determined by the dead hand of history, 
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whije the machinery of government, so determined, 
was pot in harmony with, and was becoming more 
and more out of harmony with, the social structure 
and the communal psychology which developed asa 
new form of society developed. In England the dis- 
cord was mitigated by the lack of Sap rigidity 
in the system of privilege, the division of the privilege 
of power between king and aristocracy and landed 
gentry, the tradition of political compromise, and the 
absence of political ideas; on the other hand it was 
accentuated } by the rapid development of a new 
€conomic social structure. In France it was miti- 

ated bythe slowness of the economic development, 

ut accentuated by the rigidity of the system of 
privilege and government, the absolutism of the 

ing, the economic privileges of the privileged classes, 
and the extraordin development among all classes 
of the habit of think g about politics. The effect 
of this thinking upon the communal psychology 
of France was very important, because, as was 
pointed out e2slier in this ok, nothing is so unusual 
or so dangerous in individuals or in societies as 
thought. . 

The philosophes, Montesquieu, Voltaire, Rousseau, 
and the Enc clopaedists, during the years which pre- 
ceded the evolution, taught Frenchmen of all, 
classes to think about politics and even to apply the 
test of reason to their social and litical institutions. 

- Roustan, who has written a brilliant book show- 
ing how the questioning, sceptical, rational, reform- 
ing attitude of the philosophes gradually permeated 
the different çlasses, sums up: “The influence of the 
philosophes upon the course of the whole of the eight- 
eenth century was real and decisive: they brought 
about the French Revolution”. That is true, and the 

* Pioneers of the French Revolution (English translation), p. 287. 
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really interesting thing is to trace the effect of thought 
ol ia a communal psychology which made the events 
of 1786 to 1815, if nét inevitable, at least ible. If 
thé fact§ are closely examined, the Revolution will 
be, found to be one of the most intricate examples of 
that complicated interaction between the old and 
new communal psychology and the structure of 
society to which reference was made in Chapter II. 
of Part I. (p. 56). 

The social and political structure of France was, 
as I have said, extremely rigid and it tended to be-* 
come even more rigid during the first half of the 
eighteenth century. The dislocation between the 
political and social institutions and the economic and 
social development was serious, and every history 
book which deals with the period is full of examples 
of its disastrous effects: poverty and over-taxation, 
luxury and under-taxation, famine, riots, bank- 
suptcy. These conditions produced a very wide- 
spread discontent, as a rule, like most popular dis- 
content, vague and sullen, but liable-from time to 
time to show itself in outbreaks of violence. “Cet 
esprit de mutinerie”, which worried Maria Theresa 
in 1775, had in fact been growing in France for fifty 
years before the Revolution. Already by the middle 
<f the century it was showing itself in sporadic 
“émeutes” and “combustions”, which, it was recog- 
nized at the time, might easily become revolutionary. 
“Les Parisiens sont en grande combustion”, writes 
D’Argengon in his Journal in 1753- “Un magistrat 
m’a dit qu’a la suppression du Chatelet, il ne doute 
pas que l’on ferait Am barricades, et que c’est par la “ 
que la révolution commencerait.”.. 

This populdr discontent was vague and sullen, as 
I have said, and only occasionally issued in vague 
and violent saree which remind one of the 
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Gordon riots in London, But there was one element 
in Frénch popular psychology during the eighteenth 
century which existed before the philosophes began to 
affect public opinion and which had no counterpart 
in eighteenth-century England. All historians agree 
that the French people were intensely loyal to the 
monarchy right up to the year 1789; they seemed to 
think, with Voltaire, that it is natural to love a dyn- 
asty which has reigned for 800 years. The fact must 
be accepted as true, but it must be considered in 
relation to the funerals, not only of Louis XVI. who 
was decapitated by his loving subjects, but of his 
predecessors on the throne, Louis XV. and Louis 
XIV. Louis XIV. was one of the great kings of Euro- 
pean history, whose reign was long, victorious, and 
glorious;-but it is only in national anthems that 
reigns are both happy and glorious, and, when the 
eighteenth century was still very young and Louis, 
being very old, died, his death was welcomed with» 
ecstatic joy by his loving subjects. They laughed and 
drank and sang¥they shouted insults and obscenities 
after his corpse when they Saw it borne along the rue 
de Saint-Denis. “I cannot recall without horror”, 
wrote the Duc de Richelieu, “the disgraceful con- 
duct of the people of Paris on the day of the funeral 
of their sovereign. The death of the most odious» 
tyrant could not have afforded more pleasure.” He 
was succeeded by his great-grandson, Louis XV., 
who reigned for fifty-nine years. The ecstasy of joy 
with which the French welcomed the death of the 
great-grandfather was equalled by that with which 
they greeted tke accession of the great-grandson. All 
contemporaries agree that during the first part of his 
reign Louis XV. was worshipped throughout France; 
he was universally “Ze Bien-Aimé”. Yet his death in 
1 Roustan, The Pioneers of the French Revolution, p. 30. 
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1774 evoked the same spontaneous outburst of popu- 
lar rejoicing as had that of Louis XIV. iné1715. 
There was the same “disgraceful conduct” of the 
people of Paris; the same laughter and drinking and 
siaging and shouting of insults after the corpse along 
the rue de Saint-Denis: “Va-t’en salir Phistoire”? 
shouted from the pavement by some nameless, 
drunken genius, was his funeral oration, And im- 
mediately the same cycle in the tides of hope and 
disappointment, of love and hate, began again with 
Louis XVI. He was welcomed with the same hope- 
ful joy as his grandfather. Nothing had changed, ex- 
cept that men’s patience had become shorter and 
their tempers quicker. Also the third wave is notori- 
ously the largest, and the third royal funeral was the 
most disgraceful. The subjects of Louis XVI. refused 
to wait for him to die in his bed in order to be able 
to rejoice at his death. 

It is only becatse historians have been more inter- 
ested in events than in communal psychology that 


the significance of the way in which the French 
buried their kings in the eighteenth century has 
escaped them. The popular rejoicing at the death of 
Louis XIV. and Louis XV. may be compared with 
the Gordon riots; they were symptoms of something 
working in the political psychology of the lower 
orders. In London the mob dragged the Prime 
Minister from his carriage and pulled his wig off and 
burnt the Lord Chief Justice’s house over his head; 
they left the king alone, and it is inconceivable 
that the funeral of any of the Georges should 
have been made a festival of públic rejoicing. 
Meanwhile the French welcomed each new king 
with fervour, only to insult his corpse and dance 
with joy upon his grave; they left the king’s mini- 
sters alone, or at least they never got beyond hoot- 
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ing the Chancellor Maupeou when he ceased to be 
Chantellor. 

The Lordon and Paris mobs were not politically 
minded, but they had the ordinary man’s faculty, in 
ordinary affairs, of “putting two and two together’. 
When the Englishman pulled Lord North’s wig off 
and the Frenchman spat on the coffins of Louis XIV. 
and Louis XV., they were applying common sense to 
politics and laying the foundations of the modern 
„theory and practice of nineteenth-century democ- 
racy. They showed clearly that they knew in whose 
handalay.the exercise of political power, and, there- 
fore, upon whose head lay the responsibility for the 
manner of its use. Particularly in France the violent 
alternation of love and hope followed by hatred and 
insult, in the attitude of the people towards their 
kings, is politically rational and significant. All politi- 
cal power was in the hands of the king; the people 
knew it; all their political hopes weve centred in him” 
and, when he disappointed them, he became the 
author of their” misfortunes and the object of their 
anger, 

There is ample evidence that widespread political 
discontent was an active element in the communal 
psychology of France for over fifty years before the 
Revolution. Barbier in his Journal is one witness.” 
This Paris lawyer, who kept a diary from 1718 to 
1763, had the mind, character, and attitude which 

_ have been typical of the middle-class man in all ages. 
But in no age and place except the eighteenth cen- 
tury and France could a Barbier have written the 
Journal of Edthond-Jean-Francois Barbier. The or- 
dinary middle-class man is always a supporter of the 
Government and a grumbler against the Govern- 
ment. Below him ,are the lower orders, his “‘in- 
feriors”, alien, uncouth, a force liable at any moment 
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to become dangerous, violent, and out of ios ser 
Above him are his “superiors”, the aristocraty or 
plutocracy and governing classes, whom he supports 
as the bulwark of law and order, but against whom 
heas, always ready to grumble because of their taxes, 
their corruption, their political incompetence, and 
their arrogance. And far away at the top of the hier- 
archy of human society is the king for whom, in nor- 
mal times, the good bourgeois has a religious venera- 
tion and even personal affection. ‘ 
All these Theophrastian characteristics are to be 
found in the self-portrait which Barbier has peated 
for us in his memoirs. But there is something else. 
Barbier was fourteen years old when there died 
another typical bourgeois, Samuel Pepys, who alSo 
immortalized himself in a diary. A comparison of the 
political atmosphere of these two diaries will show 
the nature of this “something else”. An analysis of 
Pepys’s diary reveals the political matrix peculiar to 
English society in the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury; but though it was written between two revolu- 
tions, it reflects the political psychology of a middle- 
class man living in an extremely stable and generally 
contented society. You never in Pepys get the sense 
of dislocation and strain in the relations between the 
people among whom and the olitical institutions 
under which he lived. Even in June 14, 1667, when 
the Dutch fleet was at the mouth of the Thames, all 
that Pepys has to record is that “the City is troubled” 
and “‘it ig said they did in open streets yesterday, at 
Westminster, cry, ‘A Parliament! A Parliament?” . 
The worst symptoms of internal disordér and discon- 
tent recorded ky Pepys in ten years were the troubles 
with the “Fanatiques” in 1661 and 1662, who, under 
the leadership of Thomas Venner, the fifth-mon- 
archy man, rose in arms on the morning of January 
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6, 1861, about thirty-one in number, crying “The 
King-Jesus, and the heads upon the gates”, with the 
object of establishing the Millennium, and under the 
misapprehension that, to quote from the diary, “the 
end of the world is at hand, and that next Tuesday 
is to be the day. Against which, whenever it shall be, 
good God fit us all.” It is true that Pepys will some- 
times record that he went to “my Lord’s” and there 
“sat talking with Mr. Moore. bewailing the vanity 

> and disorders of the age”, but Mr. Moore was a dis- 
contented man, and the vanity and disorders of the 
age ‘axe always a conventional subject of conversa- 
tion for the good bourgeois. A fortnight later, when, 
as Pepys’s custom was, in the evening of the last day 
of the year—the very year, 1662, when the Fana- 
tiques had prophesied the end of the world—he sat 
down to write in his diary a summary of his private 
condition and of public matters, he finds nothing 
more serious to cause him regret ur uneasiness thai 
“our late mayde Sarah going from us”, the too public 
dalliance of the king with my Lady Castlemaine, 
and the fact that “the Bishopps are high, and go on 
without any diffidence in pressing uniformity”. And 
he ends his survey: 
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My Lord Sandwich is still in good esteem, and now 
keeping his Christmas in the country; and I in good 
esteem, I think, as any man can be, with him. Mr. Moore 
1s very sickly, and I doubt will hardly get over his late fit of 
sickness, that still hangs on him. In fine, for the good con- 
dition of m self, wife, family, and estate, in’ the great 
degree that it is, and for the public state of the nation, so 
quiet it is, the Lord God be praised! 


Barbier could never have written that last sen- 
tence, not only because he was Edmond-Jean-Fran- 
çois Barbier and not Samuel Pepys, but also because 
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neither he nor any Frenchman living in Fran be- 
tween 1718 and 1789 breathed a psychological átmo- 
sphere of normal poKtical stability and contentment. 
At' no fime during those seventy years could the 
Lard God be praised in Paris “for the public state of 
the hation, so quiet it is”. In the very first pages of 
the Journal, during the extraordinary episode of 
Law and the finances, the Spanish plot, and the 
struggle with the Parlement, you are in an atmo- 
sphere of strain and discontent and instability. It is 
an atmosphere which persisted in France right up to 
the Revolution, and, even when for a time, as under 
the senile hand of Fleury, whom Barbier so much 
admired, the calm of old age seemed to have de- 
scended from the Minister upon the country, it was 
not the calm of stable contentment, but the dead lull, 
so full of uneasy tensions, which comes before the 
violent storm, The outward signs of these tensions 
are well known, for they are recorded in the history 
books—the insurrection in Brittany in 1719, for in- 
stance, the famine riots of 1740 and ¥741, or the ex- 
traordinary unrest of 1750 when the people suddenly 
began to believe that children were being kidnapped 
by the Government for the purpose of populating the 
colonies, And the outward signs are reflected in the 
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cinner attitude, of distrust and discontent and dis- 


quiet, which Barbier and those among whom he 
lived show towards the Government of France. 
Upon this vague distrust, discontent, and disquiet, 
so widespread through the ordinary minds of ordin- 
ary people, there came something which hitherto had | 
been extremely rare, perhaps had never appeared, in 
the world. I said that if you had. been able to ex- 
amine the inside of an ordinary Englishman’s head 
in 1789, you would have had the greatest difficulty 
to discover a single political idea. The opposite 
13 as $ 
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would have been true of a Frenchman’s. Almost 
everySFrenchman’s head in 1789 was already seeth- 
ing with political ideas. For forty years, ever since 
the publication of L'Esprit des lois in 1748, there 
had fallen upon their brains, and upon their vague 
discontent and disquiet, a steady rain of political 
thought. Montesquieu in 1748, the first volume of 
the Encyclopaedia in 1751, Candide in 1758 and the 
Dictionnaire philosophique in 1764, Du Contrat social in 
1762, De l'homme in 1772, Le Mariage de Figaro in 
“1784—these are some of the main sources of that rain 
which began by fertilizing the minds upon which it 
fell and ended by causing in them an extraordinary 
political and social fermentation. 

‘The philosophes were not the first people in the 
world to invent political thought or to discuss politi- 
cal ideas in reference to the society in which they 
lived. But they were the first people who got ordinary 
men and women in every class to share their thoughts 
and discussions. The difference between their inti- 
mate relation “vith and permeation of their contem- 
poraries and the aloofness of political thinkers in 
other times and places can be seen by comparing 
Pepys with Barbier, Pepys was a far more intelligent 
and mentally active man than Barbier, but the politi- 
cal thought of his day passed over his head and had 
no influence upon his ideas or his life. It is true that 
on November 20, 1661, he went to bed “with mind 
cheery” and “lay long reading Hobbs his Liberty and 
Necessity, and a little but very sieeve piece, and so to 
sleep”. That was already seven years after the Letter 
on Liberty and Necessity had been published. And on 
September 3, 1668, he went to his bookseller and 
paid 24s. for a copy of Hobbes’s Leviahan, at the 
second hand, a book which had been published seven- 
teen years before at 8s, and which the Bishops would 
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“not let be printed again’’.* But no political thought 
or social speculations of Thomas Hobbes or vous 
else affected the mind of Pepys or his attitude to the 
soéiety in which he lived and to the king’s govern- 
ment of which he was a part. His head, like those of 
his fellow-countrymen in the next century, seems to 

have been completely empty of political ideas. 
Very different is the case of Barbier. As M. Roustan 
points out, Barbier’s diary shows that, as the years 
went by, he became more and more critical of the 
political and social system and the government of his" 
time. His attitude towards the finances, religion, the 
hardships of “the people” as opposed tothe bour- 
geoisie, administrative reforms, the despotic power 
of the king, came to be very near to those of the 
philosophes. And this was not due merely tosa coinci- 
dence or to the impalpable current of thought which 
sometimes blows through an era and carries with it 
&he minds of ordinary men who neither read nor 
speculate about such things. Barbier was an eager 
purchaser and reader of the books <ind pamphlets 
through which the philosophes flooded France and 
Europe with enlightenment. He subscribed to the 
Encyclopaedia. And though he remained until the end 
of the diary a typical middle-class man, conservative, 
«a supporter of the things and the powers that be, his 
political ideals always bounded by his own comfort 
and his own comfortable income, yet he discusses the 
writings of the philosophes with understanding and 
sympathy and himself criticizes political events in the 
light of their criticism. The diary ends in 1763, 
though he lived himself until 1771 In 1763 the“ 
Contrat social had only just been ublished and 
Lancien régime had still a quarter of a century of 
troubled existence before it, yet we find this rather 
1 It was in fact not reprinted until 1680. 
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“stuffy”, Conservative Parisian avocat writing in 
July 1763 as follows: , 


We have now only the Parlements to deal with affairs. If 
now their authority and the rights which they claim are 
diminished, there will no longer be any obstacle in the 
way of a despotism safe from all attack; if, on the con- 
trary, the Parlements unite in Opposition to it by strong 
measures, that can only be followed by a general revolu- 
tion in the State, which would be a very dangerous event 
and which would occasion the English and other Powers 
to avail themselves of the opportunity to seek a pretext 
for a war, in order to lower the power of France which 
has been hurtful to them for several centuries, 


The Barbier, “who was once a fanatical devotee of 
absolute power”, has, as M. Roustan points out, 
already travelled a long way from such a political 
outlook. M. Roustan’s comments are as follows: 


Note the fear which our bourgeois has of anything in 
the shape of a revolution, He has his eyes on the neigh- 
bours of France and is afraid lest a ait wal should lead 
to a war with sgme of them, Note also the unlooked-for 
note of anxiety in regard to.a “despotism safe from all 
attack”, Barbier could not possibly Shir written in this 


Strain in 1741; itis a pity that we cannot follow the develop- 
ment of his ideas down to 1 71. We understand his state 


Everything goes to show that Barbier was not an 
exceptional man in this respect, and that the habit 
of political and social thought had, under the influ- 
ence of the philosophes, permeated all classes of the 

* Roustan, op. cit, pair 
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-population from the nobility to the bourgeoisie, and 


even to the urban workers and the peasants The 
political pamphlet was, for years before the Revolu- 
tioń, a ‘best-celler” in the modern sense, and early 
in ¢789 Arthur Young was amazed by the enormous 
demånd for and supply of this kind of literature. 
“The business going forward at present”, he noted 
on June 9, “in the pamphlet shops of Paris is incred- 
ible. . . . We think sometimes that Debrett’s or 
Stockdale’s shops at London are crouded, but they 
are mere deserts compared to Desein’s, and some 
others here, in which one can scarcely squeeze from. 
the door to the counter. . . . This spirit of réading 

olitical tracts, they say, spreads into the provinces, 
so that all the presses of France are equally employed. 
Nineteen-twentieths of these productions. are in 
favour of liberty, and commonly violent against the 
clergy and nobility.” ! And another contemporary 
witness? tells us kow one day in 1788 in Paris he 
stopped to listen to a man speaking at a street corner 
to a crowd; the man was speaking aboui a book. The 
book was Rousseau’s Du Contrat social; the man was 
Marat; the crowd was applauding. 

The French political matrix differed from the Eng- 
lish before 1789 by having within it this widespread 
discontent which was gradually directed into de- 
finite channels by the philosophes and the habit of 

olitical speculation which they taught to the French. 

he channels into which that discontent was di- 
rected before the revolution were far less “demo- 
cratic” and political than the course of the revolu- 
tion itself and of the history of the nineteenth century 
would lead one to expect. There .is a chapter in 
Tocqueville's Ancien Régime headed “Comment les 

1 Young, Travels in France during the Yeass 1787, 1788, 1789. 
* Mallet du Pan. 
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Français ont voulu des réformes avant de vouloir.des 
libers”, and the words point to an important fact 
with regard to the communal psychology of the 
eighteenth century in France, a mental ‘attitiide 
which we have already observed in English psycho- 
logy. The foundations of society, political and ’eco- 


all their hopes in the benevolent and enlightened 


despotism of a Catherine, a F rederick, a Louis, or a 


Privilege would vanish, religious intolerance fade 


every man’s back garden next morning. The mass of 

the people shared this belief or illusion with their 

_ teachers, vand in Europe modern democracy was 
born after, net before, 1789. 


Principle of hereditary legislation was an anachron- 
ism, “an indefensible and untenable form of personal 
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privilege”. It is true that he would have probably 
excluded from the generalization females, negroes, 
and Asiatics, for se Frenchmen still believed that 
political power should be an inheritable privilege of 
måles born in certain localities or under certain legal 
conditions. This interesting and often unconscious 
reservation will require further discussion in another 
place in this book; here it is only necessary to note 
that it existed and that, subject to its qualification, 
the political belief of an ordinary Frenchman in 1914, 
was that the inheritance of political power was an 
indefensible and untenable form of personal privilege 
and that the opposite of such a system of privilege 
was democracy and liberty, which required that 
every member of the community should possess atid 
exercise an equal share of political power. He would 
almost certainly have added that the “Government” 
should be, in Mill’s words, the “tenants or delegates” 
@f the pesple, ard “revocable at their pleasure”.* 
There were very few Frenchmen in 1789 who either 
thought or said anything of the kina. The French 
draw a clear distinction ‘between liberté civile and 
~ liberté politique. It was civil liberty, not the political 
liberty of nineteenth-century democracy which the 
philosophes and their cpp AEEA) disciples re- 
garded as the antithesis of the system o privilege and 
demanded as the most necessary reform from an 
enlightened prince or Government. To them civil 
liberty meant “liberty of person and property, the 
original liberty which is the aena condition ofall 
liberty—consisting above all in the destruction of the , 
last traces of feudalism’’.? It is true that Montesquieu 
and Rousseau had discussed political liberty and that 
many of thir disciples talked about it and wrote 
1 Mill, On Liberty, chri. 
2 Sorel, L'Europe et la Révolution Française, vol. i. p. 205. 
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about it. But the disciples followed Rousseau in 
genefalization and vagueness rather than Montes- 
quieu in precision and understanding, and the con- 
fused ideas which they had about political liberty 
were mainly due to the fact that, as Sorel says, they 
had no experience of it. In any case, they regarded 
political liberty only as a means to obtaining those 
reforms of which civil liberty was the most important. 
They desired reforms before they desired liberty, and 
they became democrats only after they had, as it 
were by accident, created democracy. 


The word “democracy” has brought me to the end 
of this chapter, and it is advisable to look back, be- 
fore passing on to the next chapter, and make sure 
of the pésition to which it has brought us. European 
society, particularly in England and F rance, during 
the eighteenth century was subjected to increasing 
strain and stresses arising from 2 deep-seated dis- 


Look forward from the year 1780 to the year 1850 
and then look back again to 1780 and you will see 
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that the economic development of society in Britain, 
France, and the rest of Europe in 1850 couid not 
possibly have taken place within the political frame- 
work of 1780. Yet that economic development was 
“igevitable”, in the sense that its causes were inde- 
pendent of political causes, constitutions, or illusions. 
Neither the French king with his lettre de cachet, nor 
the Whig or Tory Peer with his rotten borough could 
prevent the invention of the steam engine, and the 
industrialization of western Europe could not be, 
stayed by the fact that God had established the divine 
right of kings to mismanage the national. findnces 
and man had established the constitutional right of 
English peers to legislate for chimney-sweepers.’ It 
was fantastic to imagine that the British Constitutién 
as administered by Lord North or the Frerich Con- 
stitution as administered by Jean-Frédéric Phély- 
peaux, Comte de Maurepas, the Comtesse de Poli- 
nac, and‘the Prirtcesse de Lamballe, wasa framework 
which could adequately contain the world which 
produced The Communist Manifesto of 1848. Yet the 
possibility of this fantastic impossibility was in 1789 
being blindly attempted by the unhappy Louis and 
brilliantly demonstrated by the philosophic Burke. 
The attempt to pour the new molten metal of the 
fiineteenth century into the worn-out, feudal matrix 
of the eighteenth could only have one result—the 
violent disruption of the matrix. . 
But the economic was not the only element in 
eighteenth-century society which was incompatible 
with its political structure. In France, as we have « 
seen, there was a psychological ferment of new ideas, 


3 

1 In 1804, 1817, 1818, and 1819 the House of Lords successfully 
prevented the passing of a Bill which would have prevented the 
horrible pracne connected with the employment of children to 


climb and sweep chimneys. r 
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origigating from the philosophes, and setting every 
class Ia society against the system of inherited privi- 
lege. And. though in Britain political ideas were 
much slower in penetrating to the brains of ordinary 
men, there was already a new psychological fermer‘t.! 
The “reading public”, as we know it to-day, was 
born between 1720 and 1750. Those years saw the 
end of the system of patrons, the beginning of the 
modern publishing system, the modern press, the 
modern best-seller, and the modern circulating 
library.? This was an intellectual and psychological 
revorution which was destined in the next hundred 
years to alter the inside of ordinary men’s minds as 
much as the invention of machines and the in- 
distrialization of Europe were to alter the houses, 
towns, ahd countries in which they lived. And to a 
certain extent it was, undoubtedly, part of the same 
obscure and complicated process of change in society. 
The breakdown of the patronage system add the de- 
velopment of the relation of author, publisher, and 
reading publi¢ meant that the feudal and privileged 
intellectualism of the seventeenth century was pass- 
ing into the democratic intellectualism of the nine- 
teenth. Writers ceased to be dependent on a wealthy 
patron and to write for him and a small class revolv- 
1ng round patrons; they began to write for publishers 
(or booksellers, as they were then called) who bought 
their copyrights and su plied the demand of a new 
and growing public for Fok. magazines, and news- 
papers. The novel sprang into life. Betweer Robinson 
, Crusoe in 1719 and Pamela in 1740 over one hundred 
novels “by native hands” were published—two or 
1T ive ti . 
anal yea ly r ne psychology, is more fully 


A. S. Collins, Authorship in the Days of Johnson. The general 


conclusions of this book’ are usually correct, though in details it is 
very inaccurate, 
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three times more than the number published ir. the 
thirty years before 1719. It is significant that Famela 
may be regarded in some respects as the first modern 
novel, as it was the first best-seller in the modern 
sen$e, and that it was written on commission for 
the publishers, Rivington and Osborne, who asked 
Richardson to write for them “a little Volume of 
Letters, in a common style, on such subjects as might 
be of use to those country readers, who were unable 
to indite for themselves”’.? Deep down below the sur- 
face something was happening to change the world, 
when a great writer, instead of dedicating biseworks 
to “His Grace the Duke of Newcastle, Lord Cham- 
berlain of His Majesty’s Household, etc.” was writ- 
ing them “to instruct handsome girls, who were 
obliged to go out to service, as we phrase it, how to 


n 


avoid the snares that might be laid against their 


virtue”. Something was happening, when in 1731 
dt Clerkeriwell E¢ward Cave printed the first num- 
ber of the Gentleman’s Magazine or Traders’ Monthly 
Intelligencer, one of the foundation-stones of the 
modern press and the first magazine to reach a 
public which twenty years before was not touched by 
the Tatler or the Spectator. This thing that was hap- 
pening below the surface had such immediate and 
Obvious effects upon the professional writer that 
those who, like Johnson and Goldsmith, lived through 
the period of transition were well aware of its causes 
and its effects. In Letters from a Citizen of the World to 
his Friend in the East, published in 1760 to 1762, Gold- 
smith wrote: 


e 
At present, the few poets of England no longer depend 


o 
1 Lord Ernle, The Light Reading of our ses mgt 185. 
2 Richardson, Correspondence, Letter to Aaron ill. ~ 
_ * Congreve’s edition of Dryden’s dramatic works was so dedicated 
in 1735. í Richardson, Correspondence, Letter to Aaron Hill. 
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on the great for subsistence; they have now no other 
patroas but the pe and the public, collectively con- 
sidered, is a good and generous miaster. It is, indeed, too 
frequently mistaken as to the merits of every candidate 
fpr favour; but, to make amends, it is never mistaken 
ong. ... 

A man of letters at present, whose works are valuable, 
is perfectly sensible of their value. Every polite member 
of the community, by buying what he writes, contributes 
to reward him. The ridicule, therefore, of living in a 
garret, might have been wit in the last age, but continues 
such no longer, because no longer true. A writer of real 
merit now may easily be rich, if his heart be set only on 
fortune: and for those who have no merit, it is but fit that 
such should remain in merited obscurity. He may now 
refuse an invitation to dinner, without fearing to incur 
his patron’s displeasure, or starve by remaining at home. 
He may now venture to appear in company with just such 
clothes as other men generally wear, and talk even to 
gee with all the conscious superiority of wisdom. 

hough he cannot boast of fortune here, yet he can bravely 
assert the dignity of independence. è 


The books and newspapers which people read are 
the mirror of their own culture or civilization, and 
also the soil from which springs the intellectual vege- 
tation in the culture of their children and children’s 
children. Even the conditions of the trade of pro- 
viding reading matter and the social attitude of the 
providers are important in their effects and histori- 
cally significant, for men do not think and feel and 
act the same in a society where a writer has to cover 
His Grace the Duke or Her Grace the Duchess with 
dedicatory compliments as they do in one in which 
Dr. Johnson reads a lesson in manners to the Earl of 
Chesterfield or the nameless journalist has to convert 
himself into a loud-speaker for the multiple news- 
paper proprietor. 

The Englishman of the eighteenth century was un- 
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troubled by political ideas and untouched by the 
intellectual curiosity and revolt which the philarophes 
spread through Franee. But he was already becom- 
ing’a reading animal and so democratizing the trade 
of the writer. The attitude of the writer towards 
society, as Goldsmith and Johnson noted, instantly 
changed, and this again reacted upon the reading 
public. The intellectual quiescence of Pepys and his 
age gave place to a vague and undirected psycho- 
logical fermentation which created a large and un- , 
discriminating public for such works as Pamela, the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, Robertson’s History of Scotland, 
and Duck’s Poems on several Occasions. This was un- 
doubtedly part of that “something underneath it all” 
which the Empress of Austria had noted in Bohemia 
and which she connected, not altogether wrongly, 
with a European “spirit of revolt”. 

Maria Theresa was right, because the something 
underneath it all, was psychological, and the new 
psychology was not compatible with the political and 
economic structure of society for which the Empress 
stood. Where writers write for a large public and that 
public reads what is written, there is immediately 
some mental activity, and in politics nothing is more 
dangerous than thought, for, if people think, it is im- 
pessible to predict what they will think. Readers of 
Richardson and the Gentleman’s Magazine did not 
think about the British Constitution or the Spirit of 
Law or the Rights of Man, but they were creating a . 
soil in which, when watered by the French Revolu- 
tion, all kinds of political and other ideas would 
flourish. For readers of Pamela or Watts’s Divine 
and Moral Songs in one generation. easily become 
readers of Fom Paine or William Cobbett in the 
next, h: 

One gets occasionally direct glimpses of this social 
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and political psychology of the ordinary man, of.the 


intellectual matrix of eighteenth-century England. — 
For instance, there was published in 1925 the diary — 


of Thomas Turner.’ Turner was a small shopkeeper 


in a little Sussex village and he kept a brief diarybe- 


tween 1754 and 1765. He was uneducated, ignorant, 
and uncultured, living a life in which amusement or 
relaxation almost always meant boisterous drunken- 
ness. In the short, ill-written entries you see clearly 
_ the mind ofa thwarted and unhappy man. By nature 
and instinct he was a man of intelligence and intel- 
lectual curiosity; he was one member of that new 
“reading public”, the appearance of which made it 
possible for Richardson, Goldsmith, and Johnson to 
write, not for aristocratic patrons, but for the com- 
mon redder. Turner read the Spectator, Clarissa Har- 
lowe, Boyle’s Lectures, Smart’s Poem on Eternity and 
Immensity, the Tatler, the Freeholder, Homer’s “Odys- 
seyes”, an abridgment of the Life of Madame a 
Maintenon, Tillotson’s Sermons, Sherlock’s On Death, 
Paradise Lost, Gay’s Fables, Salmon On Marriage, 
Addison’s Evidences for thé Christian Religion, Harvey’s 
Meditations, Drelincourt On Death, As You Like It and 
The Taming of the Shrew (both of which he thought 
good comedies), Beveridge’s Thoughts, Wilkes’s North 
Briton, Burnet’s History of the Reformation, Pope's 
Odyssey. If Turner had been born in 1829 instead of 
in 1729, he would have been an extremely intelligent 
and well-read man and would have found outlets in 
politics and other subjects for his intellectual curi- 
osity. His head would have been full of political ideas; 
he would probably have been a keen Liberal, and it 
is unlikely that.he would have died a small shop- 
keeper in the village of East Hoathly. But in 1760 
peal ori a Turner of East Hoathly (1754-1765), edited by 
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there was no escape for the insignificant Thomas 
Turner from the exact spot in which the rigid social 
system had placed him. If Davies Giddy, President 
of the Royal Society, had been in the House of Com- 
mens at that time he would have had no cause to fear 
that*education would make Thomas Turner “‘facti- 
ous and refractory” or teach him dissatisfaction with 
the “laborious employment to which his rank in 
society had destined him”. For Turner there were no 
fields beyond the fences. It never occurred to him , 
that life could be any different for him from what it 
was. His dissatisfaction with it appears only, in his 
disgust at his own amusements, his self-accusations, 
and the sense of thwarted inclinations which perme- 
ates the whole diary. i 
Thomas Turner was certainly not representative 
of his class. Mr. Porter, the clergyman, and his wife, 
with whom Turner got drunk, and the rest of the 
company which pulled him out of bed at 5 in the 
morning and made him dance in his wife’s petticoats 
until 3 in the afternoon were probably not troubled 
either by his scruples or hifaspirations. But scattered 
through the villages of England during the eighteenth 
century there must have been a good many men like 
Turner, men with an interest in books and ideas 
whom the iron social system kept bound within the 
narrow, barbarous life of an East Hoathly and to the 
laborious employment to which their rank in society 
had destined them. To-day many people look back | 
to the village life of rural England through the senti- 
mental haze of the Romantic revival, in which all the , 
yeomen are “sturdy” and the ale-house$ are bowered 
in roses. In reality it was not a civilized life at all, 
unless the standard of civilization be that of the 
drunkard, the sheep, or the cabbage. When seen in 
its bare reality insuch daily diaries as those of Turner 
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or even of the Rev. James Woodforde,? it is a mixture 
of laborious employment, narrow dreariness, and 
boisterous brutality. How many village-Hampdens, 
mute inglorious Miltons, or Cromwells guiltless of 
their country’s blood were condemned to keep the 
noiseless tenor of their way through these barbarous 
villages, the poets and the modern romantics may be 
left to estimate. Thomas Turner was no genius man- 
qué; he was not a psychologist or a politician or a 
„ social philosopher. He was just a man of some intelli- 
gence and mental curiosity, who might have been 
civilized, In 1760 he had no hope of civilization, no 
consciousness of the political and social system which 
barred him from civilization. He can hardly be said 
të have been, in the modern sense, discontented; he 
was dimly unhappy, socially unhappy. But to be 
socially unhappy may be the first step towards civil- 
ization or even towards liberty, equality, and fra- 
ternity. And he had taken another step which may 
lead in the same direction: he had begun to read; he 
was one of the new reading public. Here he was feel- 
ing in East Hoathly that”“‘something underneath it 
all” which, far away in Bohemia, was causing 
peasants to say that the corvée was abolished. Turner 
was a most simple-minded and loyal patriot, and he 
hardly ever mentions politics, but in his entry of July 


13, 1762, you may see this “something underneath 
it all” at work in Sussex: 


In the even read several political papers called the 
North Briton, which are wrote by John Wilks, Esq., member 
for Ailsbery in,Bucks, for the writing of which he has been 
committed to the Tower, and procured his release by a 
writ of “Harbus €orpus”, I cea think they breath forth 
such a spirit of liberty, that it is an extreme good paper. , 


2 The Diary of a Couniry Parson: the Ri d 
1701, Edited by John Beresford. Tome Woodfordn, 175- 
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The social and political system which kept Turner 
pinned in East Hoathly was in some danger when 
Turner read John Wilkes there and reflected on the 
spirit of liberty. In the next generation, as I said, the 
Thomas Turners would be reading Tom Paine and 
William Cobbett. The results must be examined in 
the next chapter. 


È CHAPTER III 


DEMOCRACY 


“Cependant le bonheur des hommes mérite bien aussi quelque 
attention.” —D’ArGENson, Mémoires, April 1749. 


431 B.o. Pericles in the Funeral Oration in Thucydides, 
Book II.: 


*We have a form of government which does not enter 
into rivalry with the institutions of our neighbours; we do 
not copy others so much as offer ourselves to them as an 
example. We are called a democracy, because the city is 
administered not for the few, but for the majority. But 
although according to the laws everyéne in their private 
relations is upon an equality, yet the man who is any way 
distinguished receives preference in public life, not as a 
privilege, but because of his rherits; and if a man can serve 

is country, poverty or obscurity will not stand in his way. 
Feet is the principle of our public life, and in our every- 
day life we are not mutually suspicious or angry with our 
neighbour because he pee himself, nor do we look upoy 
him with that kind of disapproval which, though harm- 
less, is annoying. While we do not trouble one another 
by interference in private affairs, we are prevented from 
breaking the laws by respect for them; we obey both the 
magistrates and the laws, especially those which are for 
the protection of the injured and those unwritten laws 
which have ths support of public opinion.” 

416 B.c. Athenian Envoy to the Melian Envoy in Thucy- 
dides, Book’V.: by 

“We believe that the Gods, and we know that men, by 


a law of nature everywhere rule wherever they have the 
power to rule,” 
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About 330 B.c. Aristotle, Politics, Book I.: 


“Inferior kinds of men are by nature slaves, aged it is 
better for them, as for 4ll inferiors, to be under the rule of 
a master. For that man is by nature a slave who can be, 
and, therefore is, the property of someone else, and has 
sufficient intelligence to understand, but not to reason. 
The lower animals, however, do not even understand; 
they merely obey their instincts. As a matter of fact, the 
use of slaves and of domestic animals does not differ much: 
from the physical labour of both are obtained the services 


necessary for life.” 
January 6, 1649. Resolution of the House of Commons: 


a 

“That the People are, under God, the originalkofall just 
power; that the Commons of England in Parliament 
assembled, being chosen by and representing the People, 
have the supreme power in this nation; that whatsoever 
is enacted or declared for law by the Commons in Parlia- 
ment assembled, hath the force of law, and all the people 
of this nation are concluded thereby, although the consent 
and concurrence of King or House of Peers be not had 
thereunto.” 4 
March 3, 1766. Louis XV. to the Parlement de Paris: 

“C'est en ma personne seuleque réside l’autorité souve- 
raine. . . . Cest à moi seul qu’appartient le pouvoir 
législatif sans dépendance et sans partage. L’ordre public 
tout entier émane de moi; j’en suis le gardien suprême. 
Mon peuple n’est qu’un avec moi; les droits et les in- 
téřêts de la nation, dont on ose faire un corps séparé du 
monarque, sont nécessairement unis avec les miens et 
ne reposent qu’entre mes mains. 


July 4, 1776. American Declaration of Independence: 


“We hold these truths to be self-evident: that all men 
are created equal; that they are endowed by their Creator 
with inalienable rights; that among these fights are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; that, to secure these 
rights, governments are instituted among men, deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the governed; that, 
whenever any form of government becomes destructive 
of these ends, it is the right of the people to alter or osa 
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n'est lorsque la nécessité publique, légalement con- 
statée, lexige évidemment, et sous la condition d’une 
juste et préalable indemnité. , 


1791. A Letter from Mr. Burke to a Member of the National 
Assembly: 

“I am unalterably persuaded that the attempt to 
oppress, degrade, impoverish, confiscate, and extinguish 
the original gentlemen, and landed property of a whole 
nation, cannot be justified under any form it may assume. 
I am satisfied beyond a doubt, that the project of turning 
_ a great empire into a vestry, or into a collection of vestries, 
and of governing it in the spirit of a parochial admini- 
stration, is senseless and absurd, in any mode, or with 
any quatifications. I can never be convinced that the 
scheme of placing the highest powers of the state in 
churchwardens and constables, and other such officers, 

ùided by the prudence of litigious attornies, and Jew 

rokers,’and set in motion by shameless women of the 
lowest condition, by keepers of hotels, taverns, and 
brothels, py ert apprentices, by clerks, shop-boys, hair- 
dressers, fiddlers, nas dancers on the stage (who, in such 
a commonwealth as yours, will in future overbear, as 
already they have overborne, the sober incapacity of dull 
uninstructed men, of useful but laborious occupations) 
can never be pot into any shape, that must not be both 
disgraceful and destructive. . . , As to the people at large, 
when once these miserable sheep have broken the fold, 
and have got themselves loose, not from restraint, but 
from the protection of all the principles of natural 
authority, and legitimate subordination, they become the 
natural prey of impostors. When they have once tasted 
the flattery of knaves, they can no longer endure reason, 
which appears to them only in the form of censure and 
reproach. . . . Those who have been once intoxicated with 
power, and have derived any kind of emolument from it, 
even though Lut for one year, never can willingly abandon 
it. They may be distressed in the midst of all their power; 
but they will neter look to anything but power for their 
relief. When did distress ever oblige a prince to abdicate 
his authority. And, what effect will it have upon those 
who are made to believe themselves a people of princes?” 
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December 8, 1820. Circular signed at the Congress of 
Troppau by Austria, Russia, and France uo com- 
municated to alt their diplomatic represerftatives: 


“. . . les Plénipotentiaires qui pouvaient recevoir à 
Troppau même les ordres de leurs Souverains ont arrêté 
entr’eux, et soumis aux délibérations des Cours de Paris 
et de Londres, les principes à suivre envers les États qui 
subissent une altération violente dans la forme de leur 
régime intérieur, ainsi que les moyens, soit de concilia- 
tion, soit de force, propres à ramener au sein de PAlliance . 
ceux de ces États, sur lesquels on peut exercer une action 
salutaire et efficace. ‘ 

“Afin d’entamer à son égard les mesures de coxifliation, 
les Souverains présens à Troppau ont addressé a sa 
Majesté Sicilienne V’invitation de se réunir avec eux a 
Laybach, démarche dont le seul but a été d’affranchir ia 
volonté de sa Majesté, et de l’engager d’inter‘poser sa 
médiation entre ses peuples égarés et les pays dont ils 
compromettent le repos. 

*Décidés à ne point reconnoitre les Gouvernemens 
enfantés par la edition, les Souverains ne pouvaient 
entrer en rapport qu’avec la personne du Roi.” 


1848. Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels in The Communist 
Manifesto: 


“The modern State is but an executive committee for 
administering the affairs of the whole bourgeois class. . . . 

>All previous historical movements were movements of 
minorities, or in the interest of minorities. The proletarian 
movement is the conscious movement of the immense 
majority in the interest of the immense majority. The 
proletariat, the lowest stratum of existing society cannot « 
stir, canno? raise itself up without the whole of the higher 
strata forming official society being sprung into theair. ... e 

“We have already seen that the first step in the working- 
class revolution is the raising of the proletariat to the 
position of ruling class, the victory of Democracy. . . . The 
proletariat will use its political power to wrest by degrees 
all capital from the bourgeoisie, to centralise all instru- 
ments of production in the hands of the State, i.e., of the 
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proletariat organised as the ruling class, and to increase 
as rapidly as possible the total mass of productive forces. .. . 

“When in the course of development class distinctions 
have disappeared, and all production is concentrated in 
the hands of associated individuals, the public power will 
lose its political character. Political power, properly 
speaking, is the organised power of one class for the pur- 
pose of oppressing another. . . .” 


1928. Labour and the Nation. A Statement of the Labour 
policy and programme of the British Labour Party. 


“The Labour Party considers that the sole escape from 
the difficulties at present surrounding the nation is to be 
found in the acceptance, without reservations or qualifica- 
tions, of the full implications of democracy, in their social 
and economic, no less than in their political, significance. 
It stands, it need hardly be said, for the unquestioned 


` supremacy of the House of Commons, and for uncom- 


promising resistance to any attempt to establish a Second 
Chamber representative of special classes or interests, 
designed to thwart the duly registered decisions of tke 
democracy and with power to interfere with financial 
measures. It regards it as essential that the system of plural 
voting, under which one rich man is treated as the 
equivalent of several of his poorer neighbours, shall be 
forthwith abolished; that the fullest possible publicity 
shall be established with regard to Party Funds; that the 
pugiticg practice of selling so-called honours, including 
seats in the Second Chamber, carried on by Conservatives 
and Liberals alike, shall be finally ended; that more 
stringent legislation against corrupt practices shall be 
introduced; that an efficient system of polling stations 
within easy reach of the electors shall be provided; and 
that the law relating to elections shall be amended in such 


» a manner as finally to end the influence—at once unjust 


and corrupting—which is exercised by wealth over the 

olitical life of the country. ... The Labour Party will not 

e content, however, merely to place poiitieal democracy 

beyond the reach of assault, important though it knows 

that task to be. It’holds that the indispensable corollary 

of political democracy—and 4 a neraete indeed, the only 
I 
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sure guarantee for its survival—must be the abolition of 
the ‘gross disparities of wealth that shock all thoughtful 
men and women to-day, and such a reconstructiop: of the 
indystrial.system as will secure to the mass of the“workers 
the reality and not merely the name, of freedom. It stands 
for the systematic and unremitting use of political power 
to abolish social privilege and economic tyranny, and to 
create a society in which the treasures of civilization shall 
be, not the monopoly of a class, but the heritage of the 
nation.” 


INTRODUCTORY 


In the nineteenth century, all historians are agreed, 
there were two dominating political ideas:“Gemoc- 
racy and nationalism. The shape of human society, 
if indeed it is determined at all by what men think 
and believe, must bear heavily impressed upon it to- 
day the marks of what our fathers and grandfathers 
believed about the divine right of kings, the relation 
hetween political wisdom and noble birth or landed 
property or considerable bank balances, the harmony 
between Vox Dei and Vox Populi, and the mysteri- 
ous and complicated lawsewhich should govern the 
connection between the form of a state and the 
“nationality” of its inhabitants. And, if like Satan, 
we should go to and fro in the earth for those hundred 
ysars, and observe the political bubbles upon it and 
upon the surface of human affairs—bubbles which to 
the inhabitants of the human ant-heap themselves 
appear to be great events and landmarks in history 
—we should be compelled to agree that the blowing« 
and the bursting of these bubbles were connected 
somehow or other with democracy and-nationalism. « 
The aristocratic Europe of Castlereagh, Metternich, 
and the Tsar ‘Alexander, strait-laced with treaties 
and Holy Alliances and principles of legitimacy, gave 
place to a politically fluid Europe in which Parlia- 
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ments, votes, parties, Governments rising and fallin, , 
on theswell of “public opinion”, oust the kings and the 
empervys, and the aristocratic ministers of kings and 
emperors. The bubbles are in 1830, 1832, 1848, 1867, 
1870—it is the history of European democracy. On 
the continent of America, a chain of monarchical 
colonies is converted into a chain of independent re- 
publics, and in the north in the United States of 
America the largest and most self-conscious experi- 
ment in “government by the people” that the world 
has ever seen may be studied by the philosophic his- 
torign. It is the history of American democracy. The 
contineit of Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, 
Canada exchange the dependency of colonies for the 
independence of ‘‘Self-Governing”’ Dominions. It is 
the history of British democracy. Even in Asia, as the 
nineteenth century wanes or the twentieth waxes, 
you may observe republics in Turkey or China, 
parliaments in Japan or Persia, the beginnings of 

responsible government” in India. It is the history 
of Eastern democracy. 

But going to and fro inthe earth during the nine- 
teenth century, we should have seen another series 
of even larger and more active bubbles. It begins far 
down in the south-east corner of Europe, on the soil 
where, more than 2500 years ago, were born the first 
historical puipetan State and the earliest political 
civilization of Europeans; it begins with a war of 
national independence and the birth of a Greek 
national State in the unwilling womb of the Ottoman 
Empire. It is the beginning of the history of Euro- 
pean nationalism. After 1830 the bubbles of national- 
ism rise thick and fast upon the face of Europe. 
Within twelve months of the birth of Sreece another 
new national State, Belgium, was brought into ex- 
istence with the help ofa He revolution, an opera 
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by Scribe, and a diplomatic conference of the Powers 
in London. There follow wars and risings which are 
the birth-throes of Germany, Italy, Serbia, Bálgaria, 
Roumania, or are nationalist miscarriages in Poland 
and Denmark and Austria and Ireland. It is the his- 
tory «of European nationalism. On the continent of 
America the United States is no less an experiment 
in nationality than an experiment in democracy, and 
the South American colonies pride themselves on 
having developed into national States as well as into , 
republics. And this nationalism, which is essentially, 
at first, a European-American phenomenon, gradu- 
ally spreads and infects Asia and even Africa. Its 
bubbles are to be observed without much difficulty 
in Japan, China, India, Persia, Turkey, Egypt, and 
South Africa. z 
In some sense, then, which may hereafter require 
considerable investigation, the ideas of democracy 
and nationality dominated the nineteenth century. 
They were the formative elements in its political 
matrix, taking the place of heredity and privilege 
which had dominated the eighteenth. Personally I 
should prefer to add at once to them another idea or 
group of ideas which, it seems to me, has an equal 
right to stand with democracy and nationalism as a 
formative element in nineteenth-century history— 
imperialism. If one watches carefully the chief politi- 
cal commotions in the human ant-heap from 1820 to, 
say, 1875, and if one attempts to find, in each case, a 
name for the motive power producing the hurry and“ 
scurry, which in history may appear as a great crisis, 
a revolution, or a war, over and over ágain one will“ 
be forced to say that the motive force, was democracy 
or nationality dr nationalism. But in the last quarter 
of the century another element perpetually intrudes. 
In the partition of Africa, in the dealings of European 
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States with Asia, in the expansion eastwards oll the 
Russian Empire democracy and nationality pla'yed 
no par’. The communal idea behind these move- 
ments was not that of the People (democracy) or of 
the Nation (nationalism), but of the Empire (i ™- 
perialism); the psychological halo of beliefs and « ~- 
sires, which rapidly surrounds and obscures all pv’ -- 
tical ideas and movements, was in these cases nv 
halo of freedom and equality or of kinship and fra- 
_ ternity, but of aggressive expansion and rule. ‘Luc 

same elements, or elements closely related to them, 

Ppp, active in other directions. In the last quartér 
of the century, the grouping of States ir: alliances was 

neither democratic nor national; it was strictly im- 

perialistic, because determined by the desire to rule 

or the fear of being ruled. The formative clement in 

the Triple Alliance and Triple Entente was not 

democratic or national; it was something wider, 

something militantly international. in which the de: 

sire for hegemony and the fear of servitude played 

the dominant part. So, too, the great political crises 

of the end of the nineteenth century and the first 

years of the twentieth were always coloured by im- 

Sian Before that they had been coloured either 

y democracy or nationality, being revolutions, as in 

1830 and 1848, or national risings as in Greece, 

Belgium, Poland, Hungary, and Ireland, or national 

wars as in the case of Germany and Italy. After 1875 

such crises were always coloured by imperialism, e.g. 
_ 1878, Fashoda, the Moroccan crisis, and the ever- 

lasting struggle between Russia and Austria for hege- 

mony in the Balkans, 

These three political ideas or ideals—democracy, 
nationality, and imperialism—are not entirely un- 
related. Nationality is, in fact, intimately connected 
with democracy, and padan again with 
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nationality. But the ideas and their manifestations 
are so complicated that I propose in this chapter 
tq isolate democraty for observation ardanalysis, 
to observe it in‘order, if possible, to discover what 
part it has really played in determining the history 
of the human race since 1815. 

It will, I think, help us in this investigation if we 

begin by taking a bird’s-eye view of the history of 
democracy, using for this purpose the eye of the 
common or composite man alive to-day. The his-. 
torical vision which meets this composite eye of 
“ordinary men” is something like this:.A ‘great 
struggle of democracy against— And here immedi- 
ately we stumble on a difficulty. The composite eye 
of the common man sees facts differently according 
as it is set on the right or left side of his political nose. 
If it be on the left side, he will say that democracy 
was a struggle against privilege, a struggle of the 
*people against ¢he governing classes for freedom 
and political equality; if it be on the right side, he 
will say that democracy was a struggle against 
aristocracy, a struggle of the lower orders against 
the upper, of the ignorant masses against the en- 
lightened few, the prize being political power. 

This difference of vision, this disagreement as to 
the direction and meaning of the democratic move- 
ment, will occupy us later. For the moment it may 
be ignored, for in history and politics different 
people see different aspects of the same facts accord- 
ing as the angle of their vision is from right or left. 
The history of nineteenth-century demdcracy, al] 
would agree, was a history of struggle in which the 
“people” and,a privileged class were the contestants 
and in whith political power appeared to be in some 
sense the prize. Most people, too, would say that 
the struggle went steadily in favour of parole! 
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By the end of the century the old political order 
had passed away in Europe and America and 
Australasia and had begun to Weaken even.in Asia. 
There were still places, almost at the centre of the 
modern world, like Berlin, Vienna, and St. Peters- 
burg, where the eighteenth century still obstinately 
lingered and the machinery of government remained 
despotic or aristocratic. But politicians and his- 
torians, journalists and text-book writers agreed in 
assuming that we were living in a democratic age 
and had already seen what they called ‘“‘the final 
triumph of democracy”. The feeling that democracy 
had triumphed and was now the established order 
in the modern world had become so deeply seated 
and automatic that those who fifty or a hundred 
years before would have been its most bitter op- 
ponents were now its most impassioned defenders. 
A conservative is condemned by the irony of history 
always to canonize the politicab wisdom of hio 
ancestors, and yet always to consider sacred the 
political institutions against which they fought and 
which to them were the “worst heretical abomina- 
tions. Maximian and Galerius, who “entertained 
the most implacable aversion for the name and 
religion of the Christians”, had they been born a 
few hundred years later would have entertained the 
most implacable aversion for the name and religion 
of pagans and heretics; and those who in 1920 were 
eager for a crusade against Bolshevism in the name 
of democracy would, in 1820, have been the chief 
supporters of the Holy Alliance against the demo- 
crats. This does not necessarily mean that in politics 
” conservatives are abnormally stupid and irrational; 
it is merely an example of a peculiar tact in political 
communal psychology, namely that the heresy of 
one generation becomes the dogma ofthe next at 
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thé moment when people begin to feel that the true 
believers are fighting a losing fight. č 

So by*1g00 it was commonly assumed that democ- 
racy had won and was the established order.! All 
respectable people were democrats, and even the 
best kind of king was democratic. The worst 
abomination of the twentieth-century Jacobin is 
commonly thought to be his open scorn for liberty, 
equality, and fraternity. But though in 1914 nearly 
everyone believed that in civilized countries the 
ancien régime, by which they understood a mixture 
of absolutism and aristocracy, had given Place to 
some form of “government of the people, by the 
people, for the people”, it is a curious fact that, as 
soon as the war broke out, the struggle was regarded 
as the great crisis of democracy. Political memory 
is short, and in the years which follow a war, com- 
munal psychology changes rapidly; the events of 
the decade 1918 to 1928 brought the cooling of 
heads, hearts, and hopes, disillusionment, and to 
the majority forgetfulness; so that most people, 
finding that their hopes have been cheated, have 
consoled themselves by forgetting that they ever 
hoped. It is, therefore, worth while trying to recall 
and reconstruct the attitude, then so common, of 
those who regarded the war as the crisis of democ- 
racy. The writings of almost any patriotic pro- 
fessor or conservative journalist, the speeches of any 
allied statesman explaining the causes of the war; 
furnish a' mirror upon whose surface thee moment 
indelibly traced the lines of this imperfaanent phase® 


* Almost any historical or political text-bools will illustrate this 
assumption, ¢.ge Mf. John Simpson Penman, an American, writes in 
The Irresistible Movement of Democracy (1929), , 708: “A study of the 
history of the democratic movement and the final triumph of democ- 
racy ought to reveal to us the direction in which it is geing and the 
aims which it seeks to reach now that it has obtained the ascendency”. 
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in communal psychology. I will give one quotation, 
from ax, eminently respectable, historian and pro- 
fessor who passionately devotes himself tothe tesk 
of defending political dogmas which have just 
ceased to be heresies and of attacking politcal 
heresies which are on the point of becoming dogmas. 
Even in 1924 Professor F J. C. Hearnshaw; Pro- 
fessor of History in King’s College, University of 
London, could still write: * 


Never before had the issue of democracy versus auto- 
cracy been so clearly and so sharply joined as it was in 
this cataclysmal year (1918). For it had by this time be- 
come evident that, whatever might have seemed to be the 
immediate or superficial causes of the great conflict, the 
ultimate and deep matters at stake were the ideas and 
ideals which separated the self-governing peoples of the 
world from those still beneath the tutelage of military 
monarchs. Definite statements from great Allied leaders 
had announced that the supreme obje¢ts of the, War were 
“to obtain security for the democratic governments of the 
earth”, and “to make the world safe for democracy”. 
Solemn warnings had been, uttered, when the fortunes 
of the Allies were at a low ebb, to the effect that defeat 
would mean irreparable disaster to the cause of con- 
stitutionalism. “Democracy”, said a British Cabinet 
minister, “is at one and the same time on its trial and in 
the crucible. If this War is lost by the Allies the cause of 
democracy is under eclipse for generations to come, and 
we leave to our children a heritage of trouble.” 

_ Never before had so vast an issue hung so doubtfully 
in the balance as it did in the early part of the year, and 
never before had fortune changed so spectacularly, or 
„moved so‘rapidly and decisively to a culminating crisis, 
as it did during its autumn months. To the student of 
modern European history, whose work largely centres 
round the triple alliances and triangular duels of the great 
imperial Houses of Habsburg, Romanov, and Hohen- 
zollern, the simultancous elimination of the three Kaisers,- 


i 1 Democracy and Labour, p. 2. 
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and the disintegration of their dominions, marked a 
veritable end of an epoch. It seemed to symbolize the 
overthrow of antiquated despotism, the dethropcment of 
militarism, the final defeat of dynastic arabition, the 
deliverance of a troubled world from diplomatic intrigue 
ang imperialist aggression. It held out the hope of the 
advent of a new age marked by international amity, 
social solidarity, established peace, federated peoples, 
and universal law. The nightmare menace of German 
world-dominion was over; the hectic era of the race for 
armaments had reached its limit; the day of liberty, 
equality, and fraternity had at last arisen. 


Obviously, if our account so far is correct, the 
composite eye of the ordinary man does not see 
history—or, at least, the history of democracy— 
steadily and see it whole. His vision is of democracy 
marching triumphantly to victory all through the 
nineteenth century; and yet of it being in deadly 
peril, “on its trial and in the crucible”, from 1914 
40 1918; and again of its complete triumph on 
November 11, 1918. And on November 11, 1928? 
Si monumentum requiris, circumspice. Russia, Italy, 
Spain, Poland, the Balleans are all reckoned to 
be parts of the civilized world. Even the Pro- 
fessor of History in King’s College, University of 
London, must now feel that the final triumph of 
democracy has not been final, or followed by any 
of the good things that were inevitably to follow 
from it. 

There is another aspect of the history of nine- 
teenth-century democracy which might be expected 
to catch the composite eye of the ordinary man. In 
the early years of the century, when démocracy was 
still a heresy, when it was nowhere in Europe a 
formula of established Governments or the Credo of 
those in power, it roused in its adherents extra- 
ordinary hepes and enthusiasms. We are now so 
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accustomed to the spectacle of Shiam and hope 
attaching themselves to political and social creeds 
that we'hardly realize that this attitude of democrats 
towards democracy was something almost entirely 
new in human history. It dates from and originates 
in the eighteenth century and the French Revolution. 
Before the Revolution, in communal psychology the 
stimulus to passion and to hope was found not in 
politics but in religion. Certainly for 1700 years no 
one in Europe, except perhaps an ignorant peasant 
or two deluded by a Wat Tyler or a Martin Luther, 
had believed that a path to the millennium might be 
found in'a change of social structure or a transference 
of political power.t No man thought that the Guelfs 
would make a better world than the Ghibellines or 
the Red. Rose of Lancaster a better world than the 
White Rose of York. It was not the future, but the 
immediate present which made a man a Roundhead, 
which brought back Charles II. to Whitehall, or, 
which turned William of Orange into William III. 
of England. There is no enthusiasm for a political 
idea or any conception of social or political salva- 
tion in the theorists like Machiavelli or Hobbes or 
Locke, and if any writer ever tried to imagine a 
better world, it immediately took form in his mind 
as an impossible “Utopia”. Rousseau was the first 
to find in sociology and politics what before him 
men had sought only in religion. 

The democrats of the early nineteenth century in 
France and on the Continent always looked straight 
back to the French Revolution, “a glorious time, a 
happy time” when “‘the Nations hailed their great 


1 A most important exception may perhaps be found in the 
thinkers and writers of the Puritan Revolution and the Common- 
wealth, but that exception really strengthens my point, since with 
them religion is inextricably intertwined with politics. 
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expectancy”. And their eyes always caught some- 
thing of the radiance of that great expectancy which 
dazzled. Wordsworth into becoming atgemocrat, 
while, unlike Wordsworth, having remained demo- 
crats, they still kept their hopes high and their belief 
bright in 


Man and his noble nature, as it is 

The gift which God has placed within his power, 
His blind desires and steady faculties 
Capable of clear truth, the one to break 
Bondage, the other to build liberty 

On firm foundations, making social life, 
Through knowledge spreading and imperishable, 
As just in regulation, and as pure 

As individual in the wise and good. 
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In England, however, the democrats and radicals 
looked back, not perhaps directly to the Revolution, 
but rather, consciously or unconsciously, to the 
English imterpreters of its spirit, to men like Godwin 
and Paine. They, too, shared those generous beliefs 
in the perfectibility of man, under free and rational 
political institutions, which, before Napoleon, had 
inspired the revolutionary Decrees and had sent 
revolutionary armies marching across Europe in 
the crusade for Liberty, Equality, Fraternity. 

? Thus, whatever may be claimed for or denied to 
democracy, one thing is certain about its history 
during the last one hundred and fifty years. Both its 
Opponents and its adherents, those who hated it and 
those who loved it, in the spring-time of its existence 
considered it to be of the very greatest imiportance,, 
whether as a fact or as a principle of human govern- 
ment. Burke and most of its opponents regarded it 
with the kind of passionate aversion which, in previ- 
ous ages, devout believers had felt towards the 
persons andedoctrines of heretics. The establishment 
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of democracy would, they thought, convert what 
was in most respects an earthly paradise into the 
blackest tf hells, where all the gdodness and-beauty, 
the order and decency of civilization would be eter- 
nally lost, and human beings would be damned 
eternally in squalid anarchy. Their fight against ‘this 
spectre was inspired and sustained by the idealism 
of a faith and the grim tenacity of men defending 
their personal possessions. Burke, Pitt, Alexander, 
Metternich, these are some of the little figures in 
the ant-heap which, looking back, we now see a: 
organizess of resistance. They raised armies, fought 
wars, made Holy Alliances, covered Europe with 
a net-work of repression, filled the prisons and 
Botany Bay with convicts, and from time to time 
fired on mobs and stormed barricades. This was the 
great crusade against democracy which began 


about 1790 and seemed to contemporaries to end 


in failure and the revolutions of 1848. 

On the other side, the devotion of the democrats 
was as passionate as the aversion of their opponents. 
Democracy, they believed, would convert what was 
in many respects the blackest of hells into an earthly 
paradise where goodness and beauty, a decent and 
ordered civilization, would flourish eternally, and 
all men, released from the squalid tyranny of thé 
old order, would be able to enjoy and bestow the 
blessings of reason, equality, and freedom. 

. To-day these fears, hopes, passions, enthusiasms 
have vanished; the attitude of the world towards 
democracy has changed. It may, as some believe, 
be only a temporary phenomenon, but it is at any 
rate significant and deserves investigation. Most of 
the opponents of democracy—and all the intelligent 
ones—have lost their fear of it. Indeed, as was 
pointed oat above, they have become some of its 
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most stalwart supporters. Perhaps the change is not 
unconnected with another, to be noticed presently— 
the change in demoorats from hope and enthusiasm 
to doubt and disappointment. If the earthly para- 
dise and the hell on earth remain pretty much as 
theyewere before the establishment of democracy, 
this would account for the conversion of its opponents 
and the disappointment of its adherents. At any 
rate, a large number of those who to-day are among 
the staunchest democrats, would, had they been 
born a hundred years earlier, have hated and 
feared: it with Alexander I. and Metternich. ‘And 
even those who to-day are its critics and opponents 
can hardly be said to hate and fear it. They are 
Bolsheviks and socialists who, had they been born 
one hundred years earlier, would have been Jacobins 
and enthusiastic democrats, or intellectual aristo- 
crats like Mr. Mencken of America, or Nietzschean 
fatalists like HerrSpengler of Germany. The grounds 
of their criticism and opposition are different; their 
emotional attitude is the same—not hate or fear, 
but contempt. x 

The attitude of the true and faithful believer has 
also changed during the last hundred years. The 
passion of courtship and the honeymoon have 
passed, and in its place is the sober and sombre re- 
lationship formed by the knowledge and experiences 
of a long married life. In the United States of 
America and among “subject races” there are still 
people who see democracy through the eyes of 
William Godwin or Tom Paine as a magic key to 
Utopia, but elsewhere democrats defend democracy 
with a lack of enthusiasm which seems to come from 
a foreboding òf failure, and their claims for it are 
often so low as to be little better than apologies. 

That democracy should have finally triumphed in 
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1918 and be reckoned to have failed in 1928; that its 
staunchest supporters should be on the Right and its 
most virylent opponents on the Left; that the domin- 
ating political idea of the nineteenth century should, 
early in the twentieth, be regarded contemptuously 
or apologetically; all these are curious facts which 
the student of communal political psychology must 
investigate and endeavour to explain. With this end 
in view, I propose first to examine ‘‘democracy” as 
a political idea; secondly to examine the history of 
democracy during the last century, in order to de- 
termine, if possible, the extent to which the idea of 
democracy has actually been applied and became 
operative; and thirdly to trace the connection, if any, 
between democracy and the war. 


THE DEMOCRACY OF THE EARLY DEMOCRATS 


What the early democrats meant by democracy a> 
a political idea and what the democratic form of 
government was which they proposed to establish, 
are questions happily not difficult to determine. 
Some great historical events are so gradual in their 
onset and others, like the war, are so complex that it 
is extremely difficult to determine the causal rela- 
tions, if any, or even to see in what direction coñ- 
temporaries imagined that they were impelling 
events or hoped to impel them. But this is not the 
case with nineteenth-century democracy. Its onset 
Degan in two cataclysmic events, the American and 
the French Revolutions. In each case, those respon- 
‘sible for the crucial actions which made these events 
inevitable explained to the world, at the very mo- 
ment when they acted, their reasons and objects and 
the political and metaphysical theories by which 
they justified their actions. The American Declara- 
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tion of Independence of 1776 and the Déclaration 
des ` droits de Phomme et du citoyen by the French 
National Assembly iņ 1789 are proclamations to. the 
world by‘the first democrats defining the deinocratic 
form of government which they seek to set up, the 
reaSgns why such a form of government is rational 
and desirable, and the blessings which may be ex- 
pected to result from it. In no particular were these 
men more revolutionarily democratic than in thus 
giving their reasons for being democrats and for tak- 
ing a political action. Since that date we have be- 
come so accustomed to governments, statesmen, and 
politicians being expected, and even requfred, to 
justify their existence and their policies by principles, 
reasons, prophecies, and performances that we forget 
that anything of the kind was practically unheard of 
before 1776. In a society where political power is 
held to depend upon birth, property, and privilege, 
reason and political principles are usually danger- 
ous, unnecessary, and irrational. If power is property 
and belongs to a man because he is the Vicegerent 
or Anointed of God or because he is the son of his 
father, the most important political principle is beati 
possidentes, and political questions turn on theology, 
paternity, and legitimacy. No king has ever argued 
er given reasons unless faced by imminent danger of 
having his head cut off by his subjects, and the theory 
of the Divine Right of Kings was only invented as an 
answer to people who began to treat monarchs as 
ordinary, rational human beings. The communal 
political ‘psychology of aristocracies and oligarchies 
is, in this respect, similar to that of morfarchies wher 
ever the oligarchy is one of birth, or political power 
is the property of a class. There the uitimate political 
questions are questions of paternity or property, not 
of reason or expediency. No doubt; as many political 
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philosophers have already observed, there is in the 
masses a limit of endurance, a high-water mark of 
suffering, which their rulers have to respect and 
which separates what is euphemistically called “con- 
sent” from what is legally deemed rebellion. But the 
limit is high, and, provided that the owners of power 
respect it, they can do what they like without being 
called upon to show that their actions are reasonable 
or desirable. A Roman emperor, a feudal monarch, a 
Queen Elizabeth, ora Louis XIV. treated his kingdom 
and subjects exactly as a man now treats his money 
at the bank or his estate; he accepts his rights un- 
consciously and assumes that others will respect 
them; he does not argue about them or explain. his 
actions. A “Whig” or “Tory” oligarchy in the eigh- 
teenth century was in the same position and acted 
in precisely the same way. We have noted in a previ- 
ous chapter the absence of political ideas from the 
heads of ordinary eighteenth-century Englishmen, 
and historians have remarked with some astonish- 
ment that there was a complete absence of real 
“politics” in elections in the middle of that century. 
There is nothing astonishing in the fact. In 1750 poli- 
tical power was simply property, either inheritable 
or purchasable, and therefore its use was not ex- 
plained or defended by appeals to reason. There wes 
no more a place for real politics at the election of 
1760 than there was at the election of a Roman 
emperor. 

After a century and a half these Declarations of 
1776 and 1789 are a little blown upon: the high- 
own phrases sound somewhat blowsy and the philo- 
sophy is faded; their withered beauty is an easy butt 
for ridicule. But their mere existence is of immense 


1 Sec L. B. Namier, The Structure of Politics at the Accession of George 
IIL, 1929, a vol. i. p. 128, 
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significance. It points to a fundamental difference in 
the psychology of democracy. The democrat main- 
tains that the legitimacy and authority ef govern- 
ments must depend upon right} justice, and reason, 
that the whole political system must be defensible 
metaphysically and ethically as well as legally, and 
that every political action is wrong unless it can be 
shown to be rational and communally expedient, 
just, and desirable. We are to-day so accustomed to 
this communal psychology that we do not realize 
how rarely it has been operative in the world’s his- 
- tory. It existed for a moment in ancient Greeee when 
the Athenian statesman had to convince his hearers 
daily in the market-place that what he was doing was 
rational and expedient. In nearly all other places and 
periods throughout man’s history no political action 
could be called in question if it could be shown to be’ 
willed by a particular person or persons who had 
4nherited’ or pufchased that strange and valuable 
property, political power. 3 

The impulse to state their case and to argue in 
those who published the Declarations of 1776 and 
1789 was a sound one. It showed that they were 
democrats and marked the birth of modern democ- 
racy. They were asking the world to accept the first 
postulate of democracy: that a prosperous and civil- 
ized society of rational human beings is possible 
only if the political organization is determined by 
justice, reason, and expediency. Those who framed 
the Declarations also stated certain secondary 
postulates of democracy and gave án outline of 
that form of government and political organiza- 
tion which they proposed to establish upon these 
postulates. Before examining them, a word must 
be said with regard to the relation between the two 

Declaration’. 
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The European democrat of the nineteenth century 
always looked back for his inspiration to the French 
Revolutica, and in doing so his historical instinct was 
right. Yet modern democracy was really born in 
America thirteen years before the States-Gentral 
met in Paris. In the previous chapter, when I was 
examining the communal political psychology of 
Frenchmen immediately before the Revolution, I 
noted that the number of democrats, in the modern 
sense, was very small; the philosophes and their dis- 
ciples thought in terms of civil rather than of politi- 
cal liberty and they became consciously democrats 
only after they had invented European democracy. 
That they invented European democracy so rapidly 
was mainly due to the fact that American democracy 
had been invented thirteen years before. A vague 
and spasmodic acceptance of the postulates of democ- 
racy seems to have been indigenous in Britain from 
very early times, and any attempt by the Govern” 
ment to override them too drastically has been suffi- 
cient to rouse into activity latent beliefs and desires 
with regard to political liberty. The Resolution of 
the House of Commons of January 6, 1649, quoted 
at the beginning of this chapter, shows that there 
were cOnscious democrats in England long before the 
birth of democracy. The seventeenth century in this 
country was one of those periods in which the politi- 
cal matrix is profoundly modified and the seeds of 
strange ideas are sown in the communal psychology. 
In opposition to the dominating idea thay political 
power is the privilege or personal property of indi- 
viduals or classes, there sprang up two other ideas 
which were inconsistent, the idea that“good and re- 
ligious men had a right to rule the evil and irreligi- 
ous”, and the idea that “the nation ought to be 
governed according to the wishes of its representa- 
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tives in Parliament”. Both these doctrines were 
carried from England to America by the ancestors of 
those who gave to the world the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and the history of the United States 
between the sailing of the Mayflower and 1760 cannot 
be understood unless it is observed that the seed of 
theocracy was implicit in Massachusetts and of de- 
mocracy in Plymouth. 

People have often believed in, and founded their 
political systems on, the idea that strong men or 
royal men or aristocratic men or landowning men 
should rule, or that rich men should rule pogr fnen, 
or even that wise men should rule fools, but people 
have rarely believed that good men should rule, and 
still more rarely have they attempted to translate 
such a political theory into political practice. The 
seventeenth-century doctrine can be traced to the 
Reformation and particularly to Calvinism. It had 
a peculiar appeal to “the Jacobean Englishmen of 
middle station, half-way between the aristocrat and 
the burgess”, who settled in Massachusetts Bay. 
These men had nothing if! common with the Level- 
lers who were responsible for the Resolution of 1649 
and are the First Fathers of modern democracy. 
They had been born and bred in English villages 
“Where gentlemen ruled and the people obeyed”; 
the relations between gentlemen and others might 
be different in Massachusetts Bay from what they 
had been in a Suffolk village, but in the mind of a 
John Winthrop or John Cotton they certainly could 
not be democratic. That they became theocratic was 
due to the fact that the founders of the Massachusetts 
colony were Puritans and Presbyterians, i.e. that they 


1 See S. R. Gardiner, History of the Commonwealth and Protectorate, 
1649-1660, vol. i. p. 32 (1894), and J. R. Tanner, English Constitutional 
Conflicts of the Setenteenth Century, 1603-1689, p. 160 (1928). 
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thought that society in seventeenth-century England 
and America should be regulated in accordance with 
the beliefs and ideals of Semitic tribes who,had lived 
two or three thousand years earlier in Palestine, and 
in accordance with the interpretation of the Hebraic 
ordinances by a ruthless Swiss legislator of the six- 
teenth century. Naturally these men held that politi- 
cal power was a prerogative of goodness, that good- 
ness was a prerogative of their orthodox Puritan 
Church, and that there was more righteousness in 
the upper ranks of society than in the lower. John 
Cotton, one of the most influential members of the 
Massachusetts colony, gives the clearest exposition 
of the political theory upon which they based their 
system of government. “To found an Hebraic State”, 
writes an American historian,’ “in which political 
rights should be subordinate to religious conformity, 
in which the magistrates should be chosen from a 
narrow group, with authority beyond the reach cf 
the popular will, and with the ministers serving as 
court of last resort to interpret the divine law to the 
citizen-subjects of Jehovah—this was the great am- 
bition of John Cotton; and the untiring zeal and 
learned scriptural authority which he dedicated to 
that ambition justify us in regarding him as the 
greatest of the New England theocrats. In the cate- 
gories of the Puritan philosophy of ethical steward- 
ship there was no recognition of the profane doctrine 
of natural rights. Freedom was the prerogative of 
righteousness; the well-being of society required that 
the sinner should remain subject to the Saint. No- 
where does he lay down this principle more unmis- 
takably than jn an important state paper:* 


* Vernon Louis Parrington, Main Currents in American Thought, 
vol. i. “The Colonial Mind, 1620-1800,” P. 33 (1927). 
* Hutchinson, History of Massachusetts Bay Co ony, vol, i. Appendix 2. 
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Now if it bë a divine truth, that none are to be trusted 
with public permanent authority but godly men, who are 

t materials for church membership, then from the same 

ounds if will appear, that none are so fit tobe trusted 
with the liberties of the commonwealth as church members. 
For, the liberties of this commonwealth are such,. as 
require men of faithful integrity to God and state, to pre- 
serve the same. ... Now . . . these liberties are pie 3 as 
carry along much power with them, either to establish or 
subvert the commonwealth, and therewith the church, 
which power, if it be committed to men according to their 
godliness . . . then, in case worldly men should prove the 
major part, as soon they might do, they would readily set 
over us magistrates like themselves, such as might ». . turn 
the edge of all authority and laws against the church and 
the members thereof, the maintenance of whose peace is 
the chief end which God aimed at in the institution of 
magistracy.” $ 


But the idea that “good and religious men had 
4 Tight te rule the evil and irreligious” was not 
the only revolutionary political principle that 
was carried from seventeenth-century England to 
America by the founders of New England. To 
Plymouth the Mayflower brought men who would 
certainly not have disputed the statement that “the 
People are, under God, the original of all just 
power”, and even in Massachusetts there were from 
very early times those who held that political power 
should belong to a democracy of equal citizens 
rather than to an aristocracy of the righteous. It is 
significant that the fiery Roger Williams who soon‘ 
came into conflict with John Cotton dnd the. 
authorities in Boston was a Leveller. The notion, 
spread by his adversaries and repeated by historians 
—it reappears ‘in The Cambridge Modern History— 
that he was little more than “‘a haberdasher of small 
questions against the power” is absurd; ‘there is 
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much more to be said for Mr. Parrington’s view” 
that “he was primarily a political philosopher rather 
than a theologian—one of the acutest and most 
searching of his generation of Englishmen, the 
teacher of Vane and Cromwell and Milton, a fore- 
runner of Locke and the natural-rights school; one 
of the notable democratic thinkers that the English 
race has produced”. Many of the theories and be- 
liefs which a hundred and fifty years later were to 
become the postulates of modern democracy are to 
be found in Williams. His system is incompatible 
with a State in which political power is a privilege 
of birth, station, property, or righteousness. The 
State and Government are founded in the consent 
of free and equal citizens. “The Sovereign Power | 
of all civill Authority”, he said, “‘is founded in the © 
consent of the People that every Commonwealth 
hath radically and fundamentally.” 1 And in another 
passage he wrote:? 7 a P 

From this Grant I infer . . . that the Soveraigne, originall, 
and foundation of civili power lies in the People. . . . And if so, 
that a People may erect and establish what forme of 
Government seemes to them most meete for their civill con- 
dition: It is evident that such Governments as are by them 
erected and established, have no more power, nor for no 
longer time, than the civill power or people consenting aad 
agreeing shall betrust them with. This is cleere not only 
in Reason, but in the experience of all commonweales, where 
the people are not deprived of their naturall freedom by 
the power of Tyrants. 


»_ It was this political psychology ‘of the House of 
Commons Resolution of 1649, of the Plymouth 
Pilgrims, and, of Roger Williams rather than that 


1 Narragansett Club Publications, vol. iii. pp. 214, 355, 366, quoted 
by V. L. Parrington, wp. cit. p. 69. 
2 The Bloudy Tenent, quoted by ng L. Parrington,-op. cit. p. 70. 
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of Cotton arid the Massachusetts theocrats which 
established itself in New England. As we shall see 
ter, the strange copception that “none are to be 
tru8ted with public permanent authority But godly 
men.’ has never completely died out of the com- 
munal psychology; it has had a persistent influence 
upon the theory of democracy; it can be traced in 
the modern versions of the old adage “Vox popi 
vox Dei”, in the unquestioned conviction of nine- 
teenth-century democrats that some peculiar, 
almost divine, goodness and wisdom are inherent 
in “the common people”. It seems as if men; re- 
luctant to abandon the vision of a world rifled by 
the righteous for the reality of a world ruled by the 
majority, unconsciously consoled themselves with 
the curious assumption that a majority is always and 
necessarily righteous. But this amalgamation: or 
transformation of political doctrine came much 
later. In. the eighteenth century circumstances, 
culminating in the constitutional struggle between 
the American colonists and the English Government, 
firmly established the idea of the people’s sovereignty 
as the ultimate principle of politics and therefore 
the foundation of democracy. 

The battle between England and what was to 
besome the United States of America was fought 
over this principle. The first definite and conscious 
annunciation of the full-blooded modern doctrine 
of democracy was made in the Virginian Declara- 
tion of Rights in May 1776, and in its more famous 
corollary the Declaration of Independence of July 
4, 1776. The French Revolution came thirteen years 
later, Many of the leaders in that revolution had 
been deeply. influenced by the American example 
and doctrines, and the Déclaration des droits de 
Vhomme bears the marks of that’ influence. But 
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whereas the American Declaration is ali of a piece— 
the piece being political democracy—the French 
Déclaration is a patchwork and shows the two mindy 
of its authors. The American Revolution was a 
political and constitutional revolution; it was çon- 
cerned with the question of the ultimate repository 
of political power. The French Revolution arose 
from a much more profound dislocation between 
the social structure and the social development of 
France in the eighteenth century, as we have seen 
in a previous chapter. Up to the time of the American 
Revolution the philosophes and reformers were con- 
cerned with problems of privilege and civil liberty 
rather than with those of political power. But in the 
‘thirteen years which followed, the American ex- 
ample and the principles. proclaimed in the Declara- 
tion of Independence turned the minds of many 
Frenchmen in the direction of modern political 
democracy. The first to be affected were men, like 
Lafayette and the Vicomte de Noailles, who had 
seen for themselves the birth of democracy in the 
United States, and in some cases had fought for it 
as auxiliaries. The influence of these men was very 
great in Paris in the early days of the Revolution, 
and the struggle over the States General and the 
position of the tiers état immediately concentrated 
attention upon the question of the ultimate reposi- 
tory of political power. 

The Déclaration des droits de Phomme was inspired 
by the example of America; it was drawn up on 
American models. In its final form it was based 
upon a draft of Lafayette, and its wording had been 
discussed with Jefferson, Minister of the United 


1 For the influence of America upon France during this period, see 
B. Fay, L'Esprit révolutionnaire en France et aux Etats-Unis, 1925, 
particularly chapter iv. 
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States in Paris, who, as Chairman of the Committee 
of Congress, had himself made the first draft of the 
merican Declaration of Independence. Its re- 
semblances to its American model and to other 
American declarations of the “natural rights” of 
men “are, therefore, striking, but the differences are 
also important and reflect the difference between 
the communal psychology of the two continents. 
The American Declaration is an extremely short 
and simple document; it goes straight to a single 
point, the right form and legitimate powers of the 
Government. The French Declaration is a long and 
complicated document; it has two themes, one the 
American theme of the form and powers of Govern- 
ment, the other a French theme of social distinc- 
tions, privileges, and civil liberty. Its authors seem 
to be in two minds, distracted between their desire 
to follow the strictly political lines of their American 
model and the inSistence of those other problems of 
personal and social privilege and civil liberties. It 
is only with difficulty that, in the first six articles, 
they can keep their attention partially concentrated 
upon the theme of political power and the organiza- 
tion of government. Even in Article I. the two 
themes are heard in its two sentences. The first 
sentence, “Les hommes naissent et demeurent libres 
et égaux en droits”, repeats the exordium of the 
American Declaration, “We hold these truths to be 
self-evident; that all men are created equal; that 
they are endowed by their Creator with inalienable 
rights; that among these rights are life,“liberty, anc 
the pursuit of happiness”. But the second sentence, 
“Les distinctions sociales ne peuvent étre fondées 
que sur l’utilité commune”, has nothing to answer 
to it in the American model. After Article VI. 
the American model is completely abandoned, 
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and the French theme of civil liberty becomes 
dominant. 

The diference between the two declarations is net 
merely an academic and historical fact. Those who 
drew up the declaration of August 1789 were stating 
the articles of their political faith; for the better part 
of a century their words were looked back to as the 
apostolic expression of the beliefs and desires of de- 
mocracy. Thus in Europe, from the very beginning, 
democracy was parti-coloured; it was not merely a 
statement of the right method of regulating the exer- 
cise of political power; it included in its articles of 
political faith statements as to the right method of 
regulating the arrest and detention of accused per- 
sons, of regulating legal pains and penalties, of regu- 
lating judicial procedure, the police force, the ex- 
pression of opinion, religion, and taxation. This has 
led to an ambiguity in democratic thought and often 
an uncertainty and confusion in democrati¢ practice. 
It is not theoretically certain that the democratic 
regulation of the exercise, of political power will be 
accompanied by religious toleration and freedom of 
speech, and experience has shown that even under 
an advanced political democracy, with universal 
suffrage, the individual may find little protection, for 
his right to be presumed innocent until he is proved 
guilty, his right not to be knocked about bi the 
police, his right not to be interfered with because of 
his religious or irreligious opinions, or his right to 
communicate his thoughts and opinions te his fellow- 
citizens. The confusion in democratic thought has 
arisen from the fact that democrats have so often 
not made up their minds whether they believe that 
political democracy will by its nature protect civil 
liberties or that the protection of civil liberties ought 
to accompany political democracy. 
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We are now in a position to examine more closely 
what the early democrats meant by democracy as a 
Political idea and the democratic form of govern- 
ment which they proposed to establish. Ostensibly 
theysbegan from a trinity of metaphysical postulates. 
Theysmaintained that all men are born equal and 
endowed with two fundamental rights, the right to 
liberty and the right to happiness. 


American Declaration of Independence: “We hold these 
truths to be self-evident: that all men are created equal; 
that they are endowed by their Creator with inalienable 
rights; that among these rights are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. . . .” 

Déclaration des droits de Phomme: “Les hommes naissent 
et demeurent libres et égaux en droits, . . . Ces droits 
(naturels et imprescriptibles de Phomme) sont la liberté, 
la prospérité . . .” 


The sole object of government is the protection of 
these rights, or, to'put it in another way, since these 
rights are summed up in the happiness of equal 
human units, the sole object of government and of 
all political associations is the common benefit of a 
community of equal citizens. 


American Declaration of Independence: “To secure these 
rights governments are instituted among men”. 

Déclaration des droits de Phomme: “Le but de toute 
association politique est la conservation des droits naturels 
et imprescriptibles de homme”. (And subject to what 
» has been said above, “Les distinctions sociales ne peuvent 
être fondées, que sur l’utilité commune”.) 7 
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DEMOCRACY AND HAPPINESS 


It will be rotèd that in their declarations of politi- 
cal faith the early democrats stated the proposition 
that the sole-object of government is the common 
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benefit of the community as a corollary of the pro- 
sition that men are born equal and with a right to 
boroa. Now the idea that the object af govery+ 
ment and of political association is the happiness of a 
community of individuals in which each has an equal 
right to happiness is an immensely importart one 
which has very rarely been accepted in principle and 
has never been translated into practice in the world’s 
history. The fact that it was stated by democrats as 
a corollary of metaphysical beliefs has had a consider- 
able effect upon the subsequent history of democ- 
racy. During the last hundred years the libraries 
have been filled with books whose authors beat the 
air with arguments for or against the equality of man. 
Even in 1928 the American aristocrat Mr, Mencken} 
can still delude himselfand congratulate himself that 
he has kicked away the foundations for a rational 
belief in democracy, when he has proved that all men 
are not equal. The psychological discoveries of MM. 
Simon and Binet and the sedulous investigations of 
intelligence testers have proved that one girl can 
cross out the a’s in a line more accurately and more 
quickly than another, and that the population of the 
United States consists largely of morons, outnumber- 
ing those born with the intelligence of a Mr. Mencken 
in the ratio of perhaps 500,000 to 1. “All men ar€ not 
alike,” says Mr. Mencken triumphantly, “and very 
little can be learned about the mental processes of a 
Congressman, an ice-wagon driver, or a cinema actor + 
by studying the mental processes of a genuinely 
~superior man.” And if the majority of men have the 
mental processes of an ice-wagon driver and are 
shown by the new psychologists to be incapable of 
being raised by education to the mental level of a 
genuinely superior man, we have destroyed the 
* See Notes to “se Pp. 1-24. 
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fundamental‘ postulate of democracy, and we can 
throw up our hats for aristocracy and James II. of 
England or the Whigę or Mussolini or General Primo 
de Rivera—if we do not raise the Red Flag and 
worship the mummified body of Vladimir Ulianov 
Lenin in a glass case. 

Whether the proposition “‘all men are equal” is a 
fundamental postulate for a rational belief in democ- 
racy is by no means a simple question. The whole 
problem had been muddied and muddled by the 
ambiguity of the proposition itself. But whatever 
meaning may be attached to it, it is not a necessary 
postulate for the belief which is the real. foundation 
of democracy, that the sole object of government is 
the common benefit of a community of equal citi- 
zens. Neither the early democrats nor their spiritual 
descendants were all logical and consistent thinkers, 
and, like the members of other sects and parties, they 
did not always usc the same words in the same sense. 
There can be discovered among them an almost in- 
finite variety of interpretations of their belief that all 
men are equal and that government should exist only 
for the common benefit of equal citizens. Neverthe- 
less it is possible to find in the communal psychology 
of the early democrats an interpretation of this belief 
regarding the object of government which iscommon 
to them all as democrats and may therefore be re- 
garded as the foundation of democracy. When they 
said that the object of government is the common 
benefit of a community of equal citizens, they meant 
that (1) every class within the community has politiz 
cally the same right to happiness as every other class 
and every individual the same right to happiness as 
every other individual; (2) the equality of the citizens 
consists primarily in their equal rights to liberty and 
happiness and secondarily in their right to equality 
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before the law, a right which will have to be dis- 
cussed later. pe 

This notion of an equal right to happiness in a/l 
classes and persons was a revolutionary political 
principle. When Bentham wrote that “the happiness 
of the worst man of the species is as much an, inte- 
grant of the whole mass of human happiness as is 
that of the best man”, he was saying something 
which, as M. Halévy points out in his La Formation du 
Radicalisme philosophique, was, to his contemporaries 
little known and rather shocking. The idea was re- 
voliitionary, not only because it made the happiness 
ofa bad man and of a low man politically important, 
not only because it established the fact that the first 
duty of a government was to ensure the happiness of 
the whole community, but also because it was con- 
tradictory of a conception of society in which the 
happiness of common men had no political claims 
against property and privilege. , ’ ; 

It is important to understand the revolution in 
communal psychology produced by this doctrine, 
underlying democracy, as to the relation between 
happiness and politics or social organization. Before 
the nineteenth century the organization of every 
society which had so far existed presupposed that 
happiness was a graded commodity and that wif. 
ferent grades and quantities of happiness belonged 
by nature or privilege to different classes of the com- 
munity. Communal psychology was reflected in 
‘these institutions and endorsed them. Communal 
.psychology does not normally consist of formulated 

cory or systematized beliefs, but of instinctive 
mental attitudes. The mental attitude of the civil- 
ized, intelligent, humane Greek or Roman towards 
slavery shows the relation between happiness and 

1 See p. 279. 
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politics in the communal psychology of classical 
nes The Athenian, who pushed his own form of 

emocracy to the utgnost limits, knew instinctively 
that the idea of a slave having politically the same 
righe to happiness as a free man was ridiculous. 
Somehow or other the free Athenian had a right 
to be happy; the slave had not the same right to 
happiness or any right to the same happiness. In 
relation to happiness he stood where the animal 
did or the woman; for happiness was socially and 
politically a privilege of the free man, not of the 
free woman, Of course, being a humane Athenian, 
he desired that the old dog Argos on the dung-heap 
and the swineherd Eumaeus in his hut and the 
woman Penelope at her loom should all be happy, 
but their happiness was a particular, limited, and 
inferior commodity compared with his own, and 
a commodity not to be socially or politically recog- 
nized. È > 

This kind of attitude towards communal happi- 
ness has been absolutely upiversal in history down 
to the other day. That a serf should have the same 
kind and quantity of happiness as a knight would 
have seemed a fantastic idea to anyone in the Middle 
Ages. In the eighteenth century it would have seemed 
fantastic to suggest that the happiness of the “lower 
orders”? was as much an integrant part of the whole 
mass of human happiness as that of the aristocracy. 
Before the nineteenth century practically no one con- , 
ceived that the happiness of a woman counted the 
sae as the happiness of a man withifi the body« 

Oolitic. 
7 When the democrats proclaimed that everyone 
had socially ân equal and “inalienable right to the 
pursuit of happiness”, they laid the foundations for 
one of the greatest social, political, and psycho- 
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logical revolutions that the world “had known. 
appiness, it is generally agreed, depends on th 
enjoyment of both material and mental things. An 
adequate income, a nice house, pleasant things to 
eat and drink, fine clothes, a barouche and spinet 
in one jpecereton or a motor-car and gramophone 
in another, a garden, travel, leisure, and conversa- 
tion, a university education, an interesting pro- 
fession, the ability to understand and therefore the 
e4 sadorguas to enjoy a poem of Donne or a Quartet 
of Beethoven—these are the things which the pro- 
foundest philosophers and the most acute thinkers 
and observers agree are important ingredients in 
human happiness, To-day there are millions of 
people. in the world who instinctively, unconsciously 
lieve that none of these ingredients of happiness 
are by right the particular property of particular 
persons or classes, but should be possessed and 
enjoyed by all persons and all tlasses. Writers cn 
democracy have not paid sufficient attention to the 
fact that before the nineteenth century at no period 
of the world’s history did anyone believe any such 
thing; that on the contrary everyone believed the 
exact opposite; and that this revolution in communal — 
psychology can be traced to the fundamental pro- 
Position in the American Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and so to the fundamental doctrine of modern 
democracy. l 


, This difference in communal psychology is so £ | 
td, 
| 


curious and important that it is necessary to examine 
~it somewhat in detail. Observe, for instance, Miss 
Hannah More in 1801, a woman who devoted her < | 
life to philanthropy and good works, but who, born a 
in 1745 and living at Cowslip Green, Had not felt in A | 
her ownymind the winds which were blowing about 
the world from 1776 and 1789. In 1891 there wasa | 
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famine in thé west country, and the poor suffered 
severely in the villages round about Cowslip Green. 
Miss Hannah More addressed the poor women of 
Shipham with regard to the famine in the following- 
words: 


{ 

It is'with real concern that I am obliged to touch upon 
the subject which made part of my address to you last 
year. You will guess I allude to the continuation of the 
scarcity. Yet, let me remind you that probably that very 
scarcity has been permitted by an all-wise and gracious 
Providence to unite all ranks of people together, to show 
the poor how immediately they are dependent upor the 
rich, and to show both rich and poor that they«are all 
dependent on Himself. It has also enabled you to see more 
clearly the advantages you desire from the government 
and constitution of this country—to observe the benefits 
flowing from the distinction of rank and fortuné, which 
has enabled the high so liberally to assist the low: for I 
leave you to judge what would have been the state of the 
poor of thig country in this long, distressing scarcity had 
if not been for your superiors. I wish you to understand 
also that you are not the only sufferers. You have indeed 
borne your share, and a very heavy one it has been in the 
late difficulties; but it has fallen in some degree on all 
ranks, nor would the gentry have been able to afford such 
large supplies to the distresses of the poor, had they not 
denied themselves, for your sakes, many indulgences to 
which their fortune at other times entitles them. We trust 
the poor in general, especially those that are well in- 
structed, have received what has been done for them as 
a matter of favour, not of right—if so, the same kindness 
will, I doubt not, always be extended to them, whenever 
it shall please God so to afflict the land.” 1 é 


r AAR E 
The democrat and, still more, the communist of 
the twentieth century who happened to come across 
this passage would almost certainly see in this lecture 


* Quoted J. L. and Barbara Hammond, The Town Labourer, 1760- 
1832, p. 229. 
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to starving women of the proletariat a subject worthy 
of his ridicule or indignant self-righteousnes. But 
ridicule and indignation and self-righteousnesi, 
though proper in their place} will not really heip 
one to understand the psychology of the maiden lady 
who lived at Cowslip Green, a friend of Edmund 
Burke and Dr. Johnson and Horace Walpole, or to 
understand the communal psychology of which the 
fluttering mind of Hannah More was a part. No 
one to-day would dare to lecture starving working 
women and tell them that they have no right to be 
saved from starvation; that if they are given food 
by the rich it is a favour and a kindness for which 
they should be humbly thankful; that the middle 
and upper classes have a right to “many indulg- 
ences” and that, if they voluntarily deny themselves 
luxuries, their sufferings are equivalent to starvation 
in the working classes; that famine and starvation 
have shown them the blessings of, a social system in 
which some are so poor that they starve and others 
are so rich that they can save the poor from starva- 
tion; and that if only they show themselves suffi- 
ciently abe for the blessings of the famine that 
1s past, God will reward them with still more famines 
in the future. The reason why Hannah More, the 
friend of Burke, Johnson, and Walpole, could think 
and say these things in 1801, while Lady X and 

- Y cannot say or even think these things in 
1929, 1s not that Hannah More was more stupid or 
more wicked than Lady X and Mrs. Y are, but 
that the matrix of communal psychology had 
“moulded her mind in one way, while it has moulded 
theirs in another. Hannah More’s attitude towards 
society was completely inconsistent» wjth any idea 
that the poor women of Shipham had an equal and 
inalienable right to the same kind of happiness as 
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that which Belonged by right and in fact to their 
“supetiors”; it never crossed her mind for instance 
hat those luxuries which in normal times formed 
s of the happiness} of the superiors could possibly 
enjoyed by the infpriors. If such an idea had ever 
entered her mind, she would have immediately felt 
it to be morally wrong that the members of inferior 
classes should claim or enjoy the happiness peculiar 
to their superiors. You can still see the mind of 
Hannah More persisting in the attitude of the 
middle classes, now rapidly dying out but common 
twenty or thirty years ago, towards domestic ser- 
vants. The claim of cooks and housemaids to lead 
the same kind of lives as other people, to enjoy 
leisure or even to play the piano, roused ridicule or 
moral indignation, not merely because the claim 
was inconvenient, but because it also seemed to 
be inappropriate.! The reason was that domestic 
servants and women were the last classes to claim 
successfully the equal right to happiness enunciated 

by the democrats of 1776. 
It would be absurd to pretend that the first demo- 


| 1 The nineteenth-century middle-class io abe of the lower- 
class piano exactly reproduces the eighteenth-century upper-class 
disapproval of the ildave-clese piano. In Annals, vol. xvii. RP. 156-7 
(quoted in Ivy Pinchbeck, Women Workers and the Industrial Revolution, 
1750-1850, p. 35), Arthur Young wrote: F i 
> ‘I see sometimes, for instance, a pianoforte in a farmer’s parlour, 
| which I always wish burnt; a livery servant is sometimes found, and 
a post-chaise to carry their daughters to assemblies, these ladies are 
sometimes educated at expensive boarding-schools, and the sons at, 
the University, to be made parsons, but all these things imply # 
departure from that line which Ep these differentorders of 
beings; let these things, and all the folly, foppery, expence, and. 
anxiety that belong to them, remain among gentlemen. A wise 
farmer will not envy them.” 4 tet 
It is obvious that Arthur Young considers different varieties of 
perenne appropridte to different orders of beings: The happiness 
to Emina from music and a good education is appropriate to the 
order of gentlemen’s daughters, but not to tke order’ of farmers 


daughters. > 
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crats fully understood the implications in this doc- 
trine that everyone has an equal right to the Pursuit 
of happiness; far less did they, foresee the changes 
in the structure and texture o` society to which. Af 
applied, it must inevitably lead. But their instinct 
was sound in making it the foundation of democracy. 
Anyone who takes an analytically psychological view 


of history will see that this doctrine has been the most — 


active, violent, and subtle agent in democratizing 
society. It translates itself easily in the individual 
from a belief into a desire, from “I, Tom Paine, ex- 
cisehan and tobacconist of Lewes, have the same 
right to pursue happiness as Charles, roth Duke of 
Norfolk, of Arundel Castle” into “I, Tom Paine, de- 
sire A and B and C (and I have the same right to 
them politically and socially as Charles, roth Duke 
of Norfolk)”. Thus the political and social belief is 
rapidly broadened into an instinctive, unconscious 
attitude towards society: “We all have an equal right 
to the good things of life”, which perpetually re- 
celves encouragement from the powerful emotions of 
cupidity and envy. Whete the eighteenth century 
and all the centuries which preceded it had felt in- 
stinctively that this kind of ife, this kind of happi- 
ness, and this kind of commodity are naturally the 
cero privilege, and property of class A or iffdi- 
vidual Z, whereas an inferior kind of life and happi- 
ness and commodities are reserved for class B or 
individual Y, the nineteenth century began to feel 
tastinctively that something was wrong if class B or 
individual %7 had not the same kind of life, the same 
kind of happiness, and the same kind of commodities 
as class A and individual Z, 

In the growth and the effects of tiis«belief in the 
democratjzation of happiness it is possible to study 
an important example of that Gabi ticheed modifica- 
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tion of communal psychology and the structure of 
society’ to which only a general and of refer- 
eace was made in Chapter II. of Part I. Like a rough 
stine into the smoothjand polished mirror of a pond, 
this idea that all me have an equal right to happi- 
ness fell into the mihds of a few Englishmen and 
Frenchmen of the eighteenth century, and immedi- 
ately out went the ripples, up and down, criss-cross- 
ing, agitating the surface of men’s minds and of 
society, revealing the commotion down in the depths. 
For the idea was inconsistent with the structure of 
society and the communal psychology of the time. 
There can be no equal right to happiness in a society 
like that of eighteenth-century France and England, 
described in a previous chapter, in which the class 
structure is extremely rigid and defined and in which - 
political power is a privilege or property. The con- 
flict between a belief in such right and the accept- 
ance of such a social and political system was inevit- 
able. When the clash came it produced a crop of new 
political beliefs which we now call democracy (to be 
examined later), the Amefican and French Revolu- 
tions, and that movement, persistent through the 
nineteenth century, to “widen the base of political 
power”, which deep down will be found to spring 
fro a communal desire to prevent political power 
being used by classes or persons to maintain a 
monopoly of happiness. aie! 

But before the open clash came, with its class con- 
flict and political struggles, the idea itself can be ob- 
served moving in devious ways in the nvinds of indi- 
vidual men and in the communal consciousness, and 
after the clash it may again be observed moving 
uneasily in meh’s minds, changing their attitude to- 
wards all kinds of facts and institutions and beliefs, 
and itself being modified or changed by the new 
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structure of society which it had helped to create. 
Before we go on to examine its direct influenc't upon 
the theory and practice of political democracy it is 
worth while to observe some! of these other dvit- 
croppings of the idea, for it is ¢nly thus that one can 
understand the place which it ñas gradually come to 
occupy in communal psychology. 

The idea did not spring straight from the heads of 
Jefferson and other American patriots into the De- 
claration of Independence. Before the eighteenth 
century in Europe people were not much concerned 
with the problem of happiness. The problem indeed 
hardly existed. There was communal misery in full 
measure, for man has always possessed and exercised 
a remarkable faculty of making himself and his 
fellows ‘miserable by means of war, persecution, re- 
ligion, poverty, crime, law and political institutions. 
But in the Middle Ages, at the Renaissance, and all 
through the seventeenth centuryy even when they 
were not happy, people were not acutely conscious 
of unhappiness. The difference is profound and can 
be seen very clearly in writers, from poets and drama- 
tists to letter-writers, diarists, and philosophers. 
There were pasimit before Montesquieu, but be- 
fore him and the philosophes, Voltaire and Rousseau, 
no writer, however pessimistic, makes one feel that 
the world is for him permanently and on a great scale 
“out of joint”. They accepted unhappiness, the 
colossal communal miseries inflicted by man’s own 
stupidities, as an animal accepts pain and, when it 
comes, deawh in a dark corner. Even an Erasmus and 
a Montaigne, who were not inferior in intelligence 
and sensibility to the most civilized men of any age, 
while secingé deploring, condemning the evils and 
horrors of their time, accepted them; the harmony 
between their own minds and the order into which 
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they were boftn and the society in which they lived 
hey deep and subtle. In the case ofless intelligent and 
¢ss sensitive men the harmony wassimpler and deeper. 
Famine, brutality, a ignorance; the tyranny of 
kings and nobles; the/persecutions of priests; torture, 
exactions, burnings; battle, murder, and sudden death 
—these are in the order of things, and from these 
one can but say, “Good Lord, deliver us”. It has been 
known these 3000 years and more that “man that 
is born of woman is of few days, and full of trouble”. 
But no one was unhappy over these terrestrial un- 
happinesses, and, if anyone cried “Woe! Woe!”? it was 
prophets or puritans, like Bunyan, who were troubled 
by the wickedness of men in snatching such hap iness 

as they could from these few days, full of trou le. 
Already with Montesquieu in France and Swift 
in England one sees a new attitude developing 
towards, the self-inflicted evils of mankind. In 
manners no two men could have been more different, 
the one being a nobleman who happened to be a 
genius and the other a genius who happened not to 
be a gentleman. Yet the Lettres persanes says politely 
what Gulliver says savagely. Both look at human 
society in a new way, making reason the test. Rabe- 
lais and Erasmus before them may be said to have 
dorè the same, but not in their spirit; they laugh at 
particular follies and abuses, accepting the, frame- 
work of society and rejecting only some particularly 
foolish and evil things within it. Montesquieu and 
Swift, by pretending to accept everything, accept 
nothing. They hold up before the world in which, 
they live a mirror of reason and humanity, and ask 
us to share with them their contempt or horror at 
the spectacle of what is reflected in it. ‘The world is 
full of evils and stupidities and miseries, they say, 
but what a different world it would be if only men 
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were rational and humane, like the Persians.or the 
Houyhnhnms. t 

The new attitude towards happiness and.unhappi- 
ness is implicit in Montesqui2u and Swift. It Ke- 
comes defined and extraordinarily conscious in ‘the 
later philosophes and Roussean. Its natural mani- 
festation was the humanitarianism of the eighteenth 
century which paved the way to democracy and 
to the humanitarianism of the nineteenth century 
which was itself so closely connected with the demo- 
cratic movement. It is significant that what was 
humanism in Erasmus became humanitarianism 
in Voltaire. The humanist thinks of culture, the 
humanitarian of happiness and unhappiness. Vol- 
taire all his life was obsessed and revolted by the 
spectacle of a world in which so much pain and 
suffering are inflicted upon its inhabitants, not only 
by the inevitable forces of nature, but by the super- 
Stition, injustice, stupidity, and ferocity of-:man or of 
human institutions. His life was a constant war on 
unhappiness, a crusade to make the world as happy 
a place as possible. He fotight the same battle in the 

alas case as in Candide, and when, as in the Lisbon 
earthquake, no battle was possible, because Nature 
herself had stepped in with her senseless slaying and 
torture of multitudes, the horror of it made hif ill 
and he went to bed with a high fever. Voltaire is a 
humanitarian with both feet in the eighteenth cen- 
tury; Rousseau is a humanitarian with one foot in 
the ei hteenth and the other in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. He, to, is obsessed by the problem of happiness 
and unhappiness, but like so many modern humani- 
tarlans—and that is why one of his feet was in the 
nineteenth entury—he was led to ‘the contempla- 
tion of communal misery by a keen consciousness of 
his own. “The clue to Rousseau’s works”, says Mr. 
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Kingsley Mattin, “is his own psychological history. 
Each þf Rousseau’s attacks on the existing social 
system, each of the remedies he proposed for its 
trensformation, sprajg from his own passionate 
misery and his consci¢usness of the misery of others”. 
Already in his first work, the Discours which won the 
prize of the Académie de Dijon in 1750, he insisted 
upon the wretchedness of contemporary life—‘“les 
soupcons, les ombrages, les craintes, la froideur, la 
réserve, la haine, la trahison”—and insisted that 


. this misery and corruption were the results of 


civilization. In the Discours sur Vorigine de Vinégalité 
parmi les hommes, which he wrote three years later, 
he describes society as a system by which “un enfant 
commande a un vieillard, un imbécile conduise 
un homme sage, et une poignée de gens regorge de 
superfluités, tandis que la multitude affamée manque 
du nécessaire”, and he maintained that the root of 
the evil was the institution of property. The Du con- 
trat social, in its famous opening sentence, strikes the 
same pessimistic note, and in the Confessions one can 
see the psychological stages which lead from self- 
pity through social (if not cosmic) pessimism to 
humanitarianism. 

The psychology of Voltaire and Rousseau shows 
how thin the dividing line is between this kind 
of humanitarianism and the fundamental tenet of 
democracy. If, both with your intellect and with 
your feelings, you are keenly conscious of the un- 
happiness of human beings, if you hold that a vast 
amount of this misery is unnecessary, being” due to 
the unjust and irrational social and political system, 
you are only a step from the revolutionary doctrine 
that societys should be ordered accoming to the 


1 Kingsley Martin, French Liberal Thought in the Eighteenth Century 


(1929), p- 195. © 
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principle that everyone has an equal right to happi- 
ness. Neither Voltaire nor Rousseau ever tcok the 
final step which would have landed them in democ- 
racy; in some of the other ph'losophes, however, dae 
can observe a rather differes;t outcropping of the 
eighteenth-century preoccupavion with social happi- 
ness and misery which from another direction was 
to lead towards democracy. 

Helvétius, as Bentham acknowledged, was the 
parent of utilitarianism and therefore of that species 
of democracy which accompanied philosophic radi- 
calism and nineteenth-century liberalism. The 
miseries of ordinary men, which had touched the 
sentiment or emotions of Voltaire and Rousseau, 
turning the one into a satirist and the other into a 


Resists humanitarian, touched the intellect of . 


elvétius and turned him into a political psycho- 
logist and philosopher. In De Pesprit he stated 
explicitly the doctrine of utilitarianism that the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number should be 
the sole criterion for the organization and govern- 
ment of society. The doctrine has itself a very close 
connection with the idea that everyone has an equal 
right, socially and politically, to happiness. The 
notion of political “rights” was anathema to many 
of the later utilitarians, and the false psychological 
theory of pain and pleasure upon which they and 
Helvétius before them based the structure of their 
social principles has nothing to do with the char- 
‘acteristic eighteenth-century idea of the “rights” of 
man. Nevertheless, the “greatest happiness of the 
greatest number” was as revolutionary an idea in 
the eighteenth century, because inconsistent with 
the facts of: society and politics, ax that of equal 
rights of gll to happiness. And the two ideas, though 
they may be ificonsistent themselves gn one plane, 
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lead iņto each other; they are like parallel straight 
pE Which may never meet if prolonged in one 

ind of space, but which will if prolonged in another. 
Tieeir inconsistency jis apparent in the plane of 
abStract thinking, i», the books and systems of 
political philosophers, but they begin to approach 
one another in the minds of ordinary men where 
such political beliefs and ideas are the causes of or 
excuses for political actions. Before the nineteenth 
century, in the ordering of society and the carry- 
ing on of the king’s government the happiness or 
unhappiness of the great majority of people ‘was 
scarcely considered at all, and if anyone, before the 
French Revolution, maintained that the happiness 
of the common people ought to be considered 
equally with that of landowners, nobles, or kings, 
he was regarded by the governing and property- 
owning classes and a good many other peo le as 
a seditious criminal. He affected them with the 
kind of vindictive horror which is now felt by the 
governing and property owning classes when they 
contemplate a communist. In a very real sense, 
therefore, people did believe that certain classes 
had a legal and moral “right” to happiness and 
certain other classes had no such right: and in a 
very real sense this belief and the iron framework 
of law and the granite structure of society, built up 
about the belief, ensured in practice these unequal 
rights to happiness to different persons. But if people 
believe that a small class have a right to happiness 
and that the rest of the population have not this 
right, and if this belief acts through the workings 
of government, the distribution of political power, 
and the institutions and organization of society so 
that in fact the happiness of the small privileged 
class is along allowed to count politically, two 
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things follow: people also believe that the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number should not ve the 
sole criterion for the organization and goyerhment 
of society, and the principle gf utilitarianism is jn 
- conflict with the actual structure of society and che 
working of the political system) : 

The outcropping of this principle of utilitarianism 
in Helvétius is only a particular instance of the pre- 
occupation of men in the middle of the eighteenth 
century with the problem of the distribution of hap- 
piness. It was thus, as we have seen, closely connected 
with the communal psychology from which sprang 
the fundamental tenet of democracy about the right 
to happiness. As developed by the English utili- 
tarians and philosophic radicals, it eventually ousted 
_ the idea of equal rights to happiness, and in com- 
munal psychology democracy came to be identified 
with a political system in which the criterion of 
government was the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number. Democracy, humanitarianism, and utili- 
tarianism, whatever their subsequent history, all 
sprang from the same root in the communal psycho- 
logy of the eighteenth century, the revolt against 
the wretchedness and miseries in human society and 
against the unequal distribution of happiness. The 
revolutionary nature of that root is shown by another 
blossom and fruit which also sprang directly from it. 
If one can for a moment forget all the dogma and 
technical economic and historical argument in that 
strange book, Marx’s Das Kapital, and in the shifting 
creed of socialism and communism, and if one thinks 
only of the “ eneral idea”, the broad and vital argu- 
ment, underlying the creed, the Word—to borrow a 
term from religion—which is what in socialism has 
certainly made its appa to and become a part of 
the communa?“ psyc ology of millions of ordinary 
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men, one will see that it is again this idea of happi- 
nesstand of the distribution of happiness working in 
communal psychology. Marx says, and all socialists 
‘and communists saiz: “Look at this nineteenth-cen- 
“ary world of Europe. On one side are the capitalists 
and on the other tpe workers; on one side the ex- 
ploiters, on the other the exploited; on one side those 
who take all material things which make for happi- 
ness, on the other those who are left with low wages 
and long hours of manual labour, with poverty and 
all the material conditions which make for misery. 
The causes of social unhappiness and of the unequal 
distribution of happiness are not political; there is 
only one cause, an economic one, and only by re- 
organizing the economic structure of society in ac- 
cordance with the principles of socialism is it possible 
to obtain an equal distribution of happiness.” The 
simple happiness of the poor and the blessings of 


„a life unburdened by the cares of property have 


always been a fruitful theme for moralists, poets, 
aristocrats, the bourgeoisie, and educated capitalists, 
but it was inevitable that, as soon as even a vague 
idea began to get about in the world that no kind of 
happiness or unhappiness should be the monopoly or 
privilege of any particular class, some people should 
raise the question whether the distribution of wealth 
has not some connection with the distribution of 
happiness. Starting from an axiom about the distri- 
bution of happiness in society, the early democrat, 
drew a line in the political plane which ended ix a 
point wHich we now call political democracy; the 
socialist started from the same axiom and drew a line 
in the economic plane to a point which we now call 
socialism or communism. The communist of to-day 
is scornfully confident that the two points in which 
the political and economic exploters have ended 
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their journeys are poles asunder and mutually in- 
consistent and contradictory. He may be right, but 
it is none the less important to note that they started 
their journeys from the same poimt and that the lines? 
which they traced on the map ot history continually 
met and crossed each other. Eulen was Eray a 
socialist in the Discours sur l'origine de l Inégalité, be- 
fore the revolution Morelly and Mably were preach- 
ing communism as the only road to social happiness; 
Babeuf by a revolution within a revolution attempted 
to put the principle into ‘practice. Socialism or 
equality on the economic plane and democracy or 
equality on the political plane might seem to some 
alternative methods of obtaining an equal distribu- 
tion of happiness. But there were very early people 
who saw that socialism might well be not so much 
an alternative to democracy as the inevitable result 
of it. This connection of the two lines of thought in 
communal psychology can be seen very clearly in the 
following words of William Windham in May 1792: 


It will be well worth while of people not indifferent to 
their own interests, whatever experiments they may wish 
to make with those of other people, to consider, whether 
this practice of teaching all the world to submit to nothing 
but what their reason can satisfy them of the truth of, ma 
not proceed in time to lengths which they will not tA 
like; and whether they do not conceive, that upon this 
doctrine of universal right arguments might not be brought, 
such at least as an audience of labouring men may think 
satisfactory, why there should not be an equality of pro- 

y as well as an equality of voting. Hints of this sort 
ave already been thrown out, I think, in Mr. Payne’s 
pamphlet, I am sure it would not be difficult to im rove 
them in a way to make them circulate among the lower 
people, as rapidly as arguments about the rinciples of 
vernment aré said now to do among the workmen of 
Sheffield. . .”, Suppose someone should take it into their 
head to write a Work addressed to the labouring people 
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exposing totthem the iniquity of that system which con- 
demns half the world to labour for the other, and pleading 
for such a partition of goods as may give to everyone a 


4 can ae and leave to none a superfluity. I am cer- 


ainly not meaning to say that such arguments would be 
ged ones; I am not meaning to say, that they might not 

e easily answered, Hut I should be sorry to undertake to 
answer them in an auditory such as composes the majority 
of every parish in England.* 


History has shown that the Rt. Hon. William 
Windham had a prophetic sense far sounder than his 
grammar or his English. He saw how dangerous it is 
for any large AA S of people to begin ‘to think. 
One shares his doubts in his own ability to meet those 
arguments which halfa century later were to become 
the commonplaces of socialism. His political instinct, 
however, told him rightly that, once people get it 
into their heads that there should be an equal distri- 
bution of happiness in human society, they will argue 
that its stabhahment requires an equal distribution 
of property as well as an equal distribution of politi- 
cal power. Five years before Madison in America had 
foreseen the same development and did his best to 
make the constitution of the United States undemo- 
cratic because he thought that democracy would in- 
evitably lead to an attempt to equalize the distribu- 
tion of property. In the Philadelphia Convention in 
1787 he opposed direct election of the Senate and 
gave the following as his reasons: 


In all civilized countries the people fall into different 
classes, having a real or supposed differenceaf interests. ... 
There will be, particularly, the distinction of rich and 
poor... . An increase of population will of necessity in- 
crease the proportion of those who will labour under the 
hardships of life, and secretly sigh for a inore equal dis- 


1 Rosebery, Windham Papers, vol. ii. p. rox: quoted by Penman, 
Irresistible Movement of Democracy, p. 549- 
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tribution of its blessings. These may in time outnumber 
those who are placed above the feelings of indigence, 
According to the laws of equal parage, the power will 
slide into the hands of the former... . How is this danger, 
to be guarded against, on tepublican principles; how j 
the danger, in all cases of interested coalitions, to oppress 
the minority, to be guarded a ainst™ Among other means, 
by the establishment of a ody, in the government, 
sufficiently respectable for its wisdom and virtue to aid, 
on such emergencies, the preponderance of justice, by 
throwing its weight into that scale.! 


This speech of Madison is extremely interesting as 
showing the ultimate differences between the demo- 
cratic and undemocratic psychology and the histori- 
cal connections between democracy and socialism. 
The democrats had demanded democracy as a means 
of obtaining a society in which there would be an 
equal distribution of the blessings of life. Madison 
argues that an equal distribution of the blessings of 
life will mean an equal distribution of property and ` 
that, if democracy gives political power to the major- 
ity (who are naturally “these who labour under the 
hardships of life”), political power will be used by 

€ majority to equalize the distribution of pro erty. 
Madison, whose psychology is essentially aiden: 
cratic, instinctively Opposes from every side. He dges 
not want a society in which the blessings of life are 
equally distributed or at any rate he does not believe 
in it as a practical possibility; he proposes deliber- 
ately to preserve the structure of society which re- 
quires a‘uivisjon into the classes of rich and poor, of 
“those who are above the feelings of indigence” and 
of “those who labour under the hardships of life”, 
His argument. assumes that the equalizing of happi- 
ness would entail the equalizing of property, and 


* Quoted by Peninan, Irresistible Movement of Demecracy, P- 44. 
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4 
that this again would entail the taking of property 
¢ ftom the rich in order to give it to the poor. This 
would be the oppression of a minority by a majority. 

Like all anti-democrats, that is all those who do not 
accept the fundamental axiom. of democracy that 
everyone has an equal right to happiness, Madison 
assumes that the subjection of a minority of property 
owners to a majority of the propertyless is unjust, but 
that the subjection of a majority of the propertyless 
to a minority of property owners is just, aud he 
identifies the property owners with respectability, 
wisdom, virtue, and justice. Why an interested coali- “ 
tion of the majority should be more dangerous (ex- 
cept to the minority) and more unjust than an inter- 
ested coalition of the minority, he does not explain. 
Looking back over the course of history, one sees that 
for century after century, in all ages and places, a 
majority composed of unprivileged and unpropertied _ 

«men have been subjected, by social institutions and 
the distribution of political power, to a minority 
composed of the privileged and the property owners. 

' It is difficult to see any ‘evidence that this minority 
ever showed any peculiar wisdom, virtue, or justice, 
or that it did not invariably use its power as best it 
could to oppress the majority. Yet every opponent, 
first of democracy in the eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries, and later of socialism in the nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries, has always 
made the same assumptions as underlie the argu- 
ment of Madison. ares 

If one looks forward nearly a hundred years from 
the day when Madison was making his speech in 
the Philadelphia Convention, one may observe these 
lines of demdcracy and socialism stilh crossing one 
another, and the assumptions and arguments of 
Madison reappearing in very strange forms in the 
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mind of an English aristocrat, who was‘to becbme 


leader of the Conservative Party and Prime Minister . _ 


of England. Between 1860 and 1865 Lord Robert. 
Cecil, afterwards Marquis of Salisbury, was doing’ 
his best to convince the governing classes in Greát 
Britain of the truth which Madison had already 
preached to the Philadelphia Convention in 1787, 
that “democracy would in fact involve danger to 


obviously absurd. “The best test of natural right is 
that right which mankind, left to themselves to regu- 
latë umiy own concerns, must naturally admit.” The 
most “natural” and the highest type of organization 
for regulating in the middle of the ninetcenth cen- 
tury the state, country, Empire of Britain—that 
amazing complex of material and ithmaterial in- 

a lady Gwendolep-Cecil, Life of Robert Marquis of Salisbury, vol. i. 
P. 148. For what follows, see a PP. 150-153 and 1R. | 
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teregts and of legal and moral obligations, the object 

e of spiritual allegiances and of passionate religious, 
racial, and poetical emotions—was found by Lord 
Robert Cecil in the joint-stock company: 


\The best test of natural right is that right which man- 
kind -left to themsel¥es to regulate their own concerns, 
must naturally admit.” Joint-Stock Companies, like States, 
finding themselves too numerous to undertake directly 
the management óf their affairs, have adopted a repre- 
sentative system. How do they settle this thorny question 
of the suffrage? The system under which by mutual agree- 
ment such Bodies are universally managed is that the 
voting power is strictly proportioned to the stake which 
each man holds in the Company, “It is a system whose 
justice has never been disputed. . . . The wildest dreamer 
never suggested that all the shareholders should each 
have a single vote, without reference to thé number 
of shares they might hold.” 

What hinders the parallel from being applied to 
States? “The bestowal upon any class of a voting power 
disproportionate to their stake in the country must in- 
fallibly give to that class a power pro tanto of using taxation 
as an instrument of plunder, and expenditure and legisla- 
tion as a fountain of gain.” If universal suffrage were to 
invest one class with despotic power it would be subjected 
to the temptation to which all despots are liable and must 
be expected on occasions to succumb to them.1 


‘The political psychology in this passage is extra- 
ordinarily illuminating. It is the political, the whole 
social, psychology of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, trying to find up-to-date nineteenth-cen- 
tury arguments by which to sustain itself. Gisserve 
the dominating position which property occupies an 
the mind of Lord Robert Cecil. For him property 
alone is entitled to consideration as the material for 

= Quotations and argument of an article by Lord Y.obert Cecil in 
‘the rterly Review, July 1864, in Lady Gwendolen Cecil, Life of 
Robert Marquis of Salisbury, vol. i. pp. 150-153. 
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political and social structure. Before the birth of 
modern democracy, that was universally accepted as 
true by communal psychology. States were the‘ pro- 
perty of kings, political power was the property Qi 
rivileged classes. The man without property had 
‘no stake in the country” and therefore, in effect, no 
political status. His sole political function was to obey 
the laws made for him, and pay the taxes imposed 
upon him, by the owners of property and by those 
who possessed the privilege of law-making. The 
D actisl bonds which held the State and society to- - 
gether were thus those of property and privilege, 
which, therefore, in communal psychology, were 
naturally regarded as the only things determining 
olitical, relationships, political rights and duties. 
his accounts for many historical facts which to-day 
are difficult even to understand, for instance, that at 
the end of the eighteenth century a man like Burke 
could still argue that liberty was only “an entailed 
inheritance”, or that it seemed perfectly reasonable 
to highly intelligent and apparently civilized men 
that allegiance and nationality, the whole political 
destiny of vast areas of territory and great popula- 
tions, should be determined by the marriage of some 
half-imbecile prince to some half-imbecile princess. 
It was natural that Lord Robert Cecil, thffee- 
Py of a century after the French Revolution, 
ve years after the publication of the Origin of Species, 
sixteen years after the publication of The Communist 
Muiifeto, in combating what he called the demo- 
cratic theory, should exhibit the same attitude of 
mind, though he clothed it not in the language, argu- 
ments, and images of a James I., Louis XIV., or 
Edmund Bytke, but in those of a journalist and 
stockbrokef of 1864. For the democratic psychology 
and theory cut right across this communal psycho- 
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logy tof property and privilege. It cut roa it from 
stwo directions. One we have already examined. If 
everyone has an equal right to happiness and the 
function of government is to maintain this right and 
tov procure the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number, privilege apd property will soon politically 
occupy a subordinate place. Or to put the matter 
rather differently and in language natural to the 
nineteenth century, if the State is not to be an associa- 
tion of equals the object of which is the maximum 
happiness of the maximum number, it must be a 
joint-stock company of privilege holders and pro- 
perty owners, the object of which is the maintenance 
and improvement of their property. But there is 
another direction from which democratic psychology 
cuts across the psychology of privilege and property, 
and Lord Robert instinctively opposed its invasion 
by accepting the joint-stock company as that vision 
.of the perfect State which Plato thought might per- 
haps be laid up as a pattern in Heaven for anyone 
who wishes to see it. 

The idea of governmeùt based on a Social Con- 
tract is a very ancient one and was born long before 
modern democracy. To-day it is so unfashionable 
that any text-book of political science will treat it as 
exploded or discarded in the nineteenth century to- 
gether with the complementary idea ofnatural rights. 
I do not propose to retravel this beaten track, the 
curious history ofits phases from Hobbes to Rousseau, 
the fairy tales and pastorals which the eighteenth 
century mistook for a science of sociology. Neverthe- 
less, the idea of a social contract as the basis for human 
government, in a generalized form, has passed into 
communal psychology and has had corsiderable in- 
fluence upon the history of democracy. Most people 
to-day have,a vague idea that society ought to be 
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governed poliücally on a basis of agreement. Iftthey 
were given to conscious speculation on such matters 
and were articulate, they would say, I think ‘that 
in a country, nation, or state the political structuré 
must be founded upon a common purpose of all tle 
individuals who are citizens. F wrther, the majority 
would agree that the common purpose of the com- ~ 
munity is concerned in some way or other with the 
community’s happiness, that politically the govern- 
ment of a state should be so organized as to give 
effect, to this communal purpose of protecting and 
promoting the happiness of all members of the com- 
munity. This aspect of contemporary communal 
psychology, which I have ventured to make articu- 
late, is completely different from that of pre-demo- 
cratic communal psychology, which was articulate 
in Lord Robert Cecil in 1 64. The only political 
nexus between individuals which has to be con- 
sidered in the pre-democratic State—and which, , 
Lord Robert says, ought to be considered—is the 
nexus of property or privilege, inheritable or pur- 
chasable. On the contrary, says the democrat, the 
only nexus which ought to be considered is that of a 
common purpose, the social agreement to pursue the 
happiness of the whole community. 

Lord Robert Cecil was, therefore, right fronthis 
own point of view to translate the ideals and com- 
munal porchology of the ancient regime into the 
terms of the already industrialized world of 1864 and 
to-take,the organization of a joint-stock company as 
a perfect model for the political organization of Vic- 
torian England. If the political relations between 
individuals which are to be considered are only those 
of property and vested interest, which is another 
name tor what our ancestors called privilege, never 
those of socia} Purpose, the constitution maker and 
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legislator could hardly do better than go for his 
model to the company promoter and the stockbroker. 
And how deeply the communal psychology which a 
man accepts moulds his mind and directs his politi- 
càl judgment and his social ideas is shown by one 
curious little ripple J Lord Robert’s argument, the 
significance of which might well escape the reader’s 
notice. Speaking of the organization of the joint- 
stock company, he says: “It is a system whose justice 
has never been disputed. . . . The wildest dreamer 
never suggested that all the shareholders should each 
have a single vote, without reference to the number 
of shares they might hold.” The English aristocrat of 
1864 did not know his own England; he knew only 
the England of property, privilege, and vested in- 
terest. Ifhe had known it, he would have known that, 
already twenty years before he wrote those words, the 
justice of the system had been disputed, not indeed 
by wild dreamers, but by extoemely practical men 
who proceeded to form joint-stoc companies in 
which all the shareholders each had a single: vote, 
without reference to the number of shares they might 
hold. The first consumers’ co-operative society was 
formed in 1844 at Rochdale, and by the year 1864 
there were about 400 in Great Britain; indeed, it was 
in the very year in which Lord Robert was writing 
that there was founded the Co-operative Wholesale 
Society, a federation of the consumers’ societies and 
now one of the largest commercial and manufactur- 
ing undertakings in the United Kingdom. In,1928 
the share capital of the 1245 societies of the Co-oper- 
ative Movement amounted to £ 100,000,000 and their 
annual trade to 209,000,000. From the first it has 
been a rule,that every shareholder has a single vote, 
without reference to the number of shares or amount 
of capital he may hold. And it is signiscant that those 
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who inventea the co-operative system of iadustry and 
have built up the immense trade and industry now 
carried on by the Movement were working men. 
Half consciously and half instinctively their object 
was to establish a democratic system of industry. 
That is why, though they were practical men and not 
dreamers or theorists, they disputed the justice of the 
joint-stock company system, refused to give the con- 
trol of their undertakings to the property owners, and 
adopted the system of “one man, one vote”. The 
reason of this was that in the communal psychology 
which they had accepted lay the idea or feeling, dim 
and vague perhaps but yet active, that even in a 
commercial undertaking or joint-stock company a 
man with one share might have just as big “a stake 
in the company” as a man with a hundred shares, 
because the important thing was not the property, 
privilege, or vested interest of the individual share- 
holder, but the common purpose, tke common bene- 
fit, in relation to which every individual counted 
equally as one. 

Lastly, we may observe the curious history of the 
connection between religious beliefs, and the demo- 
cratic attitude towards communal happiness, The 
idea that earthly happiness is of any great import- 
ance is inconsistent with the central doctrine ofthe 
Christian religion as preached by the various Chris- 
tian Churches. The Churches themselves have al- 
ways disagreed so bitterly upon what is the truc 
Feith.that it may seem a bold thing to try to define 
it, for them? but it is rou hly correct to say that a 
belief in the incarnation o Jesus Christ and a certain 
attitude towards sin are fundamental Christian doc- 
trines. The Christian believes that nothing happen- 

1 For a fuller discussion of this question I must refer the reader to 
my book, Co-operation and the Future Z Industry, pp. 37 and following. 
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3 
ing to him ih this life can matter verf‘much to him 
»compared with his post-mortem happiness and sal- 
vatioh. Salvation can be assured only ifa man has a 
certain attitude towards his sins (though the various 
Cilyrches disagree as to what that attitude must be) 
and if he believes that Jesus was the Son of God and 
by His death made salvation possible. It would be 
absurd to pretend that these beliefs cannot be held 
by those who believe in the fundamental tenet of de- 
mocracy with regard to communal happiness, for 
many Christians have been democrats and many 
democrats have been Christians. But it is neverthe- 
less true that the democratic doctrine with regard to 
happiness is in practice inconsistent with the doc- 
trines of Christian Churches. Thousands of people, 
as always happens in such cases, have tried to accept 
and reconcile both sets-of beliefs, but beneath the 
surface of European history during the last 150 years 
othe struggle between the communal psychology of 
democracy and the communal psychology of Chris- 
tianity has been working itself out. One notable result 
of the conflict has been a gradual pushing back of 
religious beliefs into a secluded corner of the ordinary 
man’s mind, disconnected with politics or the affairs 
of this world and reserved for rare contemplation of 
his private conduct, metaphysical speculation, and 
meditation on death. Before the nineteenth century 
Christianity had a direct and constant effect upon 
politics and political beliefs, for, if one imagines re- 
ligious beliefs as one circle and communal pofiitéal 
psychology as another, then looking back at even the 
most sceptical period of the eighteenth century one 
sees the two circles intersecting. To-day in the minds 
of nearly everyone, even if he have assircle of re- 
ligious belief, it rarely has any point of intersection 
with his political psychology. 
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The interse¢tion of the two circles can be seen'very 
clearly in the mind of Hannah More contemplating 
the starving women of Shipham. Her politics ate so 
much a part of her religion that it is almost impos- 
sible to say where the one begins and the other ends. 
Her attitude towards starvation and luxuries, to- 
wards unhappiness and happiness, towards God and 
sin, is a mixture of politics and religion; it is partly 
undemocratic and partly. Christian, and the two 
parts fit perfectly into one another. It is because 
practically no one to-day has Hannah More’s re- 
ligious beliefs that practically no one has her political 
beliefs, or perhaps one might even say that so many 
people have abandoned her religious beliefs, the be- 
liefs underlying Christianity, because so many have 
accepted the political beliefs underlying democracy. 

Democracy is essentially irreligious and anti- 
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number, the conflict between politiod’ peycholony 
cand religious psychology began in their minds. 
Christiapity envisages a framework for human 
society in which earthly miseries have a recognized, 
peymanent, and honourable place. They are trials 
sent by Heaven to test and train us; as such, it is im- 
pious to repine against them. Famines and the like 
are tribulations with which, as Miss Hannah More 
said, it has pleased God in the past to afflict the land 
and will please Him again in the future. Under such 
circumstances there is a. natural tendency for the 
mind to accept famines, poverty, and similar political 
evils as inevitable blessings in disguise and to con- 
clude that efforts to make them impossible are futile 
and presumptuous. Besides, there are always such 
texts to fall back upon as 

Therefore take no thought, saying, What shall we eat? or, 
What shall we drink? or, Wherewithal shall we be clothed? 

(For after all these things do the Gentiles seek) for your 

en, Father knoweth that ye have need of all these 
things. 

But seek ye first the kingdam of God, and his righteous- 
ness; and all these things shall be added unto you, 

Take therefore no heed for the morrow: for the morrow 
shall take thought for the things of itself. Sufficient unto 
the day is the evil thereof. 
or > 

And in hell he lifted up his eyes, being in torment, and 
seeth Abraham afar off, and Lazarus in his bosom. 

And he cried and said, Father Abraham, have mercy 
on me, and send Lazarus that he may dip the tip ctis 
finger in water and cool my tongue; for I ain tormented 
in this flame. 

But Abraham said, Son, remember that thou in thy life- 
time receivedst thy good things, and likewise Lazarus evil 
things: but nów he is comforted, and thou at: tormented. 

And beside all this, between us and you there is a great 
gulf fixed. 
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It is casier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle 
than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of God. 


The words of these texts are so familiar to us that 
their meaning is blurred. But they do mean or did 
mean something, and if one reads them with suffi- 
cient attention to grasp again what they meant in the 
time of Christ, of Luther, and of the Bull Unigenitus, 
one sees how barbarous that meaning must have 
seemed to the humanitarianism of Voltaire, the 
utilitarianism of Bentham, or to the democrat who 
believes that civilization is incompatible with poverty 
and unhappiness. I have pointed out above how 
strangely tolerant of the miseries inflicted on human 
beings by their political and religious institutions 
were the most humane and civilized men before the 
eighteenth century, and that, however critical they 
might be of particular evils, they never spoke with 
the note of passionate revulsion which we hear so 
often in men’s voices since Swift, Voltaire, and 
Rousseau. The reason for this is that the background 
and depths of the minds of men as sceptical as 
Erasmus and Montaigne were formed by the psycho- 
logy of Christianity, Montaigne, indeed, came 
nearer than any other thinker of old times to Think- 
ing and feeling as we do, His nature and his reason 
made him a humanitarian two centuries too early, 
and one can watch already in his mind the conflict 
Bëiween his humanitarianism and Christianity, for 
from that conflict springs his profoundest scepticism. 


And yet in the profoundest depths of Montaigne’s | 


psychology there still remains the Christian attitude 
towards eagthly happiness and unhappiness, an atti- 
tude of acceptance and resignation. 

There is another way in which Christian psycho- 
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logy is in conflict with the psychology“out of which 
grew humanitarianism, utilitarianism, and democ- 
racy. The Christian not only has to believe that 
earthly happiness is of no importance and to try to 
actas if it were of no importance (historically he has 
usually succeeded where it was his neighbour's hap- 
piness that was in question); he also has to believe in 
sin. If you look back over the history of the last 800 
or goo years in Europe and think of the political and 
religious psychology which has dominated men’s 
minds from century to century, recall the beliefs 
which they held about government and justice, about 
rulers and subjects, about peace and war, about 
property and poverty, about crime and punishment, 
if you remember the political acts which they did, 
the society which they built, the laws which they 
made, and the wars which they fought, giving these 
beliefs as their reasons or excuses, then you will ob- 
serve what an active part the Christian doctrine of 
sin has played in political communal psychology. 
Christianity teaches that all men are sinners, but not 
in an equal degree. What acts or thoughts are, and 
what are not, sins has been determined by God. The 
various sects of Christians believe that God has re- 
vealed to man Hisall-important decisions with regard 
to sin“in various ways. Some hold that He has im- 
planted in the mind of each man a sense of what is 
right or wrong, so that everyone is his own judge of 
sin, but the vast majority have believed that God 
delegates His divine powers or knowledg¢ to certain 
institutions or authorities, e.g. Churches, so that they 
may interpret His not always simple edicts with re- 
gard to sin and determine in particular cases the 
appropriate penances and punishments. 

The more one studies communal psychology, the 
history of idees, and the ways in which beliefs and 
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ideas have atřected or have not affected social\and 
political actions, the more one is forced to recognize’ 
a psychological process which has had a vast effect 
upon human history, but which is rarely given its 
proper place by historians, who are usually mre 
interested in events, theories, and “movements” than 
in communal psychology. In one sense those are cor- 
rect who maintain that social and political events 
are hardly ever determined by beliefs or rational 
intellectual processes, As a rule a communal event, 
which we call history, happens either when a few 
Sages in whose hands is power or a very large num- 
er of people want somethi g or want to go in some 
particular direction, or again when two large bodies 
of people want to go in opposite directions. Historical 
events are, therefore, the effect of desires, not the last 
link in an intellectual or rational chain, of which the 
first link is a belief. Thus, Augustus Caesar did not 
come emperor because anyone’had come to be 
lieve that an imperial constitution was better for the 
people of Rome than a republican; Charles II, did 
not enter London on May 29, 1660, because anyone 
believed in the divine right of kings; nor did Louis 


mocracy. All this is true, and yet there is an aspect of 
history in which ideas and beliefs play a deterrffthing 
part. If one examines the communal psychology of 
any considerable period of time, one finds in the 
mind of nearl everyone then living a background or 
n&iwork of me may be called fundamental ideas. 
These ideas may not often be consciously stated; they 
are often so wide or vague as to be in the nature of 
an intellectual attitude rather than of definite be- 
liefs; but they are assumed as postulates by writers 
and thinkers, and in religious, political, or social 
Controversies they are explicit y stated as con- 
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clusive reasons for acting in one way<ather than 
in another. 

These ideas are fundamental because they have 
the power of adhering to or affecting other systems 
of ideas than that in which they originally made their 
appearance and also of taking all kinds of different 
forms in contempordry thought. That is why I said 
above that they often form an intellectual back- 
ground or network to men’s minds. The attitude to- 
wards happiness which developed in the eighteenth 
century and which I have examined above is a char- 
acteristic example of such a network or ganglién of 
ideas. The Christian belief in sin is another: it began 
in a religious and metaphysical doctrine, but its spell 
was so potent, its implications so widely subtle, that 
it gradually penetrated the whole field of European 
life and thought, forming a vast ganglion of interre- 
lated ideas and beliefs which affected or infected not 
only men’s religions, but the whole of their social and 
political life. It was, of course, an important pat of 
that spiritual matrix in which the minds of Euro- 
peans received a commox form. It was not often a 
system of ideas consciously used by the individual or 
community as a rational motive for action. But it lay 
in the background of all men’s minds, entangled in 
all their thoughts, impregnating all their beliefs; it 
coloured their whole outlook on the world; in re- 
ligion and in the social and political ordering of their 
lives it kept their eyes and minds always turned in a 
certain direction so that they could scarcely see any- 
thing sane or humane which fell outside this foggy 
circle of sin and punishment and hell. Finally, it al- 
ways lay in the background and in the depths of their 
minds, a vast reservoir from which every man might 
at any moment fish up some fairy tale with which to 
rationalize his passions or excuse his desires. 
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As long eş the Christian religious doctrine of sin 
retained its hold on men’s minds it profoundly influ- 
enced their political ideas and their attitude towards 


government. Since all men are sinners and; from the 


days of Moses and the Ten Commandments, sins 
have been tabulated and defined by Divine Laws 
and in many cases the appropriate penalties and 
punishments appended by the Almighty and His 
rophets, it was a natural step to regard political 
aws in the same light as these Divine Laws, the king 
or rulers as occupying on earth the same position as 
the ‘Almighty in Heaven, and the citizen or subject 
as politically little more than a potential sinner to be 
restrained from actually sinning by the fear of pun- 
ishment. From the Middle Ages until the middle of 
the eighteenth century political thought and politi- 
cal history are dominated by such conceptions, and 
unless one understands and allows for them much 
of the communal psychology of that long stretch of 
time is inexplicable to us, ey account, for instance, 
for the rigidity and persistence of the authoritarian 
view of politics. Knowledge of what is a sin is re- 
served to authority, in the religious sphere to God, 
His prophets and His churches, in the political to the 
king and his ministers and judges. To oppose and 
defy God or the Church is the most heinous of re- 
ligious sins; to oppose and defy the Government is by 
ey the most heinous of political sins, All politi- 
cal and legal crimes are sins or have the emotional 
colour of sins and are rightly punished as such, They 
are not merely breaches of goyernmental regulations 
or the legitimate acts of Opposition by free men to 


what they consider unwise or illegitimate use of ~— 


power; they are the hateful acts of politically wicked 

men, and as such are rightly punished and execrated 

as sins. This attitude of mind explains the fact which 
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puzzles so many people when they reg X the history 
«f Europe before 1800, the amazing savagery of the 
penalecodes accepted as right and proper by other- 
wise humane men. These humane men regarded the 
law-breaker, not simply as one who had transgressed 
a governmental regulation forbidding people to snare 
a rabbit or steal a sheep, but also as, in the religious 
sense, a sinner. The attitude towards sin and sinners 
which Christianity had inculcated in men’s minds 
was then transferred to crime and criminals. It was 
right to make sinners unhappy for their own good; 
and for the worst forms of sin, such as heresy, burn- 
ing at the stake and every kind of physical torture 
were considered appropriate forms of punishment. 
Naturally if you considered that it was only right for 
a good Christian to rack and burn alive those who 
committed the sin of believing or disbelieving in 
Transubstantiation (as the case might be), you also 
considered it yourduty to treat in asimilar way those 
who committed such crimes and sins as lése-majesté, 
murder, or petty theft. 

Our political sychology even to-day has by no 
means freed itself from this influence of the Christian 
doctrine of sin, and that is why many people will 
probably feel an immediate desire to deny the state- 
menis” in the preceding paragraphs or condemn 
them as exaggerated. It is necessary therefore to re- 
call a few of the facts upon which they are based. 
In the first place, the whole of Greek (or rather 
Athenian) literature and history shows us the politi- 
cal psychology of a people who are freé from this 
Christian sense of sin. The Greek knew what sin in 
the religious sense meant, but he was quite unaware 
that all meneare born sinners, and that the most im- 
portant occupation for them in this life is to save” 
themselves frgm punishment for their sins in the 
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next. Contraxention of divine law was:regarded as 
due to blind folly, presumption, fate, or ignorance » 
rather than to anything resembling what we call 
wickedness, and the appropriate punishment de- 
scends upon the Greek “sinner” from heaven with 
the cold relentlessness of a law of nature, not out of 
the hot vindictiveness of a personal God. The great 
sinners, like Prometheus or Oedipus, are therefore fit 
objects for our fear and pity and even admiration, 
never for our detestation. This attitude of the 
Athenian towards the ethical constitution of the uni- 
verse had a tremendous effect upon his religious, 
social, and political psychology. Everyone knows the 
fecling of exhilaration, the sudden sense of a hitè erto 
unimagined “pure serene”, when he comes in :on- 
tact with almost any product of the Greek and parti- 
cularly the Athenian mind. Put on the one side 
Dante, King Lear, Paradise Lost, Le Misanthrope, Faust, 
Madame Bovary, War and Peace, The Possessed; on the 
other the Odyssey, the two Oedipus tragedies of 
Sophocles, Thucydides, Aristophanes’s Lysistrata, the 
Apology and Phaedrus of Piato: or recall the curious 
sensation which came to you when, the day after you 
had stood in the Christian cathedral of Santa Maria 
la Nuova at Monreale, you suddenly walked round 
a fold of the bare Sicilian hill and saw in front gĉyou 


which the windows are always kept closed and a 

dead rat is permanently decomposing under the 

floor and obscene blue-bottle flies are for ever buzz- 

ing about the ceiling and the heavy damask curtains, 

to find oneself in the open air of a spring day. The 
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differtnce is between the mind obsessed and the 
mind untroubled by a sense of sin. And the Greek 
carried this freedom and freshness of mind over from 
his religion into his politics and social organization 
as well as into his literature and architecture. The 
idév.of political or social “wickedness” is almost en- 
tirely absent from Greek history or Greek political 
philosophy. Party politics could be as bitter in 
Athens as in any other State at any period of the 
world’s history, but, however much one side or one 
politician may abuse the other, the abuse almost al- 
ways lacks that note of moral indignation which 
accompanies the consciousness that those who dis- 
agree with you must be not only wrong, but wicked. 
For Aristophanes Kleon represented everything that 
was wrong politically, and Demosthenes calls 
Aeschines a scoundrel in the most splendid language 
which has ever been used to make a work of art out 
of political abuse, but neither of them had that feeling 
for his opponent which we can see in the attitude of 
a Gladstone to a Disraeli. To Gladstone Disraeli was 
not only politically wrong, and on the wrong side, he 
was a wicked man opposing God and His righteous 
servant, the leader of the Liberal Party. 

The effect of the absence of a sense of sin in politics 
among the Greeks can be seen in other ways. It af- 
fected their whole attitude towards law and crime 
and punishment. The Athenian never conceived the 
State or rulers on the analogy of God issuing com- 
mandments and determining the rewards for right- 
eous: conduct and the punishment for sp The de- 
termination of crimes and the infliction of punishment 
were not therefore, as they are with us, among the 
most important functions of the State; politically 
the citizen was not regarded primarily as a poten: 
tial political sinner; and the law-breaker was not 
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assumed tòbe necessarily wicked. Hence theie was ; 
a leniency aiid humanity in the administration of 
the criminal law which is almost unintelligible to 
Christianized Europeans even to-day. Legal tdrture, 
tolerated for centuries in Christian law-courts, was 
abhorrent to the Athenian; the traitor, convicted of 
treason, whom every civilized Ghristian State to-day 
-shoots or hangs, was banished or, if condemned to 
death, allowed to escape. The ruling principle of the 
Athenian laws was not coercion through punish- 
ment, but “Isonomia”—fair play—‘the very name 
of which”, says Herodotus, “is beautiful”. It was this 
conception of even the criminal law as rational and 
equitable, and therefore beautiful, regulations of 
a common life of free citizens, not commands of 
Authority designed to restrain and terrify subjects in- 
veterately inclined to crime and sin, which explains 
“why it was no pedantic scruple but the habit and 
devotion of a lifetime which made Socrates indig- 
nantly reject his friends’ suggestion that he should 
escape from prison." 


Remembrancer and Senior aster of the Supreme Court of Ju 
cature, in his Historical Trials, p. 16, is worth andl in full: J 


and modern trials. That is one view of the trial still often ex é 
But there will always be others who, prizi individual oe open 
the inner life above all things, thinking teach of the invisible and im- 
ponderable things about us, will regard the result as a crime, the 
victim as the first and greatest martyr for true freedom and true pro- 
ess. In the presence of these antinomies among the irreconcilable =- 
things of life, the mere lawyer cannot give much assistance. But he J 
will try to put himself in the position of Rohudoie: and seek to under- 
stand the law which they administered; he will apply to their conduct 
the tests, not of our time, but of their own, And he will also put to 
himself the question: would the result have differed if Socrates had 
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Itis by comparing this political communal pyscho- 


_* logy of the Greeks with that of Christian Europe 


that«one sees how the idea of sin has inextricably 
interwoven itself into the Christian attitude towards 
the State, government, and law. By the seventeenth 
century the process,had gone to lengths which even 
the human mind, with its almost unlimited capacity 
for delusion, could hardly exceed, and which, in fact, 
it has only exceeded by the help of the still more fan- 
tastic delusions about the modern sovereign state 
concealed under the virtue called to-day patrietism. 
By the seventeenth century the king or government 
had fully established itself on earth and in the sphere 
of politics in a position analogous to that of God in 
Heaven and the sphere of religion. A law wasa com- 
mand issued either by a divine ruler, in which case it 


officers prosecuting, scolded by the presiding judge as a tilent 
nuisance to the State, and his last words before a cruel death might 


years, but in the first year of his teaching that he would have been put 
extra statum nocendi; and even if he had not been condemned to death, 


he would have been imprisoned for life’. 
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was religious, Yr by an earthly ruler, in'which case 


it was civil or criminal. The notion of law as a system ` 


of social regulations set up by the citizens themselves 
and aiming at “fair play”, to which, therefore, each 
felt that he could give the allegiance of a free and 
rational man, did not exist. The law was a com- 
- mand from above ; it determined for the citizen what 
was right and what wrong socially and politically, 
just as God’s commands, recorded in the Bible, de- 
termined for the Christian what was right and what 
wrong religiously and ethically, The citizen who 
broke the law of the land and the Christian who 
broke the law of God were alike sinners, on whose 
heads, for their own good, inevitably descended the 
most terrible punishments. All men are by nature 
sinners, and just as God, through His Church and 
Ministers, in His infinite goodness, seeks to prevent 
them sinning by the fear of Hell and eternal punish- 


ment, by the rack and the stake, and by ordinances © 


regulating religious penance, so the earthly ruler 
attempts to restrain the inveterate human tendency 
to sin by pains and penalties, the fear of death, im- 
prisonment, or fine. 

Ifone wishes to see how completely this psychology 
had established itself j Europe by the seventeenth 


Church, the, bases of authority and government as 


seem to crumble and fall before the cool assault of 
his argument, the flash of his epigranis, *the play of 
his wit and humour. If he had been a Frenchman or, 
indeed, of any nationality other than English, it 
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sola have been easy to gauge the real depth of 
, his scepticism and atheism, but, since‘he was English, 
it is impossible to tell how far he himself ever faced 
the fruth and the consequences of his own destruc- 
tive reasoning. His attitude towards government and 
thtdisastrous politics of his time is clearly that of the 
entitely sensible man who says, when everyone 
around him is making life hell and the world a desert 
in the name of God or some delusion masquerading 
under the name of eternal truth: “For God’s sake, 
let us have peace and quiet at any price”. One can- 
not, therefore, be sure whether it is with the cyriicism 
of the supremely practical and divinely sensible man 
that he gives the inevitable little twist to his destruc- 
tive argument which always sets up again the God 
whom he has just knocked down, the Church whose 
authority he has just undermined, and the divine 
right of kings which he has just shown to be a delu- 
sion. On,the other hand, it seems more probable that 
° Hobbes, following the English tradition, had a 
natural disinclination to pursue the truth beyond a 
certain distance, to uncever its nakedness and most 
secret places: the final twist in the argument is not 
cynical, as it would have been with a Montaigne, but 
merely the inevitable compromise which the English- 
man,,can always, even in matters of eternal truth, 
discover as the justification of his faith and the means 
to his end. 

Hobbes’s compromise, the little twist to the tail of 
his argument, is made possible by the imaginary 
compact*which he assumes as the basis of govern- 
ment. His object is to establish securely an absoltite 
monarch whose unquestioned authority should be 
able to compose the religious-political disorders of 
his time. The compact is not between the subjects 
and the monarch, but of every subject with every 
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other subject, and by thus contracting themselves 


out of a free st&te of nature by an unbreakable bond j 


which binds them to the sovereign, without in any way 
binding him to them, they establish authoritarian 
government on the most unshakable foundations. 
Once Hobbes has got his argument to go in the de- 
sired direction, atheistical sceptic though he be, his 
whole conception of government and politics is un- 
consciously moulded by the Christian conception of 
the government of the universe and the doctrine of 
original sin. The position of the monarch, to whom 
his subjects are bound by the obligation of absolute 
obedience but who is not bound by any reciprocal 
obligations to his subjects, is exactly that of God to 

is creatures according to Christianity. The ide, so 
io Bate with the Christian doctrine «sin, 


induced to do his duty by an elaborate system ofre- 
wards and unishments, is immediately taken over 
by him as the basis of political psychology. On the 
Very first page of his book he tells us that “that great 
LeviaTuan called a COMMONWEALTH, or STATE, is 
but an Artificial] Man”, and “Reward and Punish- 
ment (by which fastned to the seate of the Sover- 
algnty, every joynt and member is moved to per- 
forme his duty) are the Nerves, that do the sape in 
the Body Naturall”, The law of the Commonwealth, 


mand by the Sovereign to the subject to kill himself, 

The breaking of the law or resistance to Authority is 

a crime and all crimes are sins, “A Crime, is a sinne, 

consisting in the Committing ( by Deed, or Word) of 

that which the Law forbiddeth, or the Omission of 

what it hath commanded, So that every Crime is a 
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sinne; but not every sinne a Crime”? Indeed it 
> seems to follow from one passage that, according to 
Hobbes; the greatest of all sins which a man can 
commit on this earth is to resist the government, and 
ths authority of the State overrides all other authori- 
ties,,even those of religion and conscience. Suppose 
you are the subject of an infidel monarch whose law 
requires you to reject Christ, forswear Christianity, 
and publicly accept, let us say, Muhammadanism— 
what are you to do? Hobbes would appear to main- 
tain that, even in such a case, the greater sim is to 
resist. the civil sovereign. “When the Civill Sover- 
aign”. he says, “is an Infidel, every one of his own 
Subjects that resisteth him, sinneth against the Laws 
of God (for such as are the Laws of Nature) and re- 
jecteth the counsell of the Apostles, that admonisheth 
all Christians to obey their Princes, and all Children 
and Servants to obey their Parents, and Masters, in 
vall things. And fðr their Faith, it is internall, and in- 
visible; they have the licence that Naaman had, and 

need not put themselves into danger for it.” * 
Finally, there is another aspect of Hobbes’s politi- 
cal theory which shows how deeply, if unconsciously, 
his mind has been influenced by the Christian con- 
ception of divine rule and the Christian doctrine 
of siti? Before the compact is made and government, 
therefore, established, man enjoys, he maintains, a 
“state of nature, a state of continual war and the 
most abject misery, “necessarily consequent to the 
naturall Passions of men”. The whole object of 
Government is therefore to set up an Authority 
strong enough to restrain these natural passions of 
men, a “‘visible Power to keep them in awe, and tye 
them by fearé of punishment to the performance of 

1 Hobbes, Leviathan, Part II. chapter xxvii. 
» ? Ibid. Part III. chapter xliii. 
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their Covenants, and observation of those Lawes 


of Nature set down in the fourteenth and fifteenth © 


Chapters”. Here the original state of nature answers 
in every respect olitically to the original state of 
sin, postulated re. igiously by Christianity. And jyst 
as the Christian has to be restrained by fear of divine 
punishment from sinning against God’s laws, so the 
whole political system is based upon fear; the citizen 
has to be tied by fear of punishment to the perform- 
ance of his political duty, terrorized from ollowing 

his natural inclination to political sin.t 
Hobbes was a profound philosopher, and at the 
same time a sceptic, an atheist, and an opportunist, 
And yet, as we have seen, his political psychology 
is largely determined by Christian beliefs and the 
Christian doctrine of sin. The influence of these re- 
ligious beliefs did not end with Hobbes and the 
seventeenth century. All through the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, and even ‘to - day’ in the 
twentieth, one can watch them Supporting the old 
communal psychology of authoritarian government 
and in conflict with the new sychology of democ- 
i forks as soon as he is 


that of a Hebrew Pro het, a Savonarola, a John 
Knox, a Calvin. Both his political phil phy and 
) ) upon his sense of i 
sin. His whole argument assumes that the ‘ people” 


cpt from sin by a system of restraints impose 
Authority, and that, if they have power, they will 
* Hobbes, Leviathan, Part IL. chapter xyii. 
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inevitably use it for wickedness and destruction. 
And so deeply penetrated is he by the Christian 
doctrine of sin that he cannot conceive that those 
whose political opinions differ from his own may be 
merely mistaken; they must be wicked and corrupt. 
Note, for instance, how in the following passage the 
adjectives applied, by him to the opinions with 
which he disagreed—opinions which, within a little 
more than fifty years, were to be accepted almost 
universally as political commonplaces—reveal this 
obsession: 


No man can say how far he will go, who joins with those 
who are avowedly going to the utmost extremities. What 
security is there for stopping short at all in these wild 
conceits? Why, neither more nor less than this—that the 
moral sentiments of some few among them do put some 
check on their savage theories. . . . In this school the moral 
sentiments must grow weaker and weaker every day. ... 
Their principles are wild and wicked. But let justice be 
„a done even to phrenzy and villainy.’ 


This religious attitude towards politics did not, 
unfortunately, end with Burke and the French 
Revolution. It persisted throughout the nineteenth 
century, and persists to-day, in the almost universal 
assumption that, if anyone differs from us politically, 
he must be wicked. You may see it in the attitude 
of Marx and of all the Marxian socialists towards 
capitalists; you may see it in the attitude of Glad- 
stone to Disraeli and of Queen Victoria and the 
English Tory country gentleman to Gladstone; you 
may see it in 1930 in the attitude of thousands of 
Englishmen to the Russian Bolsheviks. But in ‘no 
department of human life and of the European 
brain has'it shown greater persistence and vitality 
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1 Burke, Appeal from the New to the Old Whigs, 
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than in that which is concerned with law and otder, 
crime and pumishment. You have only’ to go into 
any police court or criminal court in England to-day, 
and you will hear a police magistrate or judge 


indirectly, if not directly, from democracy—runs 
counter to this conception of the criminal as a sinner 
and wicked man and to the system which aims at 
preventing crime by making the law-breaker un- 
happyBut the religious Psychology of sin and re- 
ward and punishment so long and so powerfully 
moulded the European mind that it still rules un- 
questioned in our criminal courts and our prisons. 
The religious network of ideas behind Christianity 


of the democratic doctrine of happiness has inevit- 
‘and practice of 
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? sects' who accepted these eternal and divine truths 
5 should havé taken a further step and have argued 
from them that, therefore, nearly all forms of earthly 
happiness are sinful and that pleasure is an evil. 
Puritan doctrine and practice come very near to 
hodding that it is wrong to be happy, and there are 
points at which the doctrine of all Christian Churches 
comes very near to that of Puritanism. Wherever 
during the last fifty or hundred years, democracy 
has succeeded in establishing itself, one may observe 
what may be called the standardization of happi- 
ness. In every class it is considered the right and 
natural thing for everyone to enjoy himself or her- 
self from day to day as much as possible, and the 
standards of this enjoyment, of this material, day- 
to-day happiness, are the same for all peopie and 
k all classes. Everyone all the time is going to the 
: theatre, the films, or the palais de dance; everyone 
listens to music on’ the wireless; everyone has a 
*ramophone; nearly everyone has a car or a motor- 
bicycle and goes off into the country to enjoy him- 
self on Saturday and Sunday; everyone wears smart 
clothes all the time. This social development is 
exactly what one would have expected from an 
acceptance of the communal psychology of democ- 
racy and the establishment of a social and political 
framework of democratic institutions. It is the 
practice by society of the principle that happiness 
is a good thing and that all have an equal right to 
happiness. But it is also antagonistic to the Christian, 
and partieularly to Puritan practice and doctrine. 
The antagonism was and still is extremely obvious 
> in a country like Britain where Puritanism has had 
a strong hold. All through the nineties and the first 
quarter of tħe present century the middle and upper 
classes fought a losing fight against the tendency for 
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wherever possible, obstructed, for all kinds of dif- 
ferent reasons. The cheap literature and magazines 
are “trash”; the people who night after night flock 
into the cinemas “get no good out of it” ‘and only 


on a motor-bicycle, are being ruined by the “modern 
craze for excitement”; young women of the pecs 
classes who-find pleasure in making themselves loo 

attractive in brightly coloured dresses, and short 
sleeves, and silk stockings, instead of hiding their 


good looks, as their grandmothers did, in garments 


of a hideous dreary drabness and slatternliness, are 
“immodest”. 
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The Puritan opposition to the democratization 
and standardization of happiness has been, for the 
most part, a failure. It still prevents a good many 
people in England from enjoying themselves on 
Sundays; by maintaining a system of censorship it 
still prevents people from reading a certain number 
of books or seeing a certain number of plays and 
films which would give them pleasure; it occasion- 
ally prevents someone from buying a box of choco- 
lates or a glass of beer when they want to do so. But 
the failure of Puritanism to withstand the demo- 
cratization of happiness has not been merely 
negative. When two systems of ideas like that of the 
religious and the democratic attitude towards happi- 
ness come into conflict in communal psychology, 
that system which fails to maintain itself inevitably, 
if gradually, suffers a positive disintegration. And 
so to-day a corollary of the fact that most people 
instinctively accépt the fundamental attitude of 
democracy towards happiness is the fact that most 
people no longer accept the fundamental beliefs of 
Puritanism and Christianity. 

It is time now to return to the point reached on 
p. 198 before we started on what to some will appear 
to have been a digression. It has not in fact been a 
digression. We had arrived at a conviction that in 
the communal psychology of early democrats their 
beliefs about communal happiness were funda- 
mental. Now we have seen that these democratic 
beliefs were only part of a profound and wide change 
of attitude towards happiness in communal psycho- 
logy, and that this change can be observed first pro- 
ducing a generalized disturbance or uneasiness 1n 
the pioneer minds of thinkers and writers, like 
Swift, Montesquieu, Voltaire, and Rousseau, and 
later becoming particularized in all kinds of beliefs 
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and movements, sometimes perhaps inconsistent 
or hostile, but always closely connected, from - 
humanitarianism to socialism. ‘This is in itself an 
important fact with regard to democracy and its 
history. But it also throws some light upon the wider 
subject of this book, the connection between political 
and social actions and political and social psycho- 
logy. If we examine the history of communal psycho- 
logy, we find a general change in the attitude 
towards communal happiness developing in the early 
part of the eighteenth centu , discordant with the 
social structure and political Institutions of the age, 
and this general, diffused attitude gradually break- 
ing up and condensing, like a nebula, into several 
different social theories and movements and political 
beliefs and doctrines, still more discordant wit. the 
structure of society, and therefore revolutionary. If, 
on the other hand, we turn to the history of events, 
we find first a struggle between thuse who stand for 
the existing social structure and those who profess 
the new beliefs, and later, during the nineteenth 
century, a very considerable destruction or modifica- 
tion of those parts of the social structure which were 
Inconsistent with the new attitude and the new 
social and political doctrines, 

e communal psychology which produtes or 
Supports a movement like that of democracy docs not 
Consist of a chain of syllogisms or lo ical arguments, 
but of a network of beliefs or mental attitudes, some 
of which may even be inconsistent with others, Our 
investigation so far has revealed the fact that the de- 


attitude towards communal happiness» One may 

sum up the primary doctrine of early democracy by 

saying that these democrats held that, government 
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should be based on a social right to equal happiness, 
«and therefote upon a common purpbse or a social 
contract to pursue the common benefit of all the 
citizens.” But when we examined the beliefs of the 
early democrats, as explained by themselves in the 
twb famous Declarations, we found that they began 
from a trinity of metaphysical postulates. They 
maintained’ not only that all men have a right to 
happiness, but that all men are born equal and have 
a right to liberty. Thus from the beginning there 


- have been in the psychology of democracy three 


different motifs: happiness, equality, and liberty or 
freedom: the motifs have persisted, distinct and yet 
inter-related, all through the subsequent history of 
democratic thought and action, and the various © 
patterns which democratic beliefs and government 
have taken at various times have been closely con- 
nected with the different combinations of these three 
motifs in communal psychology. One of the simplest 
‘snd most classical of such patterns and combinations 
can be observed already in the two Declarations. 
The new attitude towards communal happiness 
which developed in the eighteenth century in so 
many different directions led, as we have seen, by 
one channel to the conviction that government should 
aim at,communal happiness and should therefore be 
based upon a common purpose or social contract to 
pursue the common benefit of all. But the simplest 
possible combination of the happiness motif with the 
equality and freedom motifs would lead again to an 
almost precisely similar idea of government as based 
upon rights and common purpose rather than upon 
roperty and privilege. Thus the early democrat’s 
eliefs about the object of political government, 
which derived from his attitude to communal happi~ 
ness, were reinforced by his attitude to equality and 
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freedom. And his attitude to equality and freedom 
was, like his attitude to happiness and; indeed, like, 
all elements in communal psychology, not a clear- 
cut, rigid, and logical system of political beliefs Which 
can be pinned Sieh in the form of syllogisms and 
isolated for dissection on the historian’s table; i Was 
itself part of a diffused and developing attitude in the 
minds of Europeans to the ideas of equality and free- 
dom. In order to understand the relation between 
democracy and the ideas of equality and freedom, it 
is necessary to examine this nebular attitude which, 
as was the case with the attitude to happiness, split 
up and condensed, in the minds of individuals and 
e Sosti of sects and parties, into every variety 
of belief. 


DEMOCRACY AND EQUALITY 


The idea of social or political equality is closely 
connected with the consciousness of individuality. If 
you regard every man and woman as a social or poli- 
tical unit, you are alread beginning to regard them 

‘om the point of view of social regulation and gov- 
ernment as in some sense e ual; but you cannot 
really begin to regard them all as social or political 
units until you see them all as individuals, fast asa 
find change took place in the communal sycho- 
ogy of Europe: with regard to happiness between 
1700 and 1800, so, too, during the same period there 
was a profound change in the consciousness of indi- 
viduality, This curious sychological revolution has 
been noticéd bya good Many writers, but the best 
account and an of the history of the conscious- 
ness of human individuality will be found in the re- 
markable and difficult book, The Ascent of Humanity, 

‘by Gerald Heard (1929). Mr. Heard argues that a 
change in this consciousness began in the seventeenth 
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„Century, and no doubt he is right; but it was during 
the eighteenth century that the new mental attitude 
spread to the masses and helped to produce that 
crisis which psychologically separates antiquity from 
modernity, the French Revolution. Before the eight- 


eenth century the consciousness and recognition of — 


individuality was sporadic and, like so many other 
things, a class privilege. A person was very rarely re- 
garded as an individual; he was merely a member of 
a group or class; while the modern, subjective sense 
of one’s own individuality was extremely rares and 
usually, even when it did exist, was thin and weak. 
I do not propose to give a detailed analysis of this 
psychological revolution; it is only necessary for my 
immediate purpose to indicate its nature by one or 
two examples. The change in the general mental 
attitude of Europeans can be seen most clearly in 
literature. Take any three writers who wrote before 
the Christian era, let us say Sophocles, Thucydides, 
and Virgil; three who wrote between the Christian 
era and 1700, say Dante,,Milton, and Racine; and 
lastly three who wrote after 1900, say Keats, Flaubert, 
and Ibsen. If you examine the minds of these nine 
men you will observe that the first six belong to the 
same species of animal, but one which is radically 
different from that of the other three. Yet 2000 years 
separated Sophocles from Racine, while only 200 
separated Racine from Flaubert. The difference is in 
the whole mental attitude, in the reaction of the 
mind to things, scenes, events, and the universe. The 
species to which Sophocles and Racine „belonged 
took everything at its face value; “the ancients” did 
not look round the corner or beneath the surface; 
they never ttrfied their eyes from the hard, bright, 
world immediately in front of them to peer into the 
dim regions oftheir own mind and personality. They 
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have a calmness, a dignity, a detached imperson- 
ality which do not exist in Keats, Flaubert, and- 
Ibsen. The difference is largely due to a difference 
in self-consciousness; the consciousness of one’s,own 
individuality, which is a common characteristia of 
ordinary, plain men and women to-day, is rare,even 
in the subtlest and rarest minds of antiquity, and 
when it does exist, it is comparatively weak and 
fitful. Montaigne is a remarkable exception, and 
it is precisely this consciousness of himself as an 
individual which makes Montaigne seem so un- 
like his contemporaries, so much nearer ourselves 
than anyone else born before 1700; he was the first 
modern. 

This psychological difference is still more obvious 
in the individual’s relation to and representation of 
other people than it is in his own self-consciousness, 
In the whole of literature before 1700 there are 
hardly any characters which, if you compare then 
with fictional characters of the nineteenth century, 
ere mot “types” rather than individuals. In the 
drama, which before the eighteenth century was al- 
most the only form of fiction, the audience is not in- 
vited to watch the tragedy and comedy of individual 
character, but of personified types, generalized 
human beings. Even Shakespeare’s characters; which 


individuals if po compare them with the characters 
sen, or even Strindberg. Othello is the 

tragedy of jealous man and of all jealous men; the 
genius of Shakespeare makes Othello himself extra- 
ordinarily real, but no one can doubt that there must 
have been hundreds of Othellos always alive in the 
world at any one moment. The Kreutzer Sonata is also 
the tragedy of a jealous man, but not of all jealous 
men; he is not as “real” as Othello, and Tolstoy is 
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much more ihtent on the moral than Shakespeare, 
but that only makes it the more remarkable that the 
hero of the Kreutzer Sonata should be so unmistakably 
sui génerts; there has never been and there never will 
be another “T’’ exactly like that “I”. In other words, 
Otiieilo is the tragedy of a jealous man, the Kreutzer 
Sonata of a jealous individual. Or compare Lear with 
Martin Petrovitch Harlov in A Lear of the Steppes. 
Lear is real, alive, a man, but a man as most men 
were in Shakespeare’s: time; he is not an individual 
in the sense that Harlov is. We know, for instance, 
that much talking gave Harlov asthma; the fact does 
not surprise us, nor does it surprise us that the author 
records the fact, it is the kind of fact which might be 
recorded of an individual. It is not impossible, one 
feels, that King Lear suffered from asthma if he 
talked much, but it is quite impossible that he or 
Shakespeare should have mentioned the fact, be- 
cause neither is conscious of his individuality in the 
‘way in which Turgenev and Harlov are conscious of 
Harlov’s individuality. Or compare Rosalind in As 
You Like It with Hilda ineThe Masterbuilder, or Lady 
Macbeth with Hedda Gabler, and you will feel the 
same difference. The difference is the more extra- 
ordinary because no dramatist has ever been subtler 
or moze realistic in character-drawing than Shake- 
speare. Indeed, the characters of Hamlet and Falstaff 
show that, like Montaigne, he was one of those rare 
and exceptional men before the eighteenth century 
who had the modern sense of individuality. Yet com- 
pared to an Ibsen character or even a €haracter in 
any trumpery modern play, Hamlet and Falstaff will 
be seen to retain something of the “humour”, that 
ancient conception of character which is the nega- 
tion of individuality. . 
The drama, as I remarked, was before the eight- 
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eenth century practically the only fom of literary 
fiction. The fast is itself a proof of the difference be- a 
tween ancient and modern psychology upon which I 
am insisting. Many puzzled literary critics’and his- 
torians have tried to explain why the world had to 
wait until the eighteenth century for the inveation 
of the modern novel and until the nineteenth for its 
evolution into the most popular literary form that 
the world has ever known. European literature has 
a history of, let us say, 2500 years. For 2300 out of 
those 2500 years, no one thought of writing stories 
about ordinary persons and everyday life, about the 
arrn oogical adventures of individuals who might 
ave been met any day in the streets of Athens or 
Rome, of Paris or London. There were romances and 
tales of love or adventure in which the heroes and 
heroines were little more than “humours”, general- 
ized human beings themselves personifying abstrac- 
tions, romance, love, adventure, wickedness or inno- 
cence, the chivalry of Don Quixote or the optimism 
of Dr. Pangloss. But for 2300 years no one wrote and 
no one read a novel, a story which depended for its 
appeal upon the psychological relations between in- 
dividuals, Suddenly, after 2300 years, a London 
printer writes Pamela, the story of a maidservant, and 
the first modern novel because it is the story of a 
maidservant represented as psychologically an indi- 
vidual. There is nothing in literary history tocompare 
with the enormous development of the novel which 
took pe in the next 200 years. Inventions in print- 
ing, the sprvad of education, and democracy have all 
n suggested as causes of this astonishin pheno- 
menon, and, no doubt, are not Baivonnected with it. 
But the primary cause of this evolution was the new 
fonsciousness of individuality. The ychological 
novel as we know it could not possibly k written by 
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anyone whoęe natural way of seeing and feeling his 
< fellow-men was as members of groups 4nd classes and 
as humours or types of moral qualities. It could not 
be written by anyone who had not normally and un- 
consciously ihat introspective attitude of mind which 
is the most characteristic accompaniment of a highly 
developed sense of individuality and which is so 
common in writers who lived after the year 1700, so 
rare in those who lived before it. A man who does 
not feel and dissect his own ego, and who regards 
other people not as a number of other egos, bait as 
members ofa class, group, or type—which may vary, 
of course, infinitely from such a class as “my own 
family” or the aristocracy to such types as “rogues” 
or “innocent maidens”—necessarily has a restricted 
field in fiction. He may write a picaresque novel or 
Artaméne; ou le grand Cyrus; he may even write Don 
Quixote or Pantagruel or Candide; he cannot write 
Tristram Shandy ot Emma, Le Père Goriot or Madame 
Bovary, War and Peace or The Possessed. But when one 
is considering the relation between communal psycho- 
logy and the evolution of literary forms, one must 
allow for the psychology of the readers as well as of 
the writers. Had there lived and written in the six- 
teenth century a Jane Austen or a Balzac, it is safe to 
say that there would have been no audience to read 
them—not because the readers could not read, but 
because they had not that consciousness of and in- 
terest in individuality without which it is impossible 
to appreciate Pride and Prejudice or Illusions Perdues. 
The popularization of the novel in the nineteenth cen- 
tury was made possible by the change in communal 
psychology, the consciousness of individuality, spread- 
ing to the masses. Even to-day the purely psycholo- 
ical and highly introspective type of novel is never 
popular; ordjnary people have not a sufficiently 
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developed consciousness of individuality, to make it 
interesting or intelligible. 

The effect of the change in the consciousness of 
personality is clearly seen in the development of the 
modern novel. The same change in commuyal 
psychology also caused the tremendous develop- 
ment in another literary form,’ biography. But the 
subject of this chapter is politics and social organiza- 
tion, and we must leave literature and return to 
them. Not that political and literary forms are pro- 
duced by Separate compartments in the human 
mind; the attitude which a man has to the universe, 
to himself, to his fellow-men will affect both his view 
of himself as a citizen or subject and his conception 
and appreciation of a book, and the same course and 
oscillations of communal psychology can be traced 
in politics and in literature. Thus the change in the 


into the drama of Ibsen, in Politics helped to prodace 


of society and in its ideas of ‘overnment. Very few 
people, as we have seen, had the modern man’s con- 
sciousness of his own individuality; the pre-cigiteenth 
century man was aware of himself as a member of 
a group or class rather than as an ego. He was even 
less aware of other people as individuals; they were 
always to him members of groups or classes. Hence 

class structure of his society and the universal 
acceptance of privilege as a principle of government. 

© those who are accustomed to regard everyone 
as an individual, privileg 
èquitable and illogical, but if you regard people 
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is a natural and logical institution. The differences 
between groups are felt to imply that certain things 
are appropriate to one group and not to another. 
Even today you will find certain isolated and in- 
sulated sections of society in which, for some reason, 
thé old psychology is enforced or encouraged and 
the sense of individuality suppressed, and, wherever 
that is the case, privilege persists as the natural 
principle of regulating social relations. The primitive 
type of communal psychology is found in its purest 
form to-day in armies and in English public schools. 
Military discipline definitely aims at suppressing the 
individual and converting him into the soldier; he 
loses his personality and becomes a number, a unit 
in his group or regiment, while within the regiment 
again he is docketed and ticketed as a member of 
a sub-group graded according to “rank”. The 
whole army system is at the same time permeated 
by the principle of privilege. Every group and sub- 
‘group has its privileges—a regiment of wearing a 
particular piece of black cloth or a particular button 
in a special placé, one raak of saluting and another 
of not saluting, one group of being shot and the 
other of being hanged. So, too, in the English public 
school everything is done to prevent the growth of 
any consciousness of individuality, to suppress the 
individual and turn him into an English gentleman. 
The following is a destription of the principle of our 
English system of public school education by a well- 
informed and fair-minded foreigner:* 


The boy, placed betimes in a corporate life, is race? 
to be trained to be a citizen rather than an individual. 
This close and cloistered association of young people, with 
its ready scorn of everything contrary to their own ideals, 
tends to transform the individual who might seek to rise 


Wilhelm Dibelius, England, English translation, 1930, p. 465. 
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above the ore into the prominent representative of the 
community. Every Opportunity is taken of bringing home : 
to him the honour of belonging to this community... . In 
this atmosphere, the standard of values is not what the boy 
thinks good or bad, but what the community regards as 
right or wrong. There can be no appeal from the verdict 
of the community to the verdict of an individual, wiiether 
that individual be a master or the boy’s own conscience. 
; : » Throughout the system there exists no stimulus to 
individuality, to being in any respect distinct or different 
from one’s surroundings. 


> 


Thus the communal psychology of the public 
school is generically the same as that of a regiment. 
The boy, as a unit in his school, must be animated 
with the right feeling of esprit de corps, a feeling which 
belongs. to the psychology of the herd rather than 
to the psychology of the individual. Within the 
school the boy is always a member of a group, grade, 
or rank, his behaviour must always conform to the 
traditional behaviour of the group or grade to which 
he belongs. In such a system there is no place or 
tolerance for individuality or the consciousness of 
individuality. And here again the natural accom- 

animent of this psychology is a system of privilege. 

e school itself will have its own special privileges 
and inside the school every group has itsespecial 
privileges, from that of wearing a particular kind 
of collar to that of flogging of being flogged. 

Property may be regarded as a peculiar form of 
privilege, and thus the predemocratic social and 
political system, founded upon property'and privi- 
iege, was the natural, instinctive reflection of a 
communal psychology under which people were 
acutely conscious of their own and ,other people’s 
‘position as members of groups or classes, but were 
unconscious or feebly conscious of their own and 
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other people’s individuality. Privilege and inequality 
‘are two sides of the same social phenomenon, and 
must ,always appear in social relations where the 
man is not felt and thought of as an individual, but 
as the member of a group or class, and the privileges 
of the worker and disabilities of the bourgeoisie in 
Soviet Russia spring from the same recesses of the 
human mind as did the dove-cots of the nobility 
and the taille of the canaille under the ancient regime. 
Vice versa, as soon as men are felt and thought of as 
individuals politically or socially, a system of privi- 
lege and inequality is in danger. Social or political 
consciousness of individuality shows itself as aware- 
ness of every man as a social or political unit. The 
“humours” or types of old plays and the privileges 
of the ancient regime came from the same inability 
to see the world as a world of individuals; the little 
shift in human psychology which caused the 
vighteenth century so to see the world was re- 
sponsible both for the character of Uncle Toby and 
the birth of democracy. If you want to understand 
what the shift meant in the sphere of politics, you 
have only to read the opening of chapter ii. of Book 
II. in Carlyle’s French Revolution, where he wishes 
to show the reader the injustices and disabilities 
under Which the working classes suffered before the 
Revolution. Writing in the nineteenth century, in- 
stinctively he knows that all he has to do is to shift 
our view from the workers as a class to the workers 
as individuals, to make in two sentences the psycho- 
logical revolution which historically has already 
stretched over two or three centuries: 


With the working people again, it is not well. Unlucky! 
For there are from twenty to twenty-five millions of them. 
Whom, however, we lump together into a kind of dim 
compendious unity, monstrous but dim, far off, as the 
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canaille; or, more humanely, as “the masses”, Masses 
indeed; and yet, singular to say, if, with an effort of 
imagination, thou follow them, over broad France, into 
their clay hovels, into their garrets and hutches, theiñasses 
consist all of units. Every unit of whom has his own heart 
and sorrows; stands covered there with his own skin, and 
if you prick him he will bleed. b 


As soon as the eighteenth century began dimly to 
distinguish in the canaille or masses political units, 
which could be described sentimentally as each 
covered by its own skin and certain to bleed if 
pricked, it was on the road to those doctrines of and 
experiments in political equality which are charac- 
teristic of democracy. If you regard every man as 
politically an individual, a person and not simply a 
member of a class, a political unit, it is natural for 
you to regard each unit as equal from the point of 
view of government and politics, for if each is really 
to be politically a unit, each must’count as one, tha* 
is to be equal, politically.! Like the attitude towards 
happiness, this conception of political individuality 
is profoundly revolutionary. early all the greatest 
ethical revolutionaries and social iconoclasts, from 
Christ to Tolstoy, have tried to get the world to see 
that individually everyone, even the meanest, should 
count as one, and “‘therefore all thin gs whatsdever ye 
would that men should do to you, do ye even so to 
them: for this is the law and the prophets”. It may 
be the law of God and His prophets, but no one before 
the middle. of the eighteenth century considered it 
as conceivably a possible law of man and political 


* Godwin begins his chapter on the “General Features of Democ- 
Fates (r70eh a nt Bi Book V.) in An Enquiry Concerning Political 
wnt 1295) thus: ocracy is a system of give: nment according 
mote So far’ member of a society is considered as a man and nothing 
regarded as equal” regulation is concerned . . . every man is 
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society. If beheved in and acted upon, it would have 
: destroyed practically the whole of sotiety before the 
French Revolution, and even to-day it still remains 
inconsistent with probably three-quarters of our 
social and political institutions. It may perhaps in 
thé end prove true that the human mind is so consti- 
tuted, with its subterranean ancestry of animal pas- 
sions, that it will never consent to human society 
being ordered on the principle that every man and 
woman is an individual and, as such, must count 
socially, and therefore politically and economjeally, 
as an equal unit, but in that case it may also well be 
true that the human mind is so constituted that it 
will never consent to be civilized. 
This notion of social or political individuality in- 
volving social or political equality, it will be ob- 
served, dovetails into the new beliefs with regard to 
the importance of happiness which we have previ- 
„ously investigated. The conviction that not my hap- 
piness in particular, but everyone’s and .anyone’s 
happiness is important, is subtly and closely con- 
nected with the convictidn that A, B, C, D, E, F, G, 
and H are just as much individuals as I am. If you 
regard A, B, and C, not as individuals, but as mem- 
bers of a superior class with certain appropriate 
privileges, and D, E, and F, not as individuals, but 
as members of an inferior class with certain appro- 
priate disabilities, the important thing in their social 
relations will naturally appear to you to be not indi- 
vidual happiness, but the rights and duties, the privi- 
leges TN disabilities attached to each man as a 
member of his class. Here again we are beginning to 
see more clearly the nature of communal psychology 
and the way in which it affects political action. In 
democratic psychology there is no causal connection, 
no logical train of reasoning, between the beliefs 
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with regard to happiness and the belich with regard 
to equality. Thë early democrat did not believe that 
the happiness of each man was of equal importance 
because each man was an individual and therefore a 
socially equal unit, though when he came to argue 
with people like Burke and write books and promil- 
gate declarations of the rights of men, he may him- 
self have said and believed so. On the contrary, as 
soon as you begin to analyse the communal psycho- 
logy of the eighteenth century, you see that these 
several strands of belief with regard to individuality, 
equality, and happiness are all facets of the same, 
new attitude towards human life and social relations. 
The mental attitude, originally vague and nebular, 
rapidly condenses and splits up into all kinds of new 
perceptions, beliefs, theories, ideals: here the new 
consciousness of individuality, there the humani- 
tarianism of Voltaire or the utilitarianism of P-n- 
tham, elsewhere the foundations of political dermsc- 
racy. These condensations are not always mutually 
consistent, but even when they result in hostile and 
contradictory political theories and systems, they 
tend, because of their common origin, to support and 
dovetail into one another. Thus the doctrine of the 
rights of man, which had its origin in the new atti- 
tude towards individuality, may have beene:ncon- 
sistent logically with the doctrines of utilitarianism, 
which had their origin in the new attitude towards 
happiness, yet they dovetail into one another through 
the history of democracy and have often been em- 
braced and reconciled in the beliefs of democrats. 
On the other hand, there is always open conflict be- 
tween the beliefs which s ring from the new mental 
attitude and those which ae. their origin in the old. 
Pn history Rousseau and Bentham may march side 
by side along the same road towards the same goal, 
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but Paine ahd Burke must engage in a struggle 
e ea can only end with the annihflation of one of 
emi, 

Yet, though the new psychology of the eighteenth 
century, out of which our own society of to-day has 
dévéloped, was irreconcilable with the older psycho- 
logy out of which*eighteenth-century society itself 
had developed, it was in subtle and unexpected ways 
influenced by it. The past holds and moulds the 
human mind even mère powerfully than it does the 
human body, and the most revolutionary will ysually 
be found to be somewhere or other still firmly in the 
grasp of the dead hand of history. For instance, those 
ideas of natural rights which were so popular with 
the philosophical pioneers and played a great part 
in forming democratic dogma were themselves larga 
derived from the psychology and society with whic 
the reformers were in conflict. Where a man is re- 

ə garded primarily as a member of a class or group, 
not as an individual, and the community is envisaged 
as composed of classes rather than of individuals, the 
idea of privilege is, as ve have seen, dominant in 
social psychology. But a privilege is a right, and 
under the ancient regime a man’s social and political 
position was determined by the rights which belonged 
to him as the member of a particular class. Now 
when the pioneers of modern democracy began to 
see people as individuals and to urge that their posi- 
tion in society should be determined by the fact that 
they were social or political units—not members of 
a privileged aristocracy or unprivileged canaille—it 
was easy for them to think of the individual as having 
social and political “‘rights”’ analogous to those pos- 
sessed under he existing regime by the privileged 
classes. It is quite wrong to dismiss superciliously tke 
“natural rights” of the philosophes and the Rights of 
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Man of the Declarations and Tom Paine as merely 


“nonsense on stilts’. Those who believed in or pro- ” 


claimed them often gave absurd and confused. reasons 
for doing so, but the kernel of their beliefs contained 
a solid core of great and permanent political im- 
Pe It is possible to carry on the businegs of 
irth and death which we call society under a 
system by which a man’s economic and political 
position in that society is determined by the rights 
and privileges, the duties and disabilities, which are 
_assigned to him as a member of a class. In such a 
society, for the purpose of government, there are no 
individuals, no men and women; there are only 
members of classes, owners of property or privileges, 
payers of taxes, sons of fathers. But suppose someone 
suddenly says: “All these men are merely men. Each 
is an individual. As an individual everyone counts as 
one, and all those ones are socially equal, for society 
1s not composed of the sons of fatiiers, but’ of indi- 
viduals.” The man who says this is looking at the 
world of men from a new angle, and in doing so he 
has seen or created a political truth, a new system 
of social organization. And he will not be talking 
nonsense on stilts if he goes on to say to those who 
cannot see the individuals, but only the sons of 
fathers: “Society is composed of individuals; its 
economic and political units are individuals; its 
economic and political system should be carried on 
in the interests of individuals. You have built your 
Society upon,a hierarchy of rights and privileges, and 
I will talk to you in your Aoki pa e. In my society 
there will also be a hierarchy of rights. The highest 
of all rights socially are those which belong to each 
man as an individual, a man, the ultimate and equal 
sécial unit. They are ‘natural rights’ and the ‘rights 
of man’—the rights which naturally belong to him 
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as a mak aud individual member of society, and 
which, thefefore, as a member of saciety, he carries 
with him through life, an inalienable possession. 
And thé fact that the object of society is the interests 
of all its individual members, and that every member 
is*tœ be regarded as an equal social unit, means that 
his Social and political rights as an individual take 
precedence over any of those rights and privileges 
which you attach to a man as the son of his father or 
the possessor of 10,009 acres of land.” 

In the early democratic conception of natural 
rights there is, therefore, a core of truth and sense 
which retains its importance and validity in our own 
contemporary social and political problems. The 
false and irrelevant analogies and arguments about 
a state of nature and sacred rights, which grew up 
in such profusion during the eighteenth-century 
controversies that the fundamental idea became ob- 
scured in a jungle of philosophical and historical 

E The fundamental idea re- 
mains true and important if stated in terms of psycho- 
logy rather than of metaphysics and history. There is 
a sense in which it is even true to say that his indi- 
viduality is naturally inherent in every man, while 
there is no sense in which one man is naturally a 
duke and another a dustman. If then the individual 
is regarded as the primary social and political unit, 
the individual will immediately acquire social and 
political rights, devolving from his individuality, and 
these rights are of the same kind as those which be- 
long to the duke and the dustman, qua duke and . 
dustman, in a society in which dukes and dustmen 
are regarded as primary social and political units. 
The community in which the rights and interests of 
each man as an individual are of primary importange 
will be very different from a community in which the 
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rights and interests of each man as thd member of 
a class are of primary importance. The democratic 
ideal is, efer, in conflict with every social and 
political system in which class rights or interests*are 
accorded precedence or superior validity to those of 
individuals. In the eighteenth century it found fts 
antagonist mainly in the social system inherited ffom 
feudalism, in which the individual had no rights and 
his interests were completely subordinated to those 
of the aristocratic and privileged classes. During the 
nineteenth century the struggle was between democ- 
racy and a system in which the rights and interests 
of individuals were subordinated to those of property 
owners, though many democrats themselves failed 
to realize the conflict and, therefore, muddied the 
waters of pure democracy. Nemesis has come to them 
to-day out of Russia, for it is not impossible that the 
struggle will shift in the twentieth century, and de- 
mocracy will find its most dangerous antagonist in a 
system which subordinates the rights and interests of 
individuals to those of a class which is known vaguely 
as the proletariat. > 

What we have discovered with regard to the 
democrat’s attitude to individuality and natural 
rights throws light upon the essential nature of 
democratic equality. The human mind bas an 
almost unlimited capacity for devising learned 
nonsense and for inventing bad reasons for its sound 
beliefs, but it has never iwi itself more fertile in 
talking unnecessary nonsense than in the contro- 
versies betwéen democrats and their opponents on 
the subject of equality. We have already observed 
the astonishing spectacle of an intelligent man like 
Mr. Mencken in twentieth-century America be- 
lieving that he has driven the last nail into democ- 
racy’s coffin when he has remade the discovery 
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that all SRS not in all respects equal and that 
the mind df an ice-wagon driver differs materially 
from the mind of Mr. Mencken. Mr. Mencken may 
have the excuse of thinking that any stick is good 
enough for beating a dead dog, and any nail good 
erfowgh for the coffin of American democracy, but 
it is*even more astonishing to remember how many 
democrats have been lured by their opponents into 
talking still greater nonsense and arguing that all 
men are in every respect equal. There is only one 
sense in which the nature of human equality is 
relevant to the fundamental doctrines of democracy. 
Democracy is not a branch of science or metaphysics: 
it is primarily psychological, an attitude of mind 
towards human government, a conviction as to the 
just and the reasonable method for determining the 
social position and political rights of the individual 
in human communities. It had its roots, as we have 
seen, inthe awareness of individuality, in the con- 
sciousness that in a civilized community everyone 
should be treated as an individual. From this con- 
sciousness sprang the primary democratic doctrine 
that the individual should be the social and political 
unit. In that sense, and only in that sense, does 
democracy imply and require equality. When it is 
a question of laws or social opportunity or welfare 
or privilege or political rights, the democrat regards 
each man as an individual and therefore equal 
from the point of view of value. In the eye of God 
or cosmically, says the Christian, everyone, from 
Lazarus to Dives, counts as one, and ín the eye of 
the State or politically, says the democrat, every- 
one should count as one. Both are thinking not of 
complete qualitative equality, but of the equality 
of units oft value. In that sense the democrat may 
say quite reasonably that “all men are created 
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equal”. And it follows that Mr. Mencken and others 
are completelyawrong in thinking that°democracy » 
is exploded by the discovery that men are not and 
never can be made physically or mentally equal. 
Democracy, like Christianity, would be meaning- 
less, if all human beings were identical; the whele 
point of Christianity is that, though in fact men 
differ morally, intellectually, and materially, each 
one is treated by God as equal and of equal cosmic 
value; the whole point of demacracy is that, though 
in fact men are unequal in physical, mental, and 
moral endowments, each should be treated by the 
State as of equal social and political value. The 
relation between human inequality and equality 
required by democracy is shown clearly in such a 
purely democratic doctrine as that of Bentham, 
quoted above, that “the happiness of the worst 
man of the pees is as much an integrant of the 
whole mass of human happiness as is that ofithe best 
man”. 

Much of the confused nonsense which has been 
talked and written on the subject of democratic 
equality from the time of Godwin to that of Mr. 

encken is due to ignorance of the nature of com- 
munal psychology and to the passionate delusions 
which nearly everyone mistakes for eternal.truths 
in political arguments. Democracy is primarily, as 
we have seen, an attitude of mind, a psychological 
matrix which, once it has left its stamp upon the 
mind, determines in what way it shall regard the 
anonymous individual and the community. It is 
secondarily a judgment as to the best way of regu- 
lating the relations between the individual and the 
community. The democrat begins to talk nonsense 
only when he begins to confuse his own vision with 
that of his particular deity, or to identify his political 
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beliefs ant idéals with laws ofnature. What he ought 
to say is: “I see every man and wôman as an in- 
dividual, and all men and women are born equal 
in sé far as they are individuals. History shows that 
where the State treats the class and not the in- 
dividual as the basis of social organization, where 
class or birth determine the distribution of power 
and privilege and superior or inferior legal rights, 
society must be bad and barbarous, for socially the 
superior class is arrogant, unjust, avaricious, stupid, 
and tyrannous, while the inferior is servile, . poor, 
depressed, envious, and ignorant. In a good society 
the individual should be treated as the social and 
political unit and as of. equal social and political 
value.” That is all that the democrat ought to say 
about the essential nature of democratic equality, 
but he has often been foolish enough to think that 
it is necessary to prove that all human beings are 
„by a law*of God or nature in some way transcendent- 
ally equal before he can argue that the State ought 
to treat all men as equal for certain specific purposes. 
He might as reasonably ‘think it necessary to prove 
that it is a law of God and nature that a human leg 
should never get between a cricket ball and three 
pieces of wood before he could argue that an umpire 
ought ¢o treat a man as out who breaks the 1.b.w. 
rule. 

The opponent of democracy, on the other hand, 
has no right to treat human inequality as an argu- 
ment against the primary democratic, belief with 
regard tó equality. Even Mr. Mencken does not 
imagine that it is absurd for the criminal law to 
treat a murderer with blue eyes and a murderer with 
brown eyes as if they were equal and identical. 
Prima facie there is also no absurdity in treating 
all individuals, with their manifold differences, as 
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identical for other specific purposes ofsocial organ- 
ization which ‘are wider and more intricate than ' 
that of preventing homicide. 
Two other points should be noticed with regard 
to this controversy about equality. Mr. Mencken 
and those who think with him would be justified 
if they confined their objections to the fundamental 
democratic proposition and democrats themselves 
too often assume that that proposition is self-evident. 
A society in which the individual is treated as the 
social and political unit and in which everyone is 
treated as of equal social value will differ materially 
from a society in which birth and class determine 
a man’s social position and political weight, and 
social, and political value is held to depend upon 
the possession of personal qualities or upon social 
position and political weight. Historically before 
the eighteenth century all communities belonged 
to the latter type, during the niaeteenth+#century 
the world has been passing through a transition 
stage in which an attempt has been made to trans- 
form the communities of ‘this type into those of 
the democratic type. These attempts have every- 
where been spasmodic and incomplete, and it is not 
yet possible anywhere to observe a fully democratic 
Society in operation. The investigator of the>habits 
of the human ant-heap who wishes to be impartial 
and arrive somewhere near the truth will, therefore, 
hesitate to dogmatize, whatever be his personal 
political inclinations. One whose inclinations are 
towards both democracy and the truth ‘may per- 
haps tentatively put the case as follows. The non- 
democratic type of society has been tried in the 
world for several thousand years. It has produced 
various forms of semi-civilization. Its social form 
must always be pra and hierarchical, and the 
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bottom be the social pyramid must always be sacri- 
ficed to the top. The civilization antl quality, if not 
quantity, of human happiness are concentrated in 
the “few classes and persons at the top where, too, 
must also be concentrated political power. The 
phildsophical historian who looks at the upper part 
of each pyramid, and contemplates the different 
types of civilization which flourished there, will find 
much to admire. If one had known Pericles and 
listened to Socratese Agathon, and Aristophanes 
at the symposium; if one had stood at the right hand 
of Augustus Caesar in the government of the Roman 
Empire; if one had been intimate with Lorenzo the 
Magnificent, or shared the conversation of Erasmus 
and More at Greenwich, or talked politics at. Ver- 
sailles with Colbert and Louis XIV.; then one 
might well have said: “What a piece of work is a 
man! How noble in reason! how infinite in faculty! 
in fornt and mdving, how express and admirable! 
in action how like an angel! in apprehension, how 
like a god! the beauty of the world! the paragon of 
animals! This is civilizition, and we will have no 
innovations in our time.” But there is always the 
broad base of the pyramid, the slave in Athens; the 
man tugging at the oar in the galley, or sweating 
on the~ Roman latifundia; the savage city rabble 
shouting for bread and the circus; the semi-human 
animals whom La Bruyére noticed in the fields of 
France. Surely it is not without significance that 
though the apex of civilization has changed from 
age to age and from race to race, the broad base 
remained the same, a broad base of misery and bar- 
barism, so that the words in which a Gracchus 
described the population of Italy might have been 
used 2000 years later by La Bruyére to describe the 
population of France. Looking at the base of the 
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pyramid the democrat has ground for Saying: “This 
is barbarism! Man and his civilization are the quint- ° 
essence of dust.” à 
The democrat, as we have seen, proposes to widen 
the base of civilization so that eventually the form 
of society may no longer be pyramidal. He proĝoses 
to treat each human being as aunit of equal social 
value. In the process of transition from the one form 
of society to the other, much will be lost both for 
individuals and for society itelf. There will be a 
levelling down as well as a levelling up; the upper 
pan of the pyramid must lose something if the 
ower parts are to gain everything. It is open to 
argument that ‘the gain will not equal the loss, for 
no one has yet seen a society really democratic, in 
which every member is treated as a social unit of 
HES value. But here the argument if not the hopes 
of those who oppose democracy have to be based 
ultimately on a profound social Pessimisn’. There 
can only be one reason for believing a priori that a 
democratic type of society must be either impossible 
or hopelessly degraded, and that is if Nature has 
irrevocably fixed a very low limit to the possibilities 
of improving and civilizing human beings by breed- 
ing, education, and environment. The ancient 
aristocrats imagined that they had proved %his to 
be the case by endlessly repeating as a self-evident 
truth the absurdly untrue statement that “human 
nature never changes”; in these modern, scientific 
a the aristocrat, unconscious that he is himself 
ae Soon the democratization of science, relies 
mattering of biology or physiology and their 
learned jargon and imprexively tian that the 
nature of chromosomes or hormones conclusively 
Proves the “incurable infantilism”? of the ordinary 
* H. L. Mencken, ee? (1927), p. 96. 
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man andso BE democracy impossible. What they 
call proof } really a chain of doubtful hypotheses, 
and practically the whole of this vast modern con- 
troversy about heredity and environment in relation 
to democracy is as nonsensical as the ancient con- 
treversy over “natural equality”. During recent 
yeafs the sciences ęf biology and embryology have 
made some very remarkable discoveries, but their 
interpretation is almost entirely hypothetical, and 
there is probably nat one single new, ascertained 
fact with regard to heredity, which can be construed 
impartially as either favourable or unfavourable to 
the primary democratic position. Nothing that we 
learn from science about the influence of heredity 
and environment, or about the functioning of the 
human mind and body, authorizes us to say that 
it is possible or impossible, probable or improbable, 
that the physical, mental, and spiritual progress of 
the masses of a population can proceed to a point 
at which the quality and quantity of their civiliza- 
tion will, under a democratic form of government, 
exceed that of those aristocratic civilizations which 
have now vanished or decayed. All that one can do 
here is to trust oneself to the treacherous ground of 
hypothesis and generalization based on a study of 
humax. history. In that history, at any rate, it is 
difficult to find anything to bolster up the pessimism 
of those who do not like democracy. If the mass of 
the human race went forward one thousandth part 
of the distance that it has travelled since history 
began, when our forefathers were hardty as civilized 
or intelligent as are our dogs and cats to-day, the 
whole population would consist of Socrateses, Christs, 
Shakespeares, Newtons, and Beethovens, and our 
living supermien—the governing classes and statęs- 
men and great ae rege oe be relatively in 
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the position of Mr. Mencken’s ice-waggo'h driver. 
The aristocrat argues or assumes that such a step 
is impossible, kid ‘os it probably is for the masses 
as we know them, condemned ex hypothesi by the 
very nature and structure of non-democratic society 
—its dysgenics, its psychology, its politicsy its 
economics, its religion, its houses, and its schools— 
to a kind of twilight existence between the animal 
and the human, still the same dreary life of labour, 
at best precariously poised between poverty and 
barbarism, with which the savage old God Jehovah 
was thought by a savage Hebrew tribe to have 
‘elena mankind for its first feeble effort after 
owledge and civilization. Naturally, in an aristo- 
cratically organized society the base of the pyramid 
must consist mainly of 100 per cent morons; that is 
the inevitable result of the structure of such a society. 
The democrat proposes to alter that structure in 
order to reduce the number of morons. It is not 
legitimate for the opponent of democracy to retort 
that the alteration is impossible because a popula- 
tion of 100 per cent morons cannot work the 
machinery of a democratic society. Of course, they 
cannot; but the question is whether, if you abolish 
your social machinery for producing automata and 
Savages, you may not find that the population con- 
a large enough number of intelligent people 

to work the machinery of a democracy. 
ee os I said, cebsties the transition : 
sn ible. It may in the end prove impossible 
and the sins of aristocracy will be visited upoa omo 
racy for ever. But from what we know of history 
there is not the slightest reason to believe that it is 
impossible for the man in the street to become in a 
few hundred years as cultured and intelligent and 
politically sagacious as sr member of the present 
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È Cabinet br Rn other Cabinet which has controlled 

e our destiniés in the last 200 years. What we have done 
with our pigs by breeding and environment we 
ought tò be able also to do with our politicians." 

-+ It should be noted, however, that both democrats 
artd heir opponents often wrongly confuse the prim- 
ary democratic thesis with secondary beliefs, and so 
add to the muddle about democratic equality. The 
primary democratic thesis is, as I have already per- 
haps repeated too often, that society and the State 
ought to treat everyone as social and political units 
of equal value. Nearly all democrats have also held 
that every unit, i.e. each individual, should be given 
equal political power. But that is a corollary, or 
secondary political belief, which may or may not 
follow from the original thesis. There may be a very 
large number of different ways of giving practical 

_ effect to the democratic doctrine of equality that in- 
dividuals should be treated as equal social and politi- 
“cal units, and the device of “one man, one vote” is 
only one among those many different methods. Un- 
fortunately this is too often forgotten, and universal 
suffrage is regarded as the essence of democracy. 
Democrats have often imagined that its establish- 
ment would mean the immediate establishment of 
demogracy, and their apologetic disillusionment, to 
which we have already referred, is largely due to 
their discovering that the means are not the same as 
the ends, and that by increasing the number of voters 
you do not necessarily even increase the number of 
democrats. On the other hand, opponefts of democ- 
racy usually assumed that the failure of large num- 

* bers of voters to use their votes intelligently is a con- 

clusive argument against the democratic doctrine of 


1 The relation between heredity, educability, and democracy will 
require further investigation at a later stage in this book. 
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equality, confirms their conviction that dustmen are 
really by a law of God and nature difierent from 
dukes, and proves the folly of attempting to treat 
every individual as of equal social value. But this is 
a subject to which we shall probably have to return 
when we consider the different ways which have been 
tried of putting into practice the ideals and thedries 
of democracy. 

Before we leave the subject of democratic equality, 
one last point requires to be mentioned. The transi- 
tion period through which the world has been pass- 
ing during the last century has already revealed a 
strange paradox which seems to attach itself to demo- 
cratic communities. We have seen that the demo- 
cratic idea of equality sprang from a new conscious- 
ness of individuality. Everyone, says the democrat, 
should be treated primarily as an individual and 
hence as a unit of equal social value. It might have 
been expected, therefore, that the democratization 
of a community would have led to an increase and 
liberation of individuality. This has certainly not 
been the case with the hybrid communities of the 
transition period. On the contrary and paradoxically, 
the democratization of any part of the life of these 
communities has seemed to many almost invariably 
to be accompanied by a dying down or suppression 
of individuality. Where democracy has appeared, 
there has followed immediately standardization. 
Everyone wears the same clothes, lives in the same 
kind of house, reads the same books, spends his even- 
ing in the satne way. Large-scale industry standard- 
izes not only its products and every part of cach 
manufactured article but the lives of the producers. 

ie great newspaper proprietors standardize their 
opinions. The State, by its great social services, is be- 
ginning to regiment and standardize us in the womb 
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and the &radlęfin school and college, in our homes, 
in sickness ànd health, in employment and unem- 
ployment, in widowhood and old age, and finally 
into our’graves. A little reflection will show that this 
> process is almost inevitable, at any rate in the transi- 
tion stage towards democracy. The uniformity of life 
and ‘mind which hag spread over the United States 
of America is a direct result of the individual being 
tréated as an equal unit in society. A community in 
which the base of the pyramid has been levelled up 
and the apex levelled down will naturally present 
a more uniform appearance of culture than one in 
which the differences between classes are very great. 
The greater uniformity in democratic communi- 
ties is a real thing, but it is not quite the same thing 
as a suppression of individuality. In the aristocratic 
societies of the past there were enormous differences 
between the classes, but it is doubtful whether within 
each class there was any more room for free develop- 
‘ment of individuality than there is to-day. In the 
upper classes the opportunity was there, but there is 
not much evidence that the eighteenth-century aris- 
tocracy, for instance, was really much more individu- 
alized than twentieth-century democracy. The gulf 
between Lord Chesterfield or Squire Western and an 
artisanor agricultural labourer was far greater than 
any social gulf to-day, but there were tens of Lord 
Chesterfields and hundreds of Squire Westerns, all 
thinking, saying, and doing precisely the same things. 
These people had the standardized culture or pre- 
tentious barbarism of their class, impose upon them 
from birth by rigid class convention. The lower 
classes were standardized by poverty, overwork, and 
ignorance. The “animaux farouches” whom La 
Bruyère noticed in the fields of France—‘‘des males 
et des femelles, geil par la campagne, noirs, 
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livides, et tout brûlés de soleil, attachés à la terre 
qu’ils fouillent st qu’ils remuent avec une opiniâtreté 
invincible”—had “une voix articulée” and, when 
they stood on their hind legs, human faces. «“‘En 
effet”, as he says, “ils sont des hommes”, and in fact > 
they formed the great majority of the populatzon 
of France. Nay, this kind of savage animal formed 
the great majority of the population of Europe. Its 
kindred species in the towns, the terrifying creatures 
who swarmed out of the London slums to make the 
Gordon Riots and the Paris mob of the Terror, whose 
culture was the product of the ancien régime, not of 
democracy, had the same characteristics of uniform 
barbarism adjusted to urban life. It is only political 
prejudice or romantic sentimentality which can in- 
duce a man to believe that people living in these con- 
ditions had greater scope for individuality and were 
more highly individualized than the agricultural 
labourer, the town worker, the typist, and the shop- 
assistant, who to-day are, no doubt, standardized by 
universal education, the Daily Mail, the cinema, and 
the wireless. 

_ We need not be much disturbed by the lamenta- 
tions of conservatives who always see the Golden Age 
in the past, and usually in that period of the past 
contemporaneous with the lives of their, grand- 
mothers or great-grandmothers. There is certainly 
more scope for individuality and people are more 
highly individualized to-day than they have ever 
Deen in the world’s history. The superficial uniform- 
ity of a sevni-democratic community must not be 
mistaken for a loss of individuality, or for loss of colour 
the individual life. Democracy, if it is 
to succeed, will necessarily bring with it a type of 
civilization uite different from those of the aristo- 
cratic past. Instead of culture and civilization being 
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confined té smąÍ, segregated classes, it will be spread 

e evenly through the whole community, and this will 
probably always make a democratic society appear 
on tlre surface more uniform than other types. A 

culture of large masses, too, must itself differ from 
that of small groups and classes. The problem of pro- 
viding for the cultural needs of immense numbers of 
civilized persons is a new one and presents many 
difficulties, but it would be ridiculous to indulge in 
premature rejoicing or despair. The cinema, popu- 
lar literature, the B.B.C., and the “spoiling of the 
country-side” are all phenomena in which the transi- 
tion from aristocratic to democratic culture can be 
studied. But it is only the transition; it is impossible 
to-day to tell what forms civilization may take ina 
fully established democracy. Contemporary culture 
is the culture of masses just emerging from the bar- 
barism to which they were condemned by aristo- 
cracy.* - « 

Nevertheless, it would be wrong to ignore the dan- 
gerous symptoms of uniformity and standardization 
which have appeared as æ universal accompaniment 
to democratic psychology and institutions. The herd 
instinct is still so strong in human beings that they 
will always behave like sheep if they are given the 
opportunity. Democracy and the industrialization 
which has accompanied it give enormous opportuni- 
ties for the production of the sheep-like mind. Mass 
education, mass government, mass production en- 
courage material and mental uniformity, and the 


scale of sotial life becomes so large that tHfe individual _ 


seems lost and helpless. His life is ceaselessly moulded 
and manipulated in the vast machinery of the demo- 


1 De Tocquevillé remarked a hundred years ago that “le peuple 
est plus grossier dans les pays aristocratiques que partout ailleurs” 
(Démocratie en Amérique, vol. i.). 
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cratic State and the complicated miachinjery of the 
modern industrial and economic system: The weight 
of public opinion, blown up by perpetual propa- 
ganda and by the Press, which has developed into 
a large-scale industry, becomes so enormous that it » 
is difficult for anyune to resist it. “Liberty’s, said 
Pericles, describing what he thqught to be Athenian 
democracy, “‘is the principle of our public life, and in 
our every-day life we are not mutually suspicious or 
angry with our neighbour because he pleases him- 
self, nor do we look upon him with that kind of dis- 
approval which, though harmless, is annoying.” The 
words describe admirably a democratic psychology 
which gives free play to individuality and individual 
liberty. It is a psychology which cannot be said to be 
characteristic of the modern democracies in which 
the State is too often a menace to individual liberty 
and the man who pleases or thinks for himself is the 
object of suspicion and anger. But here, as the very 
words we are using show, the discussion, which be- 
gan with e uality, has insensibly led us to the third 
and most elusive member of the democratic Trinity 


—liberty. 
DEMOCRACY AND LIBERTY 


_ The idea of liberty in early democratic psychology 
is closely connected with the ideas of happiness and 
equality. The liberty which we are now considering 
has, of course, nothing to do with metaphysics and 
freedom of the will, it is political and civil liberty, a 
relationship, not between the individual and God or 
between mind and matter, but between the indi- 
vidual and other members of society. A man is free 
in so far as he is able to do what he wants or wills to 
do without interference from the rest of society, and 
in particular from that part of society which is called 
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“the Governmént”. “A freeman”, says Hobbes, “‘is 
* he, that, in"those things, which by His strength and 

wit he ig able to do, is not hindred to doe what he 

has à will to.”? And Montesquieu, looking at the 
= government rather than the individual, adds the last 
litfle4ogical straw which in later times has often con- 
verted the democrat into the anarchist: “Dans un 
état libre, tout homme qui est censé avoir une 
Ame libre, doit être gouverné par lui-méme”’.? 

“The free man must be governed by himself.” 
Scratch but the surface of the political thought of the 
eighteenth century and everywhere you immediately 
come upon this pre-occupation with the newly dis- 
covered sense of individuality. To be governed by 
oneself is to be governed by one’s own personality, 
and for Montesquieu only those are politically free 
who can follow without interference the paths which 
their own individuality tells them to follow. Indeed, 
in the modern mind the idea of liberty is so bound 
up with the sense of individuality that it is impossible 
to define the one except in terms of the other. Thus 
in the most recent book ‘which I have read on the 
subject, Liberty in the Modern State, by Harold J. Laski 
(1930), the author writes: “I mean by liberty the 
absence of restraint upon the existence of those social 
conditiens which, in modern civilization, are the 
necessary guarantees of individual happiness”. And 
later on Professor Laski says: ‘“Now freedom exists in ` 
a state where a man knows that the decisions made 
by the ultimate authority do not invade, his person- 
ality”. Professor Laski and Montesquieu, it will be 
seen, live in the same ig bebe world; to them 
every man is a person who is not free unless he can 
be assured agajnst political “invasions of his person- 

1 Hobbes, Leviathan, Part II. chapter xxi. 
2 De l'esprit des lois, Book II. chapter vi. 
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“ality”. But it is a psychological worl whith did not 


exist before the sixteenth century; the French aristo- ” 


crat, with his intimations of anarchy, would have 
understood the socialist Professor of Political Science 


in the University of London, but it is difficult to” 


think of anyone born before 1650, except pérlfaps 
Montaigne, who would haveounderstood Montes- 
quieu. You can see the difference between the two 
worlds in Burke, hopelessly struggling to make his- 
tory go backwards and to revive a dead psychology 
by the breath of sublime rhetoric. A man who main- 
tains that liberty “is an entailed inheritance” has no 
contact with a world in which people feel that a free 
man in a free State ought to be governed by himself, 
or that politically everyone should be considered as 
a man or individual and nothing more, or that the 
free man in a free State must know that the decisions 
of the ultimate authority do not invade his person- 
ality. The idea that liberty is an efttailed inheritance 
belongs to a world of political and social compart- 
ments, of classes and privileges, in which a man is 
not an individual, but the member of a class, the son 
ofa father, the material manifestation of a political 
type or social “humour”. The course of his life is con- 
tinually shaped by the iron framework of rights 
which can only be acquired by purchase orinherit- 
ance; his right to shape it according to the dictates 
» of his own personality is not recognized. 

, The modern notion of liberty, which is democratic 
in Origin, springs, therefore, from the same stratum 
in communal psychology which gave the’ world the 
democratic conceptions of happiness and equality. 
Indeed, the three notions are so intimately connected 
in political psychology that they are little more than 

different facets of the same psychological atti- 
tude. If socially and Politically everyone is to be 
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treated mérelyds an individual, ‘as a man and noth- 
ing more”, from one point of view it will be necessary 
to establjsh the right of each to pursue happiness, 
from*another the right of each to be counted as an 
equal social and political unit, and from another the 
rigħt bf each to shape his life without interference 
according to the diotates of his own personality or 
individuality, i.e. to be free. 

The origin of the democratic idea of liberty is clear 
and originally its meaning is simple. As soon as an 
attempt is made to translate the idea into practice, 
complexities begin, and of all the political blessings 
promised us by democracy freedom has proved to be 
the most elusive. The difficulty of ensuring individual 
freedom in human society and the strange vicissi- 
tudes that have befallen Europeans since 1789 “in 
their struggle for liberty and democracy were cer- 
tainly not foreseen by the early democrats. The 
problem for them‘was circumscribed by history and 
therefore comparatively simple. Naturally they only 
saw the world they lived in, and to that they adapted 
their communal psychology and so their political 
ideas and ideals. That world was the world of classes, 
inheritable and purchasable rights and privileges, . 
which I have described and analysed above. Their 
freedons was, like nearly everything else, an entailed 
inheritance. Your position as an individual, with re- 
gard to freedom, depended upon whether you had 
inherited or purchased any amount of that commod- 
ity, and if so, how much and what kind. On the 
answer to those questions depended your political 
status—whether in fact you belonged to the ruling 
or to the ruled classes. 

Finding themselves in a world so ordered, the 
early democrats saw the problem as a simple one 
in terms of political power and authority. If, they 
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argued, everyone is to be recognized socially as an 
individual, with the right to pursue his own happi- 
ness, to be counted as a political and social unit of 
equal value, to live his life without interference on 
lines traced for him by his own personality, then 
political power and authority must be exercised’ by 
the whole community. The possession of political 
per and authority ensures the power to draw the 
ines of life both for the possessors and the non-pos- 
sessors and ensures control of the chief sources of 
happiness. No man is free, therefore, who does not 
share with the rest of the community in such power, 
authority, and control. The solution of the problem 
is to abolish all those rights and privileges to exer- 
cise, political power which are inheritable or pur- 
chasable, and so to regulate society that they are 
vested in the community. 

It was in this way that for the early democrats the 
problem of liberty became the problem of abolishing, 
any The task which they saw before ther: was 
egal and political, to make freedom the right © all 
rather than the prerogative of a few. The existing 
structure of society, with its two different types of 
prerogative, produced the two different currents in 
democratic thought and in the subsequent history of 
democracy, which are connected with the- famous 
distinction between political and civil liberties. The 
nascent individualist under the ancien régime felt that 
his personality was illegitimately invaded by society 
in two ways. Political power was, as we have seen, a 
class prerogative inherited or purchased. ‘Chose who 
had not inherited or purchased such power—and 
they formed everywhere the vast majority of the 
population—were without say or inflyence in deter- 
inining the general regulations of the society in which 
they lived. They were politically a ruled class in 
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marked agnam to the ruling class. The lines of Z 
e their individual lives between birth and death were 
determined for them by the ruling class in every way 
in which’ the contour of an individual life can be 
«affected by law with the State’s power behind it. 
"Fo ¿he democrat, the nascent individualist, such a 
condition of affairs was both irrational and unjust. 
He faced the intricate problem of political authority 
and political freedom and found the solution to be 
comparatively simple. The right to make the general 
regulations called laws and the right to exercise poli- 
tical authority should, he thought, no longer be an 
inheritable or purchasable privilege, a kind of private 
property belonging to kings, aristocrats, or small 
classes. Here, if anywhere, the principle that every 
man should be treated as an equal political and 
social unit should be operative. If everyone had an 
equal voice in determining the law, everyone would 
be politically free.« 
© The founders of democracy in America were, as 
we have seen, almost entirely concerned with this 
general framework of political liberty, and the 
Declaration of Independence does not specifically 
recognize any other variety. But in Europe, and 
particularly in France, under the system of privilege 
and the political and social institutions of the 
ancien régime the ordinary man found that his 
personality might be continually invaded from 
another direction. The law itself was arbitrary and 
erratic and arbitrarily and erratically administered. 
If you belonged to one class, the laws’ themselves 
might not touch you; if to another, the laws might 
give you no protection, in person or property, 
against a privileged individual. It depended upon 
your class and your privileges, whether you might 
be arrested and imprisoned, and by whom; whether . 
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you might beat or be beaten with impunity; whether 
our property.could or could not be taxen from you > 
b the king and his servants; whether you might or 
might not form associations with those of yous own 
class or occupation. Thought, opinion, and belief» 
were all subject to a system of privilege. Tkose in 
authority determined what thoughts you might 
think, what opinions you might express, and what 
God you might worship in what way; and since 
authority was an apanage of class, whether a par- 
ticular opinion was legal or illegal, or whether a 
particular form of religion or idolatry was en- 
couraged or persecuted, depended upon privilege. 
In all these different ways, a man’s personality 
might be invaded under the ancien régime. The in- 
roads were authorized by the political structure of 
society, so that to the early democrats the problem 
of ensuring civil liberty, of protecting the individual 
from such inroads upon his personality by privileged 
authority, presented itself as a problem of detet- 
mining and regularizing certain fundamental rela- 
tions between the individual and political authority. 
Civil liberty would, they thought, be secured for the 
individual, if he were given certain rights against 
authority, most of which are most easily defined as 
limitations upor political and legal authority. These 
fundamental limitations of primitive democracy, 
the seed-ground of so much that is characteristic 
in the psychology of nineteenth-century Liberalism, 
may be studied with advantage in the Déclaration 
des Droits de l’Homme et du Citoyen. Liberty, said 
the French democrat, consists in the right to do what 
you will provided that it does not interfere with the ” 
right of others to do the same. Here we have the 
modern testament of individuality. The limitations 
on a man’s right to liberty = the right of other men 
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to the same libęfty and can only be determined by 
“law (Article 1V.). The Authority of the law should 
therefore itself be limited to the function of for- 
bidding actions harmful to society; and everyone 
‘nas the right to do anything which the law does not 
forbid shim to do, while no one can be compelled to 
do anything which tke law does not order him to 
do (Article V.). Here we have the First Command- 
ment of democracy with regard to civil liberties, 
which established the democratic system of the same 
law for everyone and abolished the right or privilege 
of aristocrats and others to stand outside “the law 
of the land”. Article VII. establishes the legal right 
of not being subjected to trial, arrest, or imprison- 
ment except by process of law; Article VIII, a 
limitation on the power of authority with regard to 
pains and penalties; Article IX. the right of the 
individual to be presumed innocent until he has 

en legally proved to be guilty; Article X. the right 
of the individual to freedom of opinion, Article XI. 
to freedom of speech and the Press. 

The communal psychology which produced the 
democratic conception of liberty was thus largely 
composed of two -different strands of political 
thought and feeling. There was the new sense of 
individuclity inevitably breaking through into the 
domains of law and politics, and seeking to remould 
legal, political, and social institutions so that they 
should not hamper any man in following through 
life the course set for him by his own personality. 
On the other hand, there was the reaction against 

_ the existing political gil which made political 
power a class monopoly. The first was mainly re- 
sponsible for producing the doctrines of civil liberty, 
the second those of political democracy. What the- 

1 See p. 190. 
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early democrats did not see, and\,what the next 
century was fo learn to its cost, is that the two» - 
strands of thought are not really woven of the same 
political ideas and ideals; they are not necessarily 
consistent; and in practice, therefore, which is» 
merely a name for the process by which men’s 
beliefs and desires solidify in, action and bécome 
materialized as history, political democracy is not 
inevitably accompanied by civil liberty. The idea 
of civil liberties springs direct from the very core 
of individualism, the conviction that, as far as 
possible, everyone should be allowed and en- 
couraged to live his own life in his own way without 
interference in human society. Political demo: acy 
also sprang, as we have seen, from the conscio: ness 
of individuality, but its psychology does not «ome 
from the very core aie centre of individualism. 
Civil liberties aim at the protection of the individual 
against authority; political democracy aims at the 
just and rational organization of authority in human 
society. One has only thus to state the aims in general 
terms to see that the eluments of divergence and 
discord are already there. The democrat proposed 
to substitute the community of individuals for small 
classes of privileged persons as the seat of authority 
in the State. He was concerned to make the in- 
dividual rather than the class or privileged person 
the political unit, and even his civil liberties were 
usually thought of by him as a protection of the 
individual against privilege rather than against 
authority. ‘Not having the experience of the nine- 
teenth century behind him, he rarely, and then 
dimly, saw that individuality might require as much 
Protection against a community of individuals as 
sagainst a Privileged class. From thé psychology of 
political democracy there grew the idea of the 
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¿modern State, if practice perhaps the most power- 
ful engine for the suppression of indifidualism that 
has ever.been forged by the human mind. The 
_psychblogy of pure individualism, latent in the idea 
‘f civil liberty, has never been applied by the demo- 
crat tø the problem of organizing political power 
in the community, fer, if applied, we should have 
the practice and doctrines not of democracy but of 
anarchism. 

It took a considerable time before the fact became 
apparent that a political community of individuals, 
i.e. a community in which every man is treated as an 
equal political unit, may prove a terrible enemy to 
individual liberty, to the “right of every man to - 
think and act as he likes”. Indeed, during the cen- 
tury which followed the French Revolution, to many 
supporters and defenders of democracy the chief 
danger, in England at any rate, seemed to threaten 
from the opposite direction. For the student of politi- 
cal history and psychology there are few documents 
more curious and interesting than the essays and 
lectures of Matthew Arnold in the period between 
1860 and 1880. It requires an effort to do justice to 
Matthew Arnold’s mind, for it was one of the most 
characteristic products of the mid-Victorian era. His 
political ‘views are best studied in Culture and Anarchy 
and the essays on Democracy and Equality in Mixed 
Essays. He sees himself as a crusader in the cause of 
culture or “sweetness and light” against Philistinism 
and English Liberalism. It was the Reitgeist, breath- 
ing heavily over Britain, which embodied itself in the 

. Philistine and the Puritan or Nonconformist, so hate- 
ful to him, yet he is completely unaware that the 
priggery of his ęwn mind and the nasal sermonizing_ 
of his essays, so hateful to us, are roducts of the same 
unholy spirit breathing parts im. The Pharisee is 
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~ full brother to the Philistine, and nut even a fig leaf a 
` divides the Pltariseeism of Matthew Arnold from the” 
Philistinism of his contemporaries. That is why the 
tone and rhythm, even the style, of his essay on 
“Sweetness and Light”, are so like those of a good’ 
Nonconformist sermon. wa 
The history of politics is the-history of psychology, 
and part of the history of democracy can be studied 
in the psychology of Matthew Arnold. The acumen 
and innocent inconsistency of mind which he shows 
in his attitude towards culture were naturally no less 
strong in him when he thought about politics, and 
can be seen just as clearly in his attitude towards de- 
mocracy. In England round about 1860 the Zeitgeist 
was still breathing heavily in favour of democracy, 
and Matthew Arnold was a firm believer in democ- 
racy. Within limits, the first two essays in his Mixed 
Essays are admirable and lucid statements of the 
democratic faith, and particulaily of the vital im- 
ortance of equality in the organization of society. 
atthew Arnold was a democrat, because he had 
accepted the beliefs and desires of democracy with 
regard to equality. But when it came to a question 
of happiness or liberty, it is extremely doubtful 
whether his psychology was democratic. He agreed 
with the majority of his contemporaries ir thinking 
that the most important thing was not to be happy, 
but good; and he only differed from them by identi- 
fying goodness with culture rather than with riches. 
But it is with his views on liberty that I am here more 
immediately concerned. The great danger which he 
saw in democracy, as practised and preached, by 
contemporary Liberals, was that it a in “every 
„man doing what he likes”. Like so, many other re- 
spectable people, he was shocked and frightened by 
e exploits of Mr. Beales and the fall of the Hyde 
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Park railięgs héfore a London crowd in 1866. It 
“threw him orf the side of “authority”, and he is never 
tired of castigating, in his scornful and superior way, 
those ‘who thought that it was a good thing that 
saciety should be politically organized in such a way 
that ptople were allowed, as far as possible, to do 
what they liked. His answer to the individualists was 
to point out what appalling things people in fact 
liked to do. Given the state of mind and culture in 
England in the middle of the nineteenth century, 
the answer was, up to a point, effective; indeed, up 
to this point the answer would probably always be _ 
effective against political individualism in any age. 
There has never yet been an age in which large 
numbers of the population of any country have 
reached a high level of civilization, and it would 
therefore always be possible to point out that what 
most people liked doing was stupid, boring, brutal, 
or uncivilized. $ 

It is extremely interesting to study Matthew 
Arnold’s mind on this question, to observe how he 
proposes to retain what é believes to be democracy 
and yet prevent people from doing what they like, 
for it helps one both to understand the fundamental 
things in democratic psychology and to sce how, 
round akout 1860, the winds of communal psycho- 
logy were already beginning to blow in a new direc- 
tion, the direction of the authoritarian, “demo- 
cratic? Great State. Matthew Arnold urges his 
contemporaries to cure the evils of individualism by 
increasing the power of the State and extending the 
range of its operations and interference. Not being, 
as he himself repeats so often, a politician or profes- 
sionally a poljtigal thinker, he does not put forward 
his proposals in any detail, nor does he explain very” 
clearly what exactly he wants the State to do or how 
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„exactly its action is to produce swe¢tness and light 
out of individuals so full of foulness and darkness as? 
Philistines and Puritans, the Mr. Beales and the John 
Brights. But from his rather confused and scattered 
argument it is possible to piece together the various 
motives and reasons which were operating? ix his 
political psychology. In the finst place, he wanted to 
strengthen the State for the simple reason that he was 
frightened by the prospect of the “lower classes” in- 
sisting that they, too, should» be allowed to do what 
they liked and get what they wanted. In his essay on 

_ “Doing As One Likes” you can see how large the 

Hyde Park railings loomed in his political philosophy. 

He is all for authority and for the suppression of 
demonstrations even at the cost of bloodshed. Like 
all authoritarians, the most important characteristic 
which he sees in liberty is a “tendency to degenerate 
into anarchy”. His remedy is to increase the power 
of authority, ie. the State, ortin other words fo 
abolish liberty. The problem here raised by the Hyde 
Park railings and Matthew Arnold was again and 
again to confront democrats during the next fifty 
Lan indeed, it remains to-day a fundamental prob- 
lem for them and one may, perhaps, suggest that 
It is partly owing to their failure to solve it demo- 
cratically that so many people have lost eathusiasm 
for democracy. At bottom the question raised by Mr. 
Beales and those whom Matthew Arnold could only 
see as London roughs was what is to be the position 
and what,are to be the rights of those who want to 
alter the balance of political power, the organization 
of authority, or the constitution of society. How far, 
are they to be allowed to use “civil liberties” for the 
furtherance of their ends, to what extent should they 
be allowed to do what they like and say what they 
like? In effect, Matthew Arnold’s answer is that civil 
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liberties should,»e denied them and that they should 
not be allowed to do and say what they like, because 
they are endangering “law and order”. The com- 
munity should act against them and the authority 
of the State suppress this dangerous individualism. 
Matthew Arnold thought that he was a voice crying 
in thé wilderness, but democracy, if it did not listen 
to the voice, at any rate adopted its arguments and 
procedure. The State, in the name of democracy, has 
again and again done what he recommended, and it 
is doing it to-day with the latest heresy, communism. 
In the second place, Matthew Arnold wished to 
increase the power and range of State action, be- 
cause he believed that in many matters, like educa- 
tion, the State’s resources and authority and the 
organized effort made possible by its action would 
produce far better results than individual initiative. 
In this he was ahead of his time; his view has since 
become a commouplace, and its wide acceptance 
has led to an enormous extension in the State’s 
control of social organization. It is, however, inter- 
esting and important tò observe that Matthew 
Arnold, like so many other admirers of the State, 
discovered not only a utilitarian, but also a mystical 
justification for increasing its power and range at 
the costcof individual initiative. Everyone, accord- 
ing to him, has “‘a better (or best) self”. Mr. Beales, 
John Bright, the London rough, the Protestant dis- 
senter, all these people individually like the most 
appalling things and want to do them. Even if you 
regard thém in the aggregate as classes, they are 


_ incredibly degraded—for instance, the Liberal non- 


conformist is a class “imperfectly civilized and im- 
possible, a class ill-educated as the Irish middle class 
itself, knowing how to make money, but not knowing 
how to live when they have made it; and in short, 
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of the powers which, as we saw when we, were dis- 
cussing Equality, go to constitute civitization—the 

wers of conduct, intellect, beauty, manners— 
aying hold upon one only, the power of conduct”! 
And yet everyone of these appalling people has 2 
best self, which, by some mystic miracle is tho same 
in all and wanting to do the same things, the’ good 
things, the very things which culture and Mr. 
Matthew Arnold want it to do. And so 


. . . by our best self we are united, impersonal, at har- 
mony. We are in no peril from giving authority to this, 
because it is the truest friend we all of us can have; and 
when anarchy is a danger to us, to this authority we ma: 

turn with sure trust. Wall, and this is the very self whic 

culture, or the study of perfection, seeks to develop in 
us; at the expense of our old untransformed self, taking 
pleasure only in doing what it likes or is used to do, and 
exposing us to the risk of clashing with everyone else who 
is doing the same! So that our poor culture, which is 
flouted as so unpractical, leads us td the very ideas cap- 
able of meeting the great want of our embarrassed times! 
We want an authority, and we find nothing but jealous 
classes, checks, and a deadlock; culture suggests the idea 
of the State. We find no basis for a firm State-power in our 
ordinary selves; culture suggests one to us in our best self. 


_ This, it will be seen, is political mysticism. There 
1s no reason, outside Mathew Arnold’s unsupported 
faith and word for it, to believe that everyone has 
a best self which really wants what his individual 
self does not want, and does not want what his in- 
dividual self wants. Still less reason is there for be- 
lieving that the State, composed of these abominable 
individual selves nearly all wanting bad things, will, 
merely because it is entrusted with authority to 
Porat Arnold, Mixed Essays, Irish Ca.hoiicism, and British 


* Matthew Arnold, Culture and Anarchy, chapter ii. 
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compel peopled? do what they do not want to do, = 
act on behalf of the best self and cébmpel them to 
do what is good. The authority of the State is not 
mysttc and does not, unfortunately, follow the laws 
of well-intentioned political mysticism; its nature is 
hard And earthy; it has to be exercised through the 
hands of individual selves, not best selves, and there 
is good reason for believing a priori, and still better 
reason for believing a posteriori, that the authority 
of the State will be fréquently used for compelling 
everyone to do what the individual selves of those 
who control it want them to do. 

This political mysticism with regard to the State, 
which can be observed taking a somewhat inchoate 
and naive form in the mind of Matthew Arnold,“in- 
troduces us to a new complex of ideas in communal 
psychology which has greatly developed since his 
day and deeply affected democracy and human 
history. Though often accepted by democrats and 
put forward as a kind of political religion in the name 
of democracy, it is really inconsistent with the 
psychology from which democracy originally sprang, 
and therefore with the ideals and practice of democ- 
racy. Democracy originated in individualism and 
the consciousness of individuality. That is why it 
pressed the political and social claims of the in- 
dividual as against heredity, rank, class, and privi- 
lege. As a means to its end, it proposed a political 
mechanism in which the political and social unit 
was the individual, assured of power to live his own 
life in his own way by those fundamental legal rights 
which were given the name of civil liberties. The 
democratic ideal was a community of politically 
equal individyals, each enjoying the maximum 
amount of individual liberty. Democratic psycho- 
logy, therefore, embraced certain beliefs, and, if 
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these beliefs have been or can be pYoved to be un- 
true, democracy in practice must be impossible or ý 
would require to be modified or diluted. In the first yi 
place democracy originally implied the belief that i 
a society in which political power and authority i? 
vested in the whole community of politically*equal 
individuals will be happier and more civilized, and 
will govern its affairs more justly and rationally than 
any other. In the second place, it implied the belief 
that a community in which iadividuals are, as far as 
ssible, free to say and do what they want will be 

appier and more civilized and more “progressive” 
than a society in which their actions are dictated ot 
proscribed by political authority. 

It is obvious that in whatever terms democratic 
psychology is described or democratic beliefs stated, 
one sees that they must recognize and proclaim a 
compromise between authority and individual 
liberty. The question then is on What principles the 
compromise should be made. All democrats have 
held that democratic society should use law and 
authority to curtail individual liberty where the 
individual’s action obviously infringes the liberty 
of others or is obviously harmful to society or “anti- 
social”, It is also consistent with democratic psycho- 
logy to hold that where the social advaniages are 
very great, the community itself or the State should 
organize and control large and important fields of 
human activity, such as education, transport, com- 
municatiors. Such communal organization carries 
with it compulsion and the curtailment of individual 
initiative, but may yet increase the sum of individual , 
liberty. It is not true, as many extreme defenders 
of laissez-faire seem to believe, that more people are 
able to do what they want in a country where the 
railways are the monopolies of private companies, 
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or the village goal controlled by the Church, than 
in one wHene the railways are in the hands of the 


State and the schools are State schools. Modern 
civilization is so complicated that it could not exist 


at all without a continual compromise between 


authority and liberty. On the other hand, politics 
and the shape and flavour of society are determined 
by psychology, and the shape and flavour of modern 
society will be more or less democratic in proportion 
as the psychology of the individuals who compose 
it are more or less democratic. Psychology ceases to 
be democratic when, faced with this perpetual 
necessity to compromise between authority and 
individual liberty, its bias is towards the authority 
rather than the liberty. 

The democratic attitude towards liberty 4nd 
authority is in fact the exact opposite of Matthew 
Arnold’s. The democrat believes that there is a real 
cultural value in individuality and individual free- 
dom, that a society in which people do what they 
want may not be civilized, but that a society in which 
people cannot do what they want cannot be civilized. 
He holds that a society composed of individuals 
whose lives, actions, beliefs, ideals, and tastes are re- 
gulated for them by authority, even when they are 
acquiesgent and the authority directs them towards 
sweetness and light, has far less hope of attaining 
civilization than a society composed of individuals 
who, acutely conscious of their individuality, are left 
free, as far as possible, from authority to form their 
own individual beliefs, ideals, and tastes,’so that they 
not only can do what they like but can actively like 
what they do. Authority for the democrat cannot 
have anything magic or mystic in it; at best it is but 
a convenienée? part of the machinery of civilization, 
like a water-closet or an electric power-station, whic: 
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are under modern conditions necessaries if the indi- 


vidual is to live a civilized life, but whese functions » 


are best performed when they work so silently and 
so far in the background that they never appear to 
obtrude themselves on the individual’s life. 


In the communal psychology of democragy the 


State should therefore be regarded, from the point of 
view of civilization, as on the same level as a drain- 
age system or a power-station. It has no more con- 
nection with our best selves than has a sewage farm, 
and it is reasonable to expect just as little and just as 
much sweetness and light in the State as in a water- 
closet. The State, according to the democrat, is a 
social organization and the seat of authority; it will 
have the.same amount of culture and reason as have 
the individuals who compose or control it. If organ- 
ized irrationally and unfairly, as it is when authority 
is given to privileged classes and persons, justice and 
reason will have little effect upon the organization of 
society or the decision of political questions; but if ït 
is organized on democratic lines, the bias will be in 
favour of justice and reasor when political questions 
have to be decided. 

To this democratic conception of society the new 
complex of ideas in communal psychology which we 
have observed appearing embryonically in the mind 
of Matthew Arnold, but which since his day has 
assumed all kinds of strange and monstrous forms of 
pee is completely opposed. Probably because it 

as taken so many different forms, to each of which 
has been given a distinctive name, this new political 
and communal psychology, unlike democracy, has 


no name of its own. For convenience I propose to * 


call it neo-authoritarianism. Neo-authoritarianism 
gan be observed as the most active clement in the 
communal psychology of the modern democratic 
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state, of modern patriotism, nationalism, imperial- 
e ism. It ha$ perfneated the whole of sogialism and the 
different sects of socialists; it has given new founda- 
tions,to ¢onservatism; it is part of the inspiration of 
gommunism; it is the whole theory and practice of 
faseism. Like all active and creative factors in com- 
munål psychology, it exists primarily as a mental 
attitude and only secondarily condenses into politi- 
cal beliefs, a social philosophy, or an economic for- 
mula. The democrati¢ attitude was individualist, 
humanistic, humanitarian, atheist or agnostic, ideal- 
istic but rationalistic, pacific; the neo-authoritarian is 
instinctively searching for an antidote to individual- 
ism which he dislikes, to humanism and humanitar- 
ianism which he despises, and to reason which he 
fears; he is mystic, religious, and bellicose. Neo- 
authoritarianism is very largely a reaction against 
democracy and the forms of its condensations have 
been naturally determined by the development of 
democratic psychology ‘and its political and social 
effects during the first half of the nineteenth century. 
In all its forms the reaction is distinguished by.a 
deification of authority, a religion and worship’ of 
authority. The new authoritarianism differs from the 
old, because the authority thus deified is not that ofa 
privileged person, persons, or class, but the author- 
ity of an abstraction, the organized authority of a 
personified community. Where the democrat re- 
garded the State and all communal groupings as 
mere social machinery, means to an end—the end 
being the freedom and happiness of thé individual, 
the neo-authoritarian regards the State or communal 
grouping as an end in itself, something mystically 
greater and better than the individuals which com- 
pose it. TheState, the nation, one’s country, society, 
communism, fascism are not regarded by modern 
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politicians, nationalists, patriots, gocialists, com- 


- munists, or fascists as performing useful’ functions 


analogous to those of the currency system, power- 
stations, and water-closets; they occupy thé position 
and perform the functions previously occupied and. 
erformed by Moloch, Jehovah, Jesus Çhzist, 
uddha, and Muhammad. They are gods to be 
worshipped and obeyed. Like’ gods, they are all- 
pow and all-wise. Matthew Arnold, as we have 
seen, already had begun to „believe that the State 
must be wiser and more civilized than the individuals 
of whom the State is composed, and whereas this 
attitude was rare in 1850, it is to-day almost univer- 
sal among conservatives and socialists. The dogmas 
of Marxian socialism, of communism, and fascism 
are accepted by believers as absolute and religious 
truths, determined somehow or other by some mystic, 
communal authority, much in the way in which the 
truths of Christianity were determined by the author- 
ity of God or of the Church. The authority of thesé 
communal, social, and political deities is therefore 
something good in itself; submission to the “will” of 
the State or nation or communism or fascism is as 
Meritorious as used to be submission to the Will of 
God. To sacrifice individual life and happiness to the 
capitalist, nationalist, communist, or fascist State, as 
the case may be, is to-day considered to be as ab- 
solute a duty as in former times it was a duty to 
sacrifice them to the particular God and religion 
which claimed one’s Aliance. 
. The neo-Authoritarian’s attitude to the'commun- 
ar which happens to claim his allegiance is, thus, 
mystic, irrational, religious. The community may be 
a State, a nation, or an empire, a communist or a 
fascist community, but he regards it àrd insists that 
others shall regard it as an object of reverence and 
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worship. Ratignal criticism of it is blasphemy and to 
resist its authority treason, a crime which ranks with « 
that of Cain and is, in nearly all civilized countries, 
legadly punishable with death. With this attitude in- 
«dividualism is inconsistent and antagonistic; indeed, 
orfe may suggest that the attitude itself is an uncon- ~ 
sciots attempt of the human mind to get rid of the 
new and disturbing consciousness of individuality 
which caused the psychological and social revolu- 
tions of the eighteenthand early nineteenth centuries. 
The idea that a man with a free spirit in a free State 
should be governed by himself and that it is desirable 
that men should have free spirits, the idea that it is 
better that people should do and think what they 
like, and the idea that one’s personality should not 
be invaded by the decisions of the ultimate political 
authority find no sympathy with most modern con- 
servatives or liberals, with patriots, nationalists, and 
imperialists, with*socialists, communists, and fascists. 
Authority and obedience, not freedom and individu- 
ality, are what they instinctively feel to have political 
and social value. Nor dò they regard authority and 
submission, often euphemistically called allegiance, 
merely as good in themselves; they consider them 
always to be the best means to rely upon for the 
propemordering of human society. According to de- 
mocracy, the less interference from authority with 
the individual’s life the better will be the society and 
the individual; everyone is the best judge of what 1s 
good for him, and the more freedom that authority 
leaves to'individual choice the greater the probability 
that the choice will be good. The democrat, in fact, 
is a rationalist and experimentalist who does not be- 
lieve in the existence of any absolute political or 
social good, the secret of which is revealed to or in the 
hands of any particular classes or persons. The neo- 
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authoritarian, however, always believes th4t certain 
people or classes, or the State or authdrity or the 


community knows better what is good for the indi- 
vidual than he knows himself. And this belief is very 


often accompanied by a belief, bearing remarkable- 


resemblance to older religious creeds, a belief in the 
existence of a kind of revealed political truth. These 
political truths are in the hands of “Chosen People” 
or classes who, naturally, are the right persons to be 
entrusted with authority or dictatorship and to de- 
termine what is or is not good for the individual or 
society. 

A political psychologist, contemplating the history 
of the world during the last fifty or eighty years, must 
be struck by the immense importance of the com- 
munal psychology of neo-authoritarianism, and of its 
effect upon the development of democracy. But his- 
torians are so much occupied with recording events 
and tracing their causal connectidhs that they often, 
neglect to point out and explain to us very important 
things going on in the als of human beings during 
those events. If you desire tò know the details of the 
Manchurian campaign in the Russo-Japanese war or 
of the internecine squabbles of the Second Inter- 
national or of the rise and fall of real wages during 
the last half century, you will find them accurately 
recorded and brilliantly analysed and explained by 
admirable historians; I know of no history which even 
mentions this curious movement of the human mind 
which I have called neo-authoritarianism. In the 
previous pages I have only described it in general 
terms, but its importance to the communal psycho- 
logy of the later nineteenth century is so great that 
I propose, before I leave the subject of democracy 
aad liberty, to point out certain particular cases in 
which its growth, so antipathetic to the democratic 
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ERE ROR af individual liberty, can be clearly 

traced. ° ‘ 
As soon as we began to analyse the psychology of 
denfocracy we found that it was not an isolated 
“sygtem of clear-cut, logical beliefs, but issued from a 
vast. background or network of ideas and feelings 
which crystallized er condensed here into humani- 
tarianism, there into utilitarianism, here into social- 
ism, and there into democracy. This is also true of 
neo-authoritarianism.‘T he psychological background 
or network is what I have described in general terms 
in the previous paragraphs; we shall now be looking 
at its crystallizations and condensations. Let us take, 
first, political psychology in a country like Britain or 
the United States where, it is commonly believed, an 
advanced type of democracy has developed. Here 
the psychology of modern patriotism is authoritarian 
and almost entirely antipathetic to the psychology in 
which democracy originated. British and American 
patriotism teaches that individual happiness must be 
subordinated to that of the community; but this 
community is not a community of individuals; it is 
a communal abstraction—‘‘one’s country”. In prac- 
tice, “one’s country” is the State or even those who, 
at the moment, exercise authority in the State. For 
instanc®, in war or whenever the Government con- 
siders that the country or the State is in danger, it is 
held to be the duty of the patriot to put himself 
absolutely at the disposal of those in authority. If he 
does not do so voluntarily, the Government has the 
power and duty to compel him. Under such circum- 
stances, for an individual to oppose or even criticise 
the Government is almost universally considered to 
be unpatrioti¢ and is often made illegal and punish- 
able with fine or imprisonment. In this psychology of 
patriotism the idea of one’s country—partly a com- 
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munal abstraction, partly a personifigation of one’s 


physical “native land” and of its history and tradi- 
tions—becomes inextricably confused with the State 
or machinery of authority and government. Thus 
thousands of Englishmen and Americans consider’ 
that criticism of the “Constitution” or of the drgan- 
ization of authority is sedition and should be sup- 
pressed by law, and that the man who attacks, not 
a political party, but the foundations of power or 
property, is unpatriotic and 2 “traitor”. 

Even this inadequate analysis of the political 
psychology of modern patriotism shows it to be a 
particular condensation of neo - authoritarianism 


and inconsistent with the democratic idea of liberty - 


and, NAGE The community is deified and wor- 
shipped as “one’s country”. The happiness of the 
individual, indeed under certain circumstances of 
all the individuals composing the community, must 
be sacrificed for “the good” of’ the community, 
Whenever it is possible to make an appeal to the 
patriotic instinct, the good patriot is expected and 
often required to feel, think, and act on the axiom: 

My country, right or wrong!’’, and therefore when 
patriotism enters politics, reason and reasoned criti- 
cism have to leave by the same door. Patriotism 
thus emotionally takes the place of religior?, being 
a mixture of faith, love, and worship. The analogy 
is even closer because, just as spiritual religion 
nearly always becomes encrusted in an organized 
Church, so spiritual patriotism is necessarily en- 
crusted in the organized State. In both cases this 
leads to the same result: the claims of individuality 
yield to those of authority; merit is acquired by 
submission to authority, and an attempt to assert 
any right of individual judgment or individual 
freedom becomes a sin, if not a crime. And just as 
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in the case of religion, it is the material Church and 
the “individual selves” of those controlling it who , 
necessarily usurp the place of God*and claim the 
submission of the truly religious, so the State and 
those in power necessarily at any particular moment 
represent the country in the mind of the true patriot 
and tlaim his allegiance. 

I am not criticizing patriotism, in which, as in 
most other things, there are probably elements that 
are both good and bad. I have tried to describe it 
as it appears to operate in political psychology of 
Britain and America to-day. I am concerned here 
only with its relation to the psychology of democracy, 
and with the fact that it is neo-authoritarian and 
inconsistent with that psychology. Particular ex- 
amples show that in practice it does operate in*this 
way. In times of crisis, when the psychology of 
patriotism completely gets the upper hand and 
dominates polities, individual liberty is abolished 
and the psychology of democracy, if it appears any- 
where, is anathematized and penalized. That this 
should happen in time of war is considered inevit- 
able, but the very fact that it is so considered is part 
of the neo-authoritarian psychology of patriotism. 
The submission of the individual to the authority 
of the §tate, his deprival of the right to criticize or 
to express his opinion, the withholding from him 
of information by those in power, the suspension of 
democratic institutions, all these things are justified 
by the plea that the country is in danger. Under the 
circumstances, the plea is in some:cases a true one, 
it is true, that is to say, that probably in every war 
the safety of the State requires the suspension of 
some democratic institutions and abnormal curtail- 
ment of individual liberty. But those who survived 
the great war, and can now look back in tran- 
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quillity and recall the state of their own minds and 
that of their fellow-countrymen’s bettveen 1914 and 
1918, know tha? in war many things are done under 
the impulse of modern patriotism to suppress-opinion 
and to restrict liberty which have nothing to do with 
the country’s safety, and in fact are a hindrance, to’ 
the efficient conduct of war. They are done partly 
because the spirit of modern patriotism is authori- 
tarian and antagonistic to that of democracy, and 
partly because those in authority see that they can 
use the patriotic spirit to increase their own power 
and to suppress opposition. 

The Great Strike even more than the Great War 
throws light upon this modern psychology of 
patriotism. The question of the legitimacy of a 
General Strike is not a simple matter for the true 
democrat, and will have to be considered at length 
later on in this book; here I am merely concevued 
with the way in which patriotism entered inio an 
economic struggle which began in a difference of 
opinion between mine-owners and mine-workers. 

he difference of opinion was with regard to wages; 
the mine-owners wished to reduce the miners’ wages; 
when the miners declined to accept the reduction, 
the mine-owners locked them out of the mines. The 
mine-owners refused all attempts at conciliation or 
compromise on the part of the Government. Eventu- 
ally early in May, the General Council of the Trades 
Union Conference decided on a sympathetic general 
strike and over 4,000,000 workers ceased work. The 
General Council, from the first day of the strike, 
maintained that it was purely an industrial dispute, 
that the strike was “due to the Government’s refusal 
to secure a withdrawal of the lock-out notices in 
the mining industry, and to its action in provoca- 
tively taking the side of the mine-owners and in 
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breaking off negotiations at a time when the General 
Council was s#hcerely seeking a peaceful settlement”, . 
that “it was ready at any moment to'resume negotia- 
tions for an honourable settlement”.t During the 
„Strike there was no violence or serious disorder or 
any gign that its objects were other than those stated 
by the Trade Unions. Yet the Government, practic- 
ally all the leading Conservative and Liberal 
politicians, and nearly all the newspapers repre- 
sented the strike as revolutionary, political, and 
unpatriotic. The stage was set for a war in which, 
if you were on the side of the mine-owners and 
Government, you were “for King and Country”, 
if on the side of the workers, you were on the side of 
“the enemy”. Lord Balfour, the Conservative, main- 
tained that the strike was an “attempted ReVolu- 
tion”; Sir John Simon, a Liberal and a lawyer, 
committed himself, at the opportune moment, to 
the statement—fer which even a lawyer of his dis- 
“tinction found it impossible to construct a plausible 
argument—that the strike was illegal and uncon- 
stitutional. Mr. Rudyard Kipling, the unofficial 
poet laureate of imperialism, jingoism, and all the 
most strident forms of patriotism, broke into verse 
in Mr. Churchill’s Government Gazette in a stanza 
signifigantly entitled “A Song of the English”, in 
which apparently the supporters of the mine-owners 
and Government are identified with the English 
while the virtues of a patriotic Englishman are 
defined as law-abidingness, obedience, and a desire 
to “serve the Lord”: $ 


1 See The British Worker for May 5 and 6, 1926. 

2 This was the title of the leading article which the twenty em- 
loyees of TheoDgily Mail had refused to print, an action which the 
overnment used as a pretext for breaking off negotiations. See, too, 

the cartoon, “Under which Flag?”, in The British Gazette of May 12. 
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Keep ye the Law—be swift in all obedience— 
_ Clear the land of evil, drive the road and bridge. tht ford. 
Make ye sure to each his own 
That he reap where he hath sown, - 
By De pag among Our Peoples let men know we serve the 


I am not concerned here with the rights ’and 
wrongs of the different parties’ (though my sym- 
pee are upon the side of the miners and strikers), 

ut with the communal psychology of the strike. 
In fact, I think that the strike was a mistake in 
policy, that the employees of the Daily Mail were 
wrong to refuse to print it, and that it was an error 
to suppress opinion by stopping newspapers. But the 
Government and those who mobilized all the forces 
of the modern State against the strikers immediately 
appealed to the psychology of patriotism to reinforce 
their policy, which was authoritarian, anti - libert- 
arian, and anti-democratic. Practically no one 
to-day would or could maintain that the strike was 
revolutionary or in any ordinary sense of the words 
“directed against the Government”. It was neither 
illegal nor unconstitutional. It is difficult to see 
why, in a democratic and free country, it should be 
more illegal, unconstitutional, or unpatriotic for the 
workers in a body to withdraw their labour from . 
industry with an economic object than it is for 
the mine-owners in a body to lock the miners out of 
the mines with an economic object. It is not quite 
easy to understand why a few mine-owners should 
be consideret law-abiding citizens and patriotic 
Englishmen—with a certificate of respectability and 
patriotism from the Sir John Simons and the Rud- 
yard Kiplings—when they attempt to force a re- 
duction of wages by locking hundreds’ of thousands 
of workers out of employment and so causing them 
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distress, while four million workers should be con- 
sidered dutcafts and enemies of society when they « 
attempt to maintain wages by withdrawing their 
labqur dnd so causing distress. It is not obvious why, 
ein a just and equal, a free and democratic society, 
the forces of the State and the power of the Press 
should be used for weeks and months to maintain 
conditions in which the mine-owners can exercise 
without interference the economic pressure of a 
lock-out, while those forces should be mobilized in 
twenty-four hours against the workers who resort 
to the economic pressure of the strike. 

And now, having analysed to some extent this 
psychology of the strike, let me try, as fairly as I can, 
to reconstruct it, for it is only in this way that its true 
connection with neo-authoritarian psychology will 
become clear. Before the strike, a large majority of 
people in England were, I think, “against the mine- 
owners”, as it was called. That, despite this, the 
mine-owners were allowed by the Government and 
Press to continue the process of “starving the miners” 
into acceptance of theif terms, was due to various 
different ingredients of communal psychology. The 
idea that the employee ought to be in an inferior 
and subservient position in his relations with the 

employer, though rarely admitted or expressed, is 
still deeply rooted in the psychology of all classes 
except that of the manual workers. It is closely con- 
nected with the psychology of the property owner. 
The employer is the property owner n excelsis, 
exercisirfg one of the most sacred and “fundamental 
rights of ownership. His is the mine, factory, busi- 
ness, fields, house; his is “the job”. It is for him to 


1 For a muck more detailed analysis of the communal psychology 
during the strike, see The British Public and the General $ trike, “by 


Kinsley Martin (1926). 
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offer or not to offer what is his own. And in offering 
othe job, it is for him to state the corldisiohs of the » 
offer; the other man is the ‘“‘applicant” and he has 
no rights other than that of accepting or refusing. 
This has been the attitude of the mine-owners , 
before, during, and since the strike; not only have 
they repeatedly protested against “‘political ifiter- 
ference” with their industry and property, but they 
have also shown that their object is to break the 
power of the miners’ organizations—in other words 
to prevent “‘interference” by the organized employees 
with the methods of controlling their property or 
with the conditions of employment offered by them. 
It is an attitude which in the confused communal 
psychology of to-day has, in theory, been abandoned 
y everyone except the most conservative employers 
and property owners. Its abandonment, in so far as 
it has been abandoned, is due to the growth of other 
forms of authoritarian psychology, e.g. collectivism 
and “Statism”.! But, though abandoned in theory,’ 
in practice this attitude persists among the middle 
and property-owning classes, and is always operative 
politically when a larger question arises in which 
their own interests and those of labour are at vari- 
ance. The mine-owners and some other employers, 
in the years after the war, were convinced, that a 
struggle with the trade unions was necessary in” 
order to assert the right of the employer to deal with 
his own “property” in his own way and without 
interference from labour and its organizations, in 
other words"to “put the worker back in his place”. 
They had the sympathy of many conservative poli- 


1 The psychology of the rty owner is itself ious mixture. 
With regard to the rights a ps oti pronto ised poaployers he is an 
individualist and even democrat; with regard to those of non-pro- 
perty owners and employees he is an authoritarian. 
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ticians, some back-benchers, and others of the type 
of Mr. €hyrdhill. And this policy of Eir ts i 
miners to fight or surrender could" be successfully 
pursued; because the mass of the middle classes, 
though they disapproved of the mine-owners’ attitude, 
were not prepared to treat it as anti-social or un- 
patriòtic. Thus, in the present condition of com- 
munal psychology, the organized mine-owners could 
rely upon the forces of the State being used to ensure 
them liberty of economic action not essentially 
different from that e€onomic action against which 
all the forces of the State were to be used when it 
was resorted to by the organized workers against the 
organized employers. 

How was this curious political conjuring trick per- 
formed? It was performed by an appeal to patriotism 
and to that latent economic psychology of the middle 
classes to which I have referred in the previous 
paragraph. When, the mine-owners locked the men 
@ut of the mines, they were exerting economic 
pressure on the miners and their families, and the 
psychology of economie democracy re uires that 
they shall have full liberty to exert such pressure. 
When the Trade Unions withdrew the labour of their 
members, they were exerting economic pressure on 
all employers and their families and on the mass of 
the middle classes, and the psychology of economic 
democracy, as understood by such persons as Mr. 
Churchill and Sir John Simon, requires that it shall 
be illegal and unconstitutional to exert such pressure. 
Mr. Churchill and Sir John Simon regarded the 
mine-owners as exerting pressure upon a particular 
section of a class, the miners, and upon a particular 
section of consumers, the users of coal; they ignored 
the fact that the resulting distress and discomfort in 
those classes might lead, and under such circum- 
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stances often has led to pressure being put upon 
-the Government to intervene in the dispute. They 
held that such use of economic force by one class 
against another class is democratically legitimate. 
But they regarded the organized workers as exerting 
economic pressure, through the strike, upon the 
mass of the middle classes, and it is easy for- the 
middle classes to identify themselves with “the com- 
munity”. So the strikers were attacking the “com- 
munity” and the “nation”. And just as in a national 
lock-out of miners, the resulting distress brings in- 
directly pressure upon the Government, so in a 
national strike—but more obviously and, it may be, 
effectively—pressure is exerted upon the Govern- 
ment to do what they otherwise might not do— 
indéed, if the strike is sufficiently effective, the 
Government will be forced to end it one way or 
another. So the strikers were attacking not only the 
“community” and the “nation”, but the Govern- 
ment, Parliament, and the State. The appeal te 
patriotism immediately became possible, and the 
authoritarian psychology .of patriotism instantly 
took charge of events. On the one side was King and 
Country, the nation and Mr. Churchill; on the 
other sedition, the “enemy”, and Mr. J. H. Thomas. 
It was no longer a case of right or wrong; it was a 
case of defeating the “enemy”, of imposing the 
nation’s” or the Government's will on him.’ 


1 The following are some pronouncemen adi ae 
made duri > ts by the leading politicians 
M during the strike, which are worthy both of record and study: 
r : titutional Government is being attacked. . . . 


birthright. 
Stat ds challenge to Parliament and is the road to anarchy and 
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_ The phenomenon known as a general strike raises, , 
it will be*seen, some fundamental questions for 
democracy. They cannot be solved by saying that 


© ment was not being attacked; (b) the curiously confused psychol 
haff axthoritarian stand ree i ETETE 
“the Giberties and privileges of the people of these islands”; (c) the 
identification of the Govetnment with the nation, see p. 297; (d) the 
failure to observe that the right to combine and the right to strike 
are part of “the liberties and privileges of the people of these islands” 
and of “the people’s birthright”, protected by the laws of England 
and democracy. m i 
Lord Oxford and Asquith: “There could be no greater misunder- 
standing of the attitude of our people at this moment than to suppose 
that it implies any hostility to the right of combination in industry. 
Strikes and lock-outs, though they always inflict a certain amount of 
inconvenience on the public, may be, and often are, in the last resort 
] justifiable and even necessary. But the challenge which has now been 
| thrown down and taken up is of a totally different kind. A General 
Strike, such as that which it is being sought to enforce, is directly 
aimed at the daily life of the whole community, . . . We should have 
lost all sense of self-respect if we were to allow any section of the com- 
munity at its own will, and for whatever motives, to bring to a stand- 
still the industrial and social life of the whole nation. It would be to 
acquiesce in the substitution for Free Government of a Dictatorship. 
This the British people will never do.” 
Mr. Justice Astbury, giving judgment in the Chancery Division on 
Tuesday, May 11, 1926: ““ he«wo-called general strike called by the 
T.U.C, Committee is illegal and contrary to law, and those persons 
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inciting or taking part in it are not rotected by the Trades Disputes 
Act of 1906. No trade dispute has been alleged or shown to exist in 
any of the unions affected except in the miners’ case, and no trade 
dispute does or can exist between the Trades Union Congress, on the 
one as and the Government and the nation on the other. The 
orders of the Trades Union Council are, therefore, unlawful, and the 
defendants are in law acting illegally in obeying them, and can 
restrained by their own union from doing so.” (Quoted from The 
British Gazette of May 12, 1 26. It is certain that no one, with possibly 
the doubtful exception of Mr. Justice Astbury, realized before May 
11, 1926, that this was the law of England and that for the workers’ 
organizations to declare a sympathetic strike was illegal. Note the 
“judicial” assumption that the strike was against “the Government 

. and the nation”. We have always been proud of the impartiality of 
our judges. . 

Sir "hag imon, May 6: “This General Strike was not a strike at all. 
A strike was pegfegtly lawful. . . . The decision of the Council of the 
Trade Union Exetutive to call out everybody, regardless of the côn- 
tracts of those workmen they called upon, was not a lawful act at all.” 
On May 11: “The plain fact was that, not as a matter of narrow law, 
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„a general strike is not a strike at all or:by,the appeal 
to passion through patriotism. In a fully democratic 
society, in which there existed not only political but 
economic liberty and equality, a general strike, or 


far more probably a strike in some key industry pr’ 


industries, might be used by a minority to further 
its political or economic interestsat the expense and 
against the will of the community. Such a strike 
(though it would still be a strike) would be un- 
democratic and unpatriotic, and might therefore 
reasonably be declared illegal. But in the General 
Strike of 1926 there was no attempt by a working 
class minority to impose its will upon the majority or 
to further its political or economic interests at the ex- 
pense of the community. The State, by its Constitu- 
tion, assured to the mine-owners,—a tiny minority— 
full economic liberty to exploit an economic mono- 
poly, and gave them the power not only to combine 
in locking out the miners and imposing their wil? 
upon them, but also to further their own interests 
at the expense and against the will of the vast 
Majority of the community. It shows the almost 
pathological condition of communal psychology at 
the present time that, when four million workers 
combined by withdrawing their labour to help the 
miners and resist the mine-owners, it was possible 
for a middle- and upper-class Government to prove 
that the mine-owners were on the side of the nation 
and of liberty and democracy, and that the workers’ 
action was -undemocratic, seditious, illegal, and 
unpatriotic. In effect the mine-owners successfully 


but as a matter of fundamental constitutional principle, when once 

they had a proclamation of a general strike vd x as this, it was not, 

Properly understood, a strike at all. A strike was a strike against 

ployers to neg is fd to do something. A general strike was 

a t public to make the public, Parliament, 
e t do something.” 
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claimed all the advantages of democracy as pro- 
perty owners and successfully repwdiated all the 
obligations of democracy as employers; the workers 
were expected to leave ihe advantages of democracy 
to ithe employers, and, as employees, to be content 
to ‘ageept only its obligations. The result was not a 
struggle in which “(Constitutional Government was 
being attacked” or the democratic “liberties and 
privileges of the people of these islands” were in 
question, it was simply a class-war in which the 
economic forces of the middle classes, property 
owners, and employers, supported by those of the 
State, were pitted against the economic forces of 
the employed. The complete victory of the middle 
classes was due partly to the fact that they were in 
control of the State and its forces, and partly to the 
fact that they were thus able to represent the 
“country” and the “community” and the “nation”, 
and so to appeal fo the psychology of patriotism. 
This view of the General Strike and of its psycho- 
logy would, of course, not be accepted as accurate 
by those who opposed it, and it is therefore necessary, 
before leaving the subject, to place before the reader 
a representative statement of the “patriotic”, middle- 
class view. It is possible to give such a statement, 
made rot in the heat of the struggle by an active 
combatant, but by a reputable historian in the calm 
atmosphere of his study four years after the struggle 
was over. Though Mr. Justice Astbury and Sir John 
Simon had declared the General Strike,to be illegal 
the Conservative Government in 1927 thought it 
necessary to pass the Trade Disputes and Trade 
Union Act in order to make general and sympathetic 
strikes illegal. This Act “declared a strike to be 
illegal if its object went beyond the furtherance of 
a dispute within a trade or industry in which the 
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strikers were engaged, or was designed to coerce the 
` Government, and similar provisions’ were enacted 
with regard to a lock-out”. At the end of 1930 the 
Labour Government introduced a Bill to amend the 
Act of 1927 by declaring “that a strike or lock-out is 
only illegal if its primary object is an object otħer 
than that of furthering purposes connected with the 
conditions of labour of any person whether or not 
ap ne i in the trade or industry in which the strike 
or lock-out takes place; and further, no person is 
deemed to have committed any offence either under 
the section or at Common Law until the strike or 
lock-out has been declared by the High Court to be 
illegal”. In The Times of December 30, 1930, there 
appeared a letter by Sir John Fortescue, the his- 
torian, stating clearly the view of those middle-c}as3 
persons who opposed the General Strike and consider 
that all general and sympathetic strikes should be 
made illegal. I propose to quote the relevant pas; 
sages in full: 

Does not the title “Challenging the State” of your 
article on the proposed repeal of the Trade Disputes Act 
‘understate the case? What was in essence the gencral 
strike of 1926? It was a deliberate attempt of a small 
minority to bend the majority to its will by disorganizing 
the whole system of transport and supply whereby our 
great centres of population are furnished with food, fuel, 
and at least in some cases, water. In other words, it was 
an effort to initiate a familiar operation of war—the 
cutting off of all supplies from an enemy, What we poor 
harmless citizens hed done to be teated thus as enemies 
in the field I do not know; but there is no gettińg over the 
fact that the general strike was an operation of war— 
civil war. . . - Meanwhile Sir John Simon pronounced the 
strike to be illegal; and to banish all oubts,? an Act 

} The of the isi ill 
are quoted from a letter 10 The Tine oe siom badi hras i ‘ed 
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was passed to render illegal any such initiation of civil 
war in the fytufe. . . . He (Mr. Ramsay MacDonald) now. 
proposes to repeal the Act . . . and thi can only be with 
the object of restoring to a section of the population the 
privilege of coercing their fellow-men by an operation of 
«war which shall condemn them in famine, thirst, and cold. 
In other words, as it seems to me, he desires to empower 
that*section to wage war upon the King and the King’s 
lieges with impunity: But, if it be legal for a body of 
strikers—rebels, call them what you will—to reduce their 
fellows to abjection by famine, thirst, and cold, then, 
preside it is illegal for those luckless fellows to resist. 
o we are to sit still and be starved whenever the trade- 
unionists may think fit! But we shall not do so. The Swedish 
people, unless my memory deceives me, in a similar situa- 
tion turned out with sticks and thrashed the strikers back 
to their work—a primitive operation of war, but sufficient. 
We may have to undertake a more serious operatidn of 
war, and then there will be civil war in earnest. I am no 
lawyer, but if a general strike be not illegal, whether the 
Trade Disputes Act be repealed or not, I should conclude 

that there is no law*in England. 


One can sympathize with Sir John Fortescue’s 
argument and point of véew, and yet his political and 
social psychology, when closely examined, is extra- 
ordinarily one-sided. He assumes the acceptance of 
the postulates of democracy but, like nearly all 
middle-class persons, refuses to apply them to the 
economic position of the manual workers. It is true 
that a general strike is a kind of war, in which the 
strikers seek to gain their end by cutting off supplies 
from their fellow-citizens. But all strikes and lock- 
outs are warlike operations of the samenature, and 
our industrial and economic system is organized, not 
in accordance with the postulates of democracy, but 
in accordance with the postulates of war. When the 
mine-owner$ eombine to lock-out all the miners in 
order to force them to accept lower wages, you have 
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“a deliberate attempt of a small minority to bend the 


‘majority to its will” by initiating a familiar operation ? 


of war—the cutting off of all supplies from an enemy. 
The wives and children of the miners, too, ‘can, say” 
exactly what Sir John says of the middle classes in a, 
general strike: “What we poor harmless citizens have 
done to be treated thus as enemies in the field, we do 
not know”’—for the mine-ownets are simply using 
their privilege of coercing their fellow-men by an 
operation of war which shall condemn them in 
famine, thirst, and cold. It is perfectly legal for a 
hundred or so of mine-owners, at a moment’s notice, 
to reduce tens of thousands of their fellows to abjec- 
tion by famine, thirst, and cold, because they enjoy 
a privilege, established by law and resting upon the 
institutions of private property and economic mon- 
opoly. The system known as'capitalism and the em- 
pores and middle-class persons, like Sir John 
ortescue, who support it, are 30 accustomed to 


regard this monopoly and legal privilege of coercion ~ 


by warlike operation as natura right, and proper 
that any attempt on the part of the workers success- 
fully to resist it or to claim the same legal privilege of 
coercion for labour which is accorded to property 
seems to them rebellion, And the naturalist who has 
taken the human animal as his province of study will 
observe that a creature who would regard itself as a 
civilized and reasonablehuman beingin the twentieth 
century after the birth of Jesus Christ and would call 
itselfa Christian could yet think it an excellent thing 
to flog the Working-classes back to their work or— 
still better—to shoot them, if they claimed for labour 
the full privileges and powers which result from mon- 

1 This is what I take Sir 


of'war”, but it is possibl 
strictly deserves, A 


ohn to mean by “moge serious operation 
t I am giving him more credit than he 
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opoly value and which are ensured by law to pro- 
perty owners. The naturalist will also note that this. 
creature thought it right for middlé-class people to 
thrash the workers with sticks back to their work, if 
they refused to work on the terms offered by the 
middle classes, whereas he would consider it right 
that*the armed forces of the State should shoot down 
workers as rebelliotis if they offered to thrash em- 
ployers who refused to give employment on the terms 
demanded by the workers. 

All the Sir John Fortescues and Simons, as the case 
may be, will protest here that that is not what they 
said or at least meant to say. They will say, with the 
late Lord Oxford and Asquith (see footnote on page 
30%) that they have no hostility to the right of com- 
bination in industry or to strikes and lock-out’, if 
they are strikes and lock-outs of a particular kind. 
They are prepared to allow all the miners to com- 
bine to strike ageinst the mine-owners or all the 
fhine-owners to lock-out all the miners, but they will 
not allow the miners and railwaymen to combine in 
a strike against mine-owmers and railway companies 
or mine-owners and railway companies to combine 
in a lock-out of miners and railwaymen. But by using 
this argument they allow us to get a clear and de- 
pressing glimpse of that confused, illogical, and 
utopian nineteenth-century middle-class communal 
psychology which has done so much to stultify and 
discredit democracy and is mainly responsible for the 
economic and political instability of society in the 
twentieth century. For behind the clapttap and poli- 
tician’s rhetoric—the tawdry talk about the “King” 
and “the King’s lieges’” and “Free Government” 
and “‘the British people”, which one may wipe off 
the argumertt tike a dirty smudge with a damp ragz— 
there are certain real implications which, in the bitter 
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world of economic and political reality, will finally 
„affect the actions of the mine-owner Signing a lock- 
out notice, the’ miner locked out of the mine, the 
member of the T.U.C. executive called upon to de- 
cide upon action in support of the miners, and the, 
soldier whom Sir John Fortescue relies upon to shoot 
down the strikers. In eighteenth-century France it 
was not the accepted political clichés and claptrap 
of the privileged classes which determined the course 
of history, but the real implications of their com- 

munal eer nology which loosed the revolution and 
made the misery of violent disruption inevitable in a 
society whose organization and working had become 
intolerably unjust in the eyes of large numbers of the 


et eens So to-day our economic and political 
istory is being determined not by the surface clichés 
of middle-class patriots and politicians, but by what 
is implied in their political beliefs, however confused, 
and their economic desires, howe-ser unattainable. 
Sir John Fortescue’s argument implies that in= 
dustry, as between the ropertied employer and un- 
propertied worker, shall bevorganize ultimately on 
a basis of war, for as between any one employer and 
his pe din or even in any one industry, the ques- 
tion of what are to be the wages and conditions of 
employment are to be determined ultimately by the 
lock-out and the strike—by operations of economic 
war. But history and reason alike prove that in 
economic warfare, the more you narrow its field the 
stronger you make the Position of the employer and 
the weaker ‘the position of the worker. Under the 
laws of private „Property the employer enjoys 
powers of economic privilege and monopoly similar 
to those powers of political privilege and monopoly 
against which democracy fought in the cightcenth 
century. Those monopoly powers when used by an 
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individual employer against an individual worker 
are overwhtlming; the individual miner who is given‘ 
a week’s notice by his employer is instantly subjected 
to the threat of famine, thirst, and cold and has no 
*power at all to resist this operation of war. But even 
_if*the field be extended to the whole industry or 
trade, the monopoly power of the employers almost 
always makes the lock-out within any one trade 
or industry enormously more effective against the 
employee than is the strike effective against the em- 
ployers. In the first place, the lock-out is an imme- 
diately effective weapon and operation of war owing 
to the economic position of the unpropertied workers 
who are instantly threatened with hunger, thirst, and 
cold by the cutting off of supplies, whereas, owing to 
the economic position of the propertied classes, a 
strike would have to last a very long time before it 
began to exercise this kind of pressure upon the em- 
ployer. In the second place, the power of economic 
monopoly enjoyed by the propertied employer en- 
sures in general that no large body of workers, if 
locked out, can find alternative employment, whereas 
the economic position of the workers suffers from a 
permanent weakness due to the economic system 
which always keeps a reserve of unemployed, living 
under the threat of hunger, thirst, and cold, a reser- 
voir of potential “‘blacklegs”, whom the employers 
may use to turn the strikers’ position. , 

The history of trade union organization and the 
communal psychology of the manual worker cannot 
be understood by anyone who ignores these facts. 
Consciously and unconsciously, in all countries where 
the economic and industrial system of capitalism has 
developed, labour has tried to organize itself so that 
it may eliminate the inherent weakness of its positién 

in economic warfare in relation to the employers, and 
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may create a weapon of economic monopoly for 
‘labour pna enough to oppose to that of pro- 
perty. Lhere are two ways in which labour can 
establish a monopoly power of the kind enjoyed by 
a ek and capable of effective use in economic’ 
war. The sudden withdrawal of highly - skilled 
workers from certain special trades or industries may 
exert temporarily the same kind of pressure upon 
large numbers of the population as does an extensive 
lock-out upon the industrial workers. For instance, 
the labour of some electricians has a monopoly value 
of this kind in economic war. In practice, however, 
the places of even the most skilled workers in the 
most technical operations can be filled temporarily, 
so that there are very few cases in which this mono- 
Poly power of labour can be successfully organized 
and used. In fact the only way in which the workers 
can create for labour a monopoly power comparable 
to that of the employer is by extending the field cf 
economic warfare. The isolated employer who gives 
notices to all the employees in his mine or factory 
immediately initiates against them a most effective 
Operation of economic war by bringing to bear upon 

em the immediate pressure of the cutting off of 
their supplies, but if the employees of a single factory 
or mine strike against an em loyer, they exert no 
such pressure on anyone and are striking a blow 
against an opponent in a strong position, for in most 
cases he can simply fill up the places vacated by the 
strikers from, the reservoir of unemployed. It is only 
by extending the area of the strike or lock-out that a 
potential monopoly power is created for labour, and 
the wider the area the greater potentially is that 
power. In practice, such power only becomes effec- 
tive if all the workers can be simultaneously with- 
drawn from an industry in which complete stoppage 
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of work has an immediate effect upon the economic 
life of thé ceurftry. For instance, the monopoly value* 
of the miners’ labour cannot easily be used by them 
and,made effective as a weapon of economic war (in 
the way in which the mine-owner uses the monopoly 
vatue, of his ownership of the mines as a weapon 
against the miner in a lock-out), because there are 
always in the country at any particular moment 
accumulated stores of coal, the product of the 
miners’ labour, and it,will therefore take months be- 
fore these stores are exhausted and before the effect 
is felt of the miners’ withdrawing their labour. On 
the other hand, in the case of an industry like trans- 
port, where the product of the workers’ labour can- 
not be accumulated and used by the employer gs a 
weapon against the workers themselves in economic 
warfare, the effect of a withdrawal of labour, pro- 
vided that it is on a sufficiently large scale, may be 
immediate and cdnsiderable, because the transport 
workers can use the value of their labour to the 
community as a weapon of economic war. 

The full and monopoly value of the workers’ 
labour can only be converted by them into a weapon 
of economic war by a general strike, for it is only by 
the complete withdrawal of industrial labour that 
the mogopoly power of the workers is made fully 
effective in the way in which the monopoly power of 
the property owner is made fully effective by the 
closing of a mine. And the more nearly a strike ap- 

roximates to a general strike, the more likely it is 
that the ‘workers will be able to use their power as 
effectively against the employers as the employers 
use their power against the workers in economic war- 
fare. But this analysis shows that the pressure exer- 
cised by the ‘operations of war of employers and 
lock-outs must necessarily be different from that 
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exercised by workers and strikes. The power of the 
employer comes from the monopoly valut of pro- 
perty; the value accrues to himself; his power for 
war, as against the employed, comes frem his ability 
to cut the worker off from employment and therefore 
from supplies or from employment except upgn vhe 
employers’ terms. The operation of war is therefore 
initiated against the worker and the pressure is 
applied directly upon him and his family. The power 
of the worker comes mainly from the value of his 
labour to the community; it has little or no monopoly 
value either to himself or to the employer; his power 
for war, as against the employer, comes from his 
ability, when organized, to demonstrate the collec tive 
manopoly value of his labour to the community by 
ceasing to work. The operation of war is therefore 
initiated against the employer, but the pressure is 
shpon directly upon the community. 
_ The whole of this economic organization is incon- 
sistent with the fundamental tenets of democracy. 
he common happiness, which is the object of social 
organization, according to the democrat, can only be 
attained by the tapi of free and equal indi- 
viduals. For the working of our industrial organiza- 
ton we rely upon a complicated system of privilege, 
monopoly, and class war. Here there is no cg-opera- 
tion of free and equal individuals for any common 
object; there is a struggle between the employer for 
profits and the employed for wages. The quantity of 
material things or wealth which each side can snatch 
for itself from the operation of the economic system 
is determined ultimately by a kind of economic war, 
by the force which it can bring to bear upon some 
section of the community. The employers rely upon 
the monopoly power which they posséss from the 
ownership of property and the instruments of pro- 
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duction, and the pressure that they can therefore 
apply by tuttirfg off the workers from employment 
unless they accept the employers’ terms; the workers 
pie upon establishing a monopoly power of labour 
and the pressure that they can therefore apply by 
a génqral stoppage of work and the cutting off of 
supplies. 

The middle-class democrat of the type of Sir John 
Fortescue never faces the fact that the whole system 
is fundamentally inconsistent with the psychology 
and principles of democracy. He is afraid—and per- 
haps with reason—that if he did so, he might wake 
up next morning to find himself what is called a 
socialist. He proposes to maintain by law the privi- 
leged position and monopoly power of.property and 
the employers, but to forbid by law the establishment 
of a privileged position and monopoly power for 
labour. Within the single factory or the single trade, 
industry is to be organized on a system of legalized 
class-war, the lock-out and the strike, i.e. within the 
area in which the monopoly power of property and 
the lock-out are most effective against labour; but 
just at the point at which the monopoly power of 
labour and the strike begin to become effective, Sir 
John remembers democracy and “the community”, 
and proposes to declare all economic war illegal. He 
is enabled to perform this social somersault because 
the pressure exercised by the employers and a lock- 
out is applied to the workers, while that exercised by 
the workers and a strike is applied to the middle 
classes, and in his social philosophy he identifies— 


„ perhaps unconsciously—the middle classes with the 


community. To apply pressure to the community 1s 
interpreted as “challenging the State” and the State, 
in neo-authorit&rian psychology, is sacrosanct. And 
so Sir John Fortescue is able logically to rationalize 
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his class-bias, and to find good reasons for legalizing 
_ the system of economic civil war so iong as it works ` 
to the advantage of the middle and employing 
classes, and to declare it illegal and a crime against 
the State—to thrash the workers back to their work 
or shoot them down as rebels—as soon as the war 
reaches the point at which it may be to the advan- 
tage of labour. 

n discussing this oe we have stumbled upon 
Ponape the most disastrous inconsistency in the 

urgeois democratic psychology of the nineteenth 
century, and we shall have frequently to refer to it 
again in the course of this book, for the main causes 
for the failure of political democracy can be traced 
to the industrial and economic history of the last 
sixty years. It is no accident of history that at the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century the aristocrat was 
the respectable patriot who shot down the political 
democrat as a revolutionary and 'traitor, while at the 
end of the century the political democrat is the re- 
spectable patriot whose painful duty it has become 
to shoot down traitors and revolutionaries in the 
person of socialists and communists. The middle- 
class political democrats imagined that it was pos- 
sible to confine democratic psychology within cer- 
tain limited “political” compartments, and,that frec- 
dom, equality, and happiness need only be con- 
sidered soci y in their relation to politics and the 
Political organization. They hoped to establish a de- 
mocratic form of society by abolishing that system of 
political privilege obviously inconsistent with the 
democratic attitude towards happiness, freedom, and 
equality, while retaining a similar system of privilege 
in the economic organization. They sought to order 
numan society in such a way that politically relations 
should be regulated by the pacife co-operation of 
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free and politically equal individuals, while leaving 
economic relations to be determined by a kind of“ 
economic civil war, a perpetual struggle between 
economically privileged an unprivileged classes and 
individuals. And, like Sir John Fortescue in 1930, 
théy proposed to regulate this economic struggle by 
a kind of code of “The Laws of Economic War”, the 
effect of which was to make the weapons of the privi- 
leged classes legal and those of the unprivileged 
classes illegal. e 

I have been led into this discussion of the General 
Strike and contemporary economic psychology by a 
natural transition from my examination of patriotism 


. 

1 It is interesting to remark that the middle-class commynal 
psychology, patriotic and democratic, from which sprang this idea 
of legalizing economic war “up to a point” and then making certain 
kinds of weapons and methods illegal, also gave birth to the idea of 
regulating international war by “Laws of War” which prohibit the 
use of certain weapons. Fhe history of international war shows that 
the idea, which kives scope for much well-meaning and confused 
sentimentality and naïve cunning, does not work in practice. War is 
an appeal to force, and if human beings are content to regulate their 
relations by force, whether intgrnational or economic, in the last 
resort either side will use any weapon or method of fighting which 
gives it a chance of ensuring victory or of escaping defeat. If war is 
tolerated, before war breaks out, each side attempts to make the use 
of those weapons illegal which will prove most disadvantageous to it; 
after war breaks out, it will use any weapon, legal or illegal, which 
will give it an advantage, The pacific and democratic patriot who 
thought tð combine democracy with international war, Bona 
and democratically regulated by Hague Conventions, legalizing hig! 
explosives and prohibiting the use o! poison gas, has been proved by 
history to be a deluded sentimentalist, If he wants peace and demo- 
cracy, he must change from a pacific and democratic patriot into a 
democratic pacifist and internationalist. So, too, the middle-class 
democratic patriot who thinks to combine demotracy with the 
economic war of strikes and lock-outs, carefully regulated so that-he 
may never be inconvenienced by general strikes, legalizing the lock- 
outs which are to the advantage of the employers and prohibiting 
those strikes which may be of advantage to the workers, will find that 
he cannot have the best of two inconsistent worlds. If he wants peace 
and democracy,"he must change from a middle-class democratic 

triot into a—— but I cannot say what he should become until I 
fave finished the analysis of democracy. 
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as an example of neo-authoritarianism. We must 
leave the subject, at any rate for the nionient, noting 
that, as we leave it, we are also leaving the neo- 
authoritarian Times maintaining that workers who 
combine in a strike the primary object of which» 
is connected with conditions of labour of psrséns 
not employed in the trade or industry in which the 
strike takes place are “challenging the State”, and 
that we leave the neo-authoritarian Sir John For- 
tescue maintaining that if industrial workers com- 
bine to withdraw their labour in such circumstances, 
the rest of the population should turn out with 
sticks and thrash them back to work. Such are the 
“liberties and privileges of the people of these 
islends”, “the laws of England and the people’s 
birthright”, if entrusted to bie who try to combine 
the psychology of democracy with that of middle- 
class capitalism and neo-authoritarian patriotism. 
As they thrash the worker back to‘his work, they will 
ANo ei cry: “Dans un état libre, tout homme qui 
est censé avoir une âme libre, doit être gouverné par 
lui-même”. : 

Two other forms of neo-authoritarianism, nation- 
alism, and imperialism, are closely related to 
core The nationalist and imperialist psycho- 
ogies will have to be examined at length dater in 
this book; here I shall only briefly point out their 
relation to the early democratic conception and 
ideal of liberty. The assumption is often made, par- 
ticularly in | sreat Britain, that nationality is good 
and nationalism is bad. A sense of nationality is 
identified with patriotic loyalty to one’s “nation”, 
while nationalism is regarded as the sense of nation- 
ality carried to excess or perverted. The view is 
aimost certainly erroneous, and is the fesult of assum- 
ing communal psychology to be much more simple 
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« 
and definite than in fact it is. The modern sense 
of natiorfality s an extremely complex and vague ‘ 
atriotic attitude, embracing a large number of 
ideas and ideals regarding one’s nation or country 
and one’s fellow-countrymen, Such a psychological 
cofnpļex has necessarily two aspects, the internal 
and the external. The German is aware of his nation- 
ality in his relation$ both to Germans and to non- 
Germans, the Frenchman of his in his relations both 
to Frenchmen and to,non-Frenchmen. Nationality 
is the internal aspect and nationalism the external. 
Nationalism is not an excessive or perverted sense 
of nationality; it is the sense of nationality when we - 
fee] ourselves in contact with those from whom the 
very ties of nationality dissever us. For the yor 
three-quarters of the nineteenth century the psycho- 
logy of nationality and nationalism was profoundly 
influenced by the psychology of democracy. Mazzini 
speaks for his agefand in Mazzini it is almost im- 
possible to say where the democrat ends and the 
patriot begins, or vice versa. The fundamental con- 
cepts of democracy weres as we have seen, happiness, 
equality, and liberty. Whereas the early democrats 
applied these concepts to the relations between in- 
dividuals and classes regarded as the subjects of 
goverment within a single State, Mazzini applied 
them to the relations of individuals and groups re- 
arded as racially or “nationally” differentiated. 
Hie held that the Italians, like the Austrians, should 
have the power to “do what they like”, should 
overn themselves in their own way ‘and pursue 
what seemed to them to be Italian happiness with- 
out interference from those who were not Italians. 
But Mazzini’s nationalism was just as democratic 
as his sense 6fmationality. It would have seemed to 
him just as wrong socially that the Austrians should 
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be subjected to the Italians as that the Italians 
»should be subjected to the Austrians.2 +°> 


In the latter part of the nineteenth century the 


democratic, Mazzinian type of patriotiim ,and 
nationalism gradually disappeared. It was destroyed, 
by a new psychology of patriotism, which may *be 
studied in the attitude of the English to the Irish 
between 1880 and 1920, of the Germans to the Poles 
and Alsatians between 1870 and 1918, of the French 
to the Germans and Alsatians since 1918, of the 
Italians to the Austrians and Slavs since 1918, of 
the Poles to the Esthonians, Germans, Russians, and 
Ukrainians since 1918, of the Austrians to the Serbs 
between 1900 and 1914. This new type of patriotism 
is primarily authoritarian. The nation itself, an 
abstraction, is deified, and becomes infinitely more 
important than the individuals who compose it. 
Hence the happiness, equality, and liberty of any 
racial minority within it are of Kittle or no import- 
ance. ar must be sacrificed to “national unity”. 
Thus the Pole in Germany, the Austrian in Italy, 
or the Irishman within Great Britain and Ireland 
must be ruled by the racial majority. Bismarck in 
Berlin and the Junkers of the Prussian Marches 
are the ath people to determine what lives the 
Poles sh: live in Posen and Silesia and what is 
Polish happiness; and Mr. Chamberlain in Birming- 
ham and the Duke of Devonshire behind the walls 
of his great house in Piccadilly are the ultimate 
authorities for what Irishman shall call happiness 
in the city of Dublin or the hills of Kerry. « 
Pie psychology of im peat is only an ex- 
I etopment of the psychol of nation- 
alism. The deity is an Em Do katad a nation; 
with imperialism the god has become bigger, and 
it is almost a religious axiom that the bigger the god, 
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the more ruthless is his authority. The whole idea 
of an Empiræis that it shall be large and shall « 


-_ be based upon the art of “ruling”. The difference 


between! an imperial and a non-imperial State is 
that the first embraces national or racial minorities 
which are homogeneous and at the same time sub- 
ject to authority at the centre, while the second is 
without such apperfdages in subjection. The differ- 
ence is not clear cut because the non-imperial State 
with subject racial minorities, e.g. Czecho-Slovakia, 
may pass through an infinite series of gradations into 
an imperial State-with subject racial minorities, like 
the late German Empire or existing British Empire. 


. As with most political phenomena, the difference, 


when closely examined, will be found to be partly 
material and partly psychological. The subject 
minorities in the succession States to the old 
Austrian-Hungarian Empire are the victims of 
nationalism, not imperialism, partly because those 
States are small and compact and the minorities 
more or less embedded in the whole population, 
and partly because the‘ruling races think and feel 
nationally rather than imperially. On the other 
hand, the minorities in the old Austrian-Hungarian 
Empire were the victims of imperialism as well as 
of natipnalism, partly because the federal State was 
of vast ‘extent and the subject minorities formed 
homogeneous units capable and desirous of “sove- 
reign” independence, and partly because the ruling 
classes thought and felt imperially as well as nation- 
ally. The deity whom the Czech worships and to 
whom he proposes to sacrifice a few Germans is a 
Gaecho-Slovakian State; the deity worshipped by 
Count Berchtold, and to whom he sacrificed not 
only Czechss Slovaks, Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, 
but the hecatombs of the war, was not a German 
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State, but a congeries of provinces and peoples 
visualized as an “empire” in which politieal power 


was reserved to Germans, Hungarians, and a half- , 


imbecile old gentleman officially entitled ‘His 
Majesty the Emperor of Austria, King of Bohemia, 
etc., and Apostolic King of Hungary”. ə» 
Imperialism as a political system and a communal 
psychology is often assumed to’ be peculiar to the 
political relations between the white and coloured 
races, but the assumption is false and due to the 
tendency tooversimplify history and political psycho- 
logy. The attitude of the Russians and Germans to- 
wards the Poles between 1795 and 1918 was, no 
doubt, nationalist, but it had an element in it which 
went beyond nationalism. There was the desire to 
incorporate and absorb within a great State or an 
Empire, both a territory and a people, a conscious- 
ness of the duty of ruling an inferior race. The effect 
of this imperial as distinct from the national element 
can be traced in both the history and political struc- 
ture of Russia and Germany during the nineteenth 
century. Again in the attitude of Englishmen to- 
wards what are now known as the Self-governing 
Dominions during the greater part of that century 
there was no trace of national or nationalist feeling, 
but there was an element which can be gnly de- 
scribed as diluted imperialism. Canada, Australia 
and New Zealand, and South Africa were colonies, 
parts of the Empire, which should be permitted, as 
far as possible, to manage for themselves their own 
internal affairs, but which in all other matters were 
dependent upon and subordinate to the British Gov- 
ernment in London. As the century waned, the 
colonists became more and more determined not to 
accept In any respect a position of dependence and 
subordination, and Englishmen, who resisted the 
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claim of Irishmen to self-government, were prepared 
to concedé tô Canadians, Australians, New Zea- 

+ landers, and South Africans the claim to equality of 
status, and therefore virtually of independence. Here 
eagain the change in psychology is reflected in history 
and political structure. The moment when imperi- 
alism definitely ceased to affect the relations between 
the inhabitants of the British Isles and those of 
Canada, Newfoundland, South Africa, Australia, 
and New Zealand is marked by the change of title 
from Colony to Self-governing Dominion and from 
the authoritarian British Empire to the democratic 
British Commonwealth of Nations. - 

But though imperialism is not confined to the rela- 
tions between Europeans and non-Europeans, it is 
there that one can study it best in its purest and most 
virulent forms. The racial differences are very great 
and extend from the pigment in the infant’s skin to 
kabits of eating and washing, from the number and 
treatment of one’s wives to the number and worship 
of one’s Gods. It is even more obvious that a man 
who eats with a fork and worships the Holy Trinity 
is naturally superior to a man who eats with his 
fingers and worships the Buddha than that a man 
who eats with a fork and worships the Union Jack is 
superior to one who eats with a fork and worships the 
Tricolor. Hence the relation of the European to the 
Asiatic or African, wherever the former has found it 
possible and profitable to rule the latter, has easily 
and naturally become authoritarian. For an English- 
man the psychology of imperialism can best be 
studied in the characteristic attitude of the Anglo- 
Indian to the inhabitants of India. The Anglo-Indian 
is proud of the bigness of his deity, the Empire, and 
to-rob the Empire of India would for him mean 
sacrilege. He is also proud that Englishmen should 
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rule India so obviously for the benefit of the Indians. 
He is convinced of the superiority of te Englishman ` 
to the Hindu politically and socially. The English- » 

man, representing the ““Empire’’, knows what is good 

for the Indian, what the Indian ought to do ande 
even more, what he ought to want to do. The psycho- 

logy is purely authoritarian and anti-democratic. 

It is based on a negation of the democratic ideas of 
individual equality and freedom. In a book of per- 

sonal reminiscences, published in 1930, a distin- 

guished Indian Civil Servant Sir Bampfylde Fuller, 

in defending the Anglo-Indian attitude towards the 

Indian demand for self-government, remarks that “it 

1s a greater thing to be fed regularly than to be free”. 

In a letter to the Manchester Guardian of January 8, 

1930, Lord Lothian, in discussing the problem of 
authority in the political and bedestrial system of 
Great Britain, remarks that freedom is more im- 

portant than comfort, as the soul than the body. The 

two remarks show in a few words the psychological 

gulf between authoritarianism and democracy. 

_ In the psychology of nationalism and imperialism, 

it will be observed, a feeling of personal superiority 

plays a prominent part. The dominant nationality or 

race regards itself as politically superior to the sub- 

Ject nationality or race. Its political attitude and 

claims are, therefore, similar to those of the privi- 

leged aristocracies in Europe against which democ- 

racy fought its first battles. Owing to this sense of 
superiority the German in Poland and the English- 

man in India thought it personally his right and his 

duty to determine what was politically good for the 

Pole and the Indian. This class feeling, with its deep- 

seated superiority and inferiority complexes, is al- 

ways active where nationalism or impérialism affects 

the structure of society, = clash with democracy 
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>- ~, Comes ultimately on the question of political ang 

| social equality. But one must distinguish another an 
* a very important strand in the intricate psychology 
° of nationalism and imperialism. The history of Ger- 
«many and Poland mini of Britain and India during 
the, dast century has not been determined only by 
economics or by those convictions of superiority 
| which induce individuals, nations, and races to be- 
t lieve that it is their right and duty to rule other 
people. It has also been determined by the attitude 
of Germans and Britons to those abstractions or 
deities, the German nation and the British Empire. 
The nationalist German was convinced that it was 
for the good of Germany and of the Poles themselves 
that the Poles should be incorporated in and their 
political destinies ordered by Germans; and in ex- 
' actly the same way the patriotic Englishman believes 
| that it is for the good of the British Empire and of 
dndians and Africans that these subject races should 
be incorporated in the Empire and their political 
destinies ordered by Englishmen. In this psychology 
there is a curious mixture of religious belief and 
emotion with what I propose to call “mechanical 

authoritarianism”. 
The religious element is obvious and has been 
referred to above. From the middle of the eighteenth 
J century until the present day the ancient, official 
Gods of the world’s four major religions have been 
steadily losing their hold upon the human mind. 
In this Gétterda4mmerung many people who still feel 
the impulse of religious belief and emotion have 
e transferred them from Jehovah, the Trinity, or Allah 
to other objects. In the transference patriotism has 
; often gained what the more ancient religions have 
lost; the altdr of the nation or the empire is stb- 
stituted for that of Christ or the Virgin Mary; and 
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the State exacts that worship and loyalty, which 
before was given to the Churches.t This religious 
feeling always plays an active part in the psychology 
of imperialism. The incorporation of the Polish pro- 
vinces in the German and of India in the British 
Empire was part of the visible power and glozy of 
these new deities. The Poles or Indians, as long as 
they remained German or British subjects, remained 
members of the true faith, and the patriotic German 
or Englishman instinctively felt towards the “dis- 
loyal” Pole or Indian what in the seventeenth cen- 
tury the true believer felt towards the heretic. 

But, particularly during the last fifty or sixty years, 
another ingredient can be observed in the minds of 
oe and nationalists. It is extraordinarily 

ike the religious, and the singular capacity of 
the human mind to combine the incongruous has 
alone succeeded in reconciling them. We live, and 
have now lived for over a century, as many people. 
have observed, in the machine age. It is inevitable 

* It is a significant fact that the transference began immediately 
after the French Revolution broke out. After the taking of the 
Bastille the communes formed district federations and these again 
united in a national federation. On July 14, 1790, on the Champs de 
Mars in Paris the national federation “took the oath to the new 
Fatherland”, M. A. Aulard in Christianity and the French Revolution 
(translated by Lady Frazer, 1927) writes: “The name of religion is 
the only one which can be applied to this movement of unidh. It was 
the religion of the Fatherland. It had altars to the Fatherland. These 
altars were erected by the district federations in fairly large numbers. 
‘They were the centre of all the manifestations of the National Federa- 
tion, not only in Paris and Lyons, but in all the towns and villages 
of which I have read the proceedings. Everywhere on this 14th July 
Frenchmen stood round he altar of the Fatherland, These altars— 
of different forms in different places, but not modelled on the Catholic 
altar—were seldom or never set up in churches, but in the open air, 
in : public square, or a field. At this altar the civic oath was taken. 
E ore the altar orators celebrated the praises of the Fatherland.” The 
levelo ment of this new religion and the extraordinary manifesta- 
tions of its creed, dogma, and symbols in modern tiines are admirably 
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e 
that the mechanization of daily life should have had 
a great*effect#upon our minds. “Efficiency” is a new 
word and almost entircly a modern idea; it is closely 
copnected with the civilization of the machine; it 

. is perpetually upon our lips and in our minds when 
We are discussing political and social problems. The 
mddern man tends to regard the mechanical as 
necessarily good; ‘there can be no higher praise of 
anything than to say of it: “It goes like a machine”. 
This system of valugs based upon the mechanical 
is applied to politics and society. Nearly everyone 
would say that a government which ‘“‘worked like a 
machine” would be a good government, and though 
they might not say the same of their own and other 
people’s lives, they habitually act and speak as if 
they believed it. 

This communal psychology of the machine applied 
to human society has some truth and appropriate- 
pess in it, but also much confused thinking and a 
false scale of values. It is true that a machine which 
works mechanically is an efficient machine and so 
far good. It is also trie that a government which 
works like a machine will be in some ways an 
efficient government—it will be mechanically effi- 
cient. If it works mechanically in those spheres of 
humay, life which are better mechanized, it will so 
far be a good government. If for instance it is desir- 
able that the lighting of our houses, the collection 
of taxes, the regulation of traffic, or the education 
of our children should be effected or regulated 
mechariically, it is desirable that the services should 
be performed with mechanical efficiency. But the 
value of a machine or of mechanization does not 
depend solely on mechanical efficiency; it depends 
tg a very great extent upon the value of what the 
machine produces. The value of the most efficient 
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contraceptive is negligible toa Roman Catholic who 


fegards the Pope,as infallible on the diificalt’subject 
of birth control, and anyone who is not a convinced 
believer in the blessings of war will not go into any 
ecstasy over the value of the most efficient poison 
“gas. es 
A government, like poison gas, contraceptives, 
and all other mechanical instruments and devices, 
ought to be judged ethically by what it produces, not 
by the efficiency with which it turns out its products. 
The nationalist or imperialist, whose mind has been 
moulded by the psychology of the machine age, 
loses sight of this; the mere fact that the lives of vast 
numbers of persons are regulated with efficient 
uniformity. by a single governmental machine seems 
to him a good thing. As a patriot, he worships his 
country or empire, worshipping it and sacrificing 
to it with the religious feelings which his ancestors 


felt towards their gods or God, but, born in and, 


moulded by the machine age, his God must be, in 
part, a machine. The German nationalists sincerely 
believed that there was something good in the 
mechanical regimentation of all the peoples under 
the Kaiser’s government within the German Empire. 
In the German Empire of their dreams every in- 
dividual would be an efficient part of this vast and 
powerful machine, performing the perpetual goose- 
step of his life submissively to the service of the 
machine-god and under the directions of his priests, 
the ruling classes. That Poles should wish to speak 
Polish upset the linguistic goose-step and disturbed 
the mechanical uniformity of a German Empire 
and government; that the people of Alsace should 
have desired autonomy or independence and not 
have welcomed the opportunity of subraitting them- 
selves to the machinery of faik government 
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~ 7 seemed tọ them a wilful perversity—it was the kind 
of obstinate *refusal to accept the true faith and 
‘`. worship the true God which in earlier times had 
» induced good but exasperated men to burn heretics. 
e _ This psychology of mechanical authoritarianism 
amalgamated with patriotism to form imperialism is 
not confined to Germany. It has been an important 
ingredient in the psychology which has produced the 
British Empire, though here it has been much more 
subtly concealed thag in the German Empire, owing 
to the Englishman’s traditional dislike of clear think- 
ing and his instinct for political compromise. When 
Sir Bampfylde Fuller argues in favour of the con- 
tinuance of the British Raj in India by saying that 
“it is a greater thing to be fed regularly than to be 
free”, the emphasis is as much upon the regularity as 
upon the food. The Government of India does not 
supply Indians with meals or food, but it does sub- 
ject them to the machinery of a type of government 
which we have developed in western Europe. The 
machine is efficient in imposing uniformly upon the 
population a regular system of European law and 
order, in regularly collecting taxes, in making roads 
which are kept in regular repair and in building and 
maintaining railways upon which trains depart and 
arrive segularly. according to the time table. These 
are, of course, extremely important functions of 
government, and unless they are efficiently per- 
formed, what Europeans call civilization is impos- 
sible. The imperialist, however, tends to regard them 
as the sole criterion and justification of government. 
The Empire is for him partly a symbol, partly an 
object for his religious emotions, and partly an effi- 
cient machine for fitting over the lives of every kind 
of race and people, white, black, brown, and yellow, 
this mechanical framework of law, order, and ad- 
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ministration. What lives individuals want to live 
within the framework is`'of negligible in?portahce; the 
machine itself, being half a god, knows best what is 
good for human beings who must prefer regylar 
meals to freedom. Those who question the authority 
of the machine, who claim the right to do what,thèy 
want and to be governed by themselves, are rebels 
and extremists against whose claims to freedom of 
soul it is the primary duty of all loyal citizens to 
vindicate the machinery of law and order—against 
the claims of Michael Collins in Ireland, of Zaglul 
Pasha in Egypt, or of Mr. Gandhi in India. 

It is worth while to examine more closely an actual 
and recent exhibition of this imperialistic psychology. 
Early in 1931 the conversations between the Viceroy 
of India and Mr. Gandhi led to an agreement under 
which the civil disobedience campaign was to cease, 
and it seemed for the first time possible that the 
Indian Congress Party would co-operate in the work, 
of the Round-Table Conference which was trying to 
devise a new constitution for India. News of this 
settlement was immediately followed by a violent 
attack by the imperialist Press and politicians both 
upon the Viceroy and Government for having ‘“‘nego- 
tiated” with Mr. Gandhi and upon Mr. Baldwin in 
so far as he had committed the Conservative Govern- 
ment toany support of the Government’s policy. Two 
debates took place in Parliament, one on March 12 
in the House of Commons and the other on March 18 
in the House of Lords, in which those who took this 
view stated the imperialist case in its most considered 
and temperate form. In the Commons that case was 
stated most ably by Mr. Winston Churchill, in the 
Lords by Lord Lloyd, who, as High Commissioner 
in Egypt, had already shown himself by his attitude 
to the Zagluli Party or Wafd an irreconcilable op- 
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ritish*Empire to self-government or independencé. 
Lord Lloyd’s attitude was summarized in a leading 
article in The Times, on the morning after the debate 
in the House of Lords, in these words: “Lord Lloyd 
thinks the whole method of conference adverse to 
efficient government”. The sentence also, in effect, 
summarizes Mr. Churchill’s views and the psycho- 
logy of imperialism. Apart from the Empire as an 
object of pride and religious worship, the only politi- 
cal criterion in this psychology is “efficient govern- 
ment”. Mr. Churchill saw in the Indian situation 
nothing but our duty to remain there—i.e. our re- 
ligious duty. as patriotic Englishmen to keep the 
Empire intact—and our duty to maintain “efficient 
government”. 

But consider for a moment what this “Indian situ- 
ation” really was. On the one side in India we had 
athe Indian Govefnment, an authoritarian Govern- 
ment in the hands of Englishmen responsible to the 
Viceroy, who is appointed by the British Govern- 
ment and is himself ultimately responsible to the two 
Houses of Parliament sitting in London. Except in so 
far as the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms had intro- 
duced some measure of local or provincial self-gov- 
ernment, the framework which government imposes 
upon our lives was determined for Indians by aliens. 
On the other side we had a large. body of educated 
Indians demanding that the principles of democracy 
should be applied to Indian government and that 
Indian§ should be allowed politically to determine 
their own lives. The Congress Party and Mr. Gandhi 
were the protagonists of these claims. It is true that 
in all such cases of demand for political self-govern- 
ment the claim does not come from the mass ofthe 
population. In the England of Charles I., the France 
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of Louis XVI., the Italy of Mazzini and Garibaldi, 
the Ireland of Michael Collins, the Eg}pt'of’Zaglul 
Pasha, and the India of Mr. Gandhi, the artjculate 
demands come from an articulate and usually small 
minority. The political reality of the demand is de- 
termined by the response which the active mingrity 
awakens in the normally passive majority. The re- 
sponse of the Indian peasants to the Congress Party 
and Mr. Gandhi was at least as real as that of the 
Irish peasants to Parnell or the Sinn Fein leaders, or 
that of the Egyptian fellaheen to the Wafd. 

The political psychology of Lord Lloyd, Mr. 
Churchill, and those who spoke for imperialism in 
this case was, therefore, purely authoritarian. They 
demanded that the only criteria of “good govern- 
ment” which should be considered in India were 
authority and efficiency. Neither the products of the 
efficient governmental machine nor the wishes of 
those subjected to the machinery were to be con», 
sidered. Indeed, even consultation and negotiation 
with those among the governed who had views of 
their own as to how they ought to be governed were 
condemned on the ground that they would impair 
the efficiency of government. Nothing could show 
more clearly than this incident the fundamental be- 
liefs in the psychology of imperialism and hw in- 
consistent they are with the original attitude towards 
freedom in democratic psychology. 

The authoritarian elements in the psychology of 
socialism, communism, and fascism spring from the 
same recesses of the human mind and heart as do 
those in patriotism, nationalism, and imperialism, 
but the whole subject will require further explora- 
tion which must be left to a later section in which I 
shail have to examine the history of What actually 
happened to democracy and democratic psychology 
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SeT ii the nineteenth century. My purpose here has 
been nferely¢o make clear the original and funda* 
, mental, attitude of democrats towards liberty, and 
>» it seemed easier to do this by contrasting it with 
, some contemporary examples of authoritarian psy- 
chology in patriotism, nationalism, and imperialism. 

But it is now time to return to democracy. 


I have now completed the analysis of the primary 
ideas and ideals undgrlying democratic psychology. 
I have shown that they can be traced ultimately 
to a consciousness of individuality which in the 
eighteenth century produced a new psychological 
attitude towards happiness, social and political 
equality, and liberty. This attitude condensed into 
the democratic beliefs with regard to happiness, 
equality, and liberty which have been examined 
at length in the preceding pages. Democracy, as it 

as thus bene in the heads of democrats, may 

e defined as the idea that government should exist 
for the benefit of free and equal citizens, politically 
united in a common pirpose—the happiness of each 
and all. Democracy started, therefore, as an ideal, 
a series of beliefs with regard to what the end and 
object of social and political organization should 
be. Buy an ideal in politics without some notion of 
how to attain it is as useless as a hypothesis in science 
without some notion of how to test it. The early 
democrats were immediately faced with this ques- 
tion—by what political arrangements and organiza- 
tion thtir ideal of a democratic society could be 
attained. They had no doubt themselves as to the 
answer to this question, and they gave it with such 
clearness that many people have mistaken the means 
tq democracy for democracy itself. They held first 
that government for the common benefit of free and 
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equal citizens could only be attained if goyernment 
were based upon the consent of the gewemeed. Thus 


in the American Declaration of Independence . 


parnm are stated to “derive their just ‘powers 
rom the consent of the governed”, and Article ITT. , 
of the Déclaration des Droits maintains that “Te 
principe de toute souveraineté réside essenticllenfent 
dans la nation. Nul corps, nul’ individu ne peut 
exercer d’autorité qui n’émane expressément.” A 
corollary of this doctrine of consent, very important 
at the time at which it was first enunciated and not 
without significance even in the world of to-day, is 
explicitly stated in the American Declaration of 
Independence as follows: “Whenever any form of 
government becomes destructive of these ends, it is 
the right of the people to alter or abolish it, and to 
institute new government, laying its foundation on 
such principles and organizing its powers in such 
form, as to them shall seem most likely to effect their 
safety and happiness”. f 

So far the position is comparatively simple; it 
becomes more difficult as soon as the necessary 
attempt is made to put this principle of consent into 
practice. French democracy, introducing the meta- 
physical conception of the General Will, maintained 
that the law must be an expression of that Will and 
therefore that every citizen must have an equal right 
to an equal share in its formation: 


_La loi est l'expression de la volonté générale, Tous les 
citoyens ont droit de concourir personnellement, ou par 


leurs représentants, à sa formation. (Article VI. of the 
Déclaration.) 


In effect this is to say that, if government is to 
depend upon the consent of the governed, and each 
citizen is politically equal, every citizen must have 
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5, an equal share in making the law, and this seems to 
lead inevitably to the right of suffrage and majority 
rule. American democracy reached exactly the same 

> position by a slightly different and less metaphysical 
> route. The argument which led to it must be studied 
in the Declaration of Rights, which formed the basis 

of the Declaration, of Independence: 

Government is, or ought to be, instituted for the com- 
mon benefit and security of the people, nation, or com- 
munity; and whenever any government shall be found in- 
adequate or contrary to these purposes, a majority of the 
community hath an indubitable, inalienable, and inde- 
feasible right to reform, alter, or abolish it, in such manner 
as shall be judged most conducive to the public weal. . . . 
Elections of members to serve as representatives of the 
people in assembly ought to be free; and all men, having 
sufficient evidence of permanent common interest with, 
and attachment to, the community, have the right of 
suffrage, and cannot be taxed or deprived of their pro- 
perty for public use$ without their own consent or that of 
their representatives so elected, nor bound by any law to 
which they have not, in like manner, assented for the 
public good. € 


I have now completed my investigation of the 
original political idea of democracy, and it will be 
useful to sum up the present position of the enquiry 
before passing on to examine the subsequent fate 
of this idea in the nineteenth century. Democracy 
begins in the heads of men living in the seventeenth 
century and the eighteenth century. Its origins may 
be traced to an attitude of mind to and a conscious- 
ness of individuality. It was part of one of those pro- 

. found changes in human psychology which pro- 
duced all kinds of new ideas in philosophy, religion, 
politics, ecpnomics, and art.. Democracy was the 

olitical contlensation of this new psychology.” It 
implied certain beliefs with regard to happiness, 
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equality, and liberty, and their relevance ar import- 
ance in human society. At this stage in ‘its"history 


democracy was not a metaphysical or scientific - 


doctrine about the nature of man nor a political 
dogma about votes and majorities and the machinery « 
of government. It was rather a statement of what 
-ought to be the object of political organization in 
human society, a statement which I have compressed 
above into the definition: “Government should 
exist for the benefit of free and squal citizens, politic- 
ally united in a common purpose—the happiness 
of each and all’. Such an idea was in the eighteenth 
century revolutionary and, if acted upon, must 
destroy most of the existing fabric of society. Before 
1776 all Governments existed for the urpose of 
maintaining a complicated system of privilege and 
political inequality; the criterion of good govern- 
meni was not the happiness and freedom of common 
men, but the power of ruling classes displayed in 
magnificence at home and victo abroad; society 
was felt to be held together politically, not by a 
common purpose, but by authority and obedience. 
his new Psychology in the eighteenth century 
produced one of those crises described in Chapter IT. 
of Part I. (pages 55 and 56). The structure o society 
was extremel rigid, because it was almost eyrtirely 
the work of dead men and dead ideas. Its customs 
and institutions and its s tem of government, into 
which these dead men had built their ideas and 
ideals, were concerned with the preservation of privi- 
lege and prerogative. With such customs and institu- 
tions the new psychology was completely incompat- 
ible, for it was concerned with equality and ia 
and happiness. It was, therefore, inevitable that the 
Interaction of the structure of society ‘and the new 
communal psychology Song be violent and that 
33 
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there shquld be a bitter struggle between the old 

order and*thé new. The democrats,were demanding 

a fundamental change in the attitude of governments 

and ruling classes to their functions and to the end 
+ and object of social and political organization. 

Ax this point, as nearly always happens in political 
history, the struggle with regard to ends became, 
largely obscured by the struggle with regard to 
means. Democrats, descending into the arena of 
practical politics, had to formulate a political pro- 
gramme, to show what steps should actually be taken 
in order that government might exist for the benefit 
of free and equal citizens united in a common pur- 
pose—the happiness of each and all. They had their 
programme ready: government based on the consent 
of the governed, the right to vote, the right of the 
people to alter or abolish its government, majority 
rule, and a charter of civil liberties. 

e As soon as the programme was stated, the struggle 
became concentrated upon it and democracy be- 
came hopelessly confused with the means suggested 
by democrats for attaining democracy. People forgot 
to consider any longer what kind of civilization they 
desired and the relations between freedom, equality, 
and happiness in the passion with which they argued 
whether a lodger ought to have a vote or whether his 
ability to use it would or would not be equal to that 
of the eldest son of an earl. As more and more citi- 
zens were given the legal right to record a vote every 
four or seven years, some people rejoiced in “‘the irre- 
sistible movement of democracy”, and as it became 
clear that more and more citizens were unable to use 
the vote intelligently, other people rejoiced in the in- 
evitable fajlure of democracy. One hundred years 
after Louis XVI.’s subjects had cut his head off in 
the name of democracy, Queen Victoria was queru- 
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lously anathematizing democracy, which 4 her was 
embodied in Jobs Beet, Joseph Chamberlain, and 
Sir Charles , and was urging a Liberal Prime 
Minister firmly to resist the unwarrantable interfgr- 
ence of the House of Commons in asking ministers , 
uestions." Fifty years later, as we have seen, Sir Johh 

‘ortescue, secure in the knowledge that we enjoy 
universal suffrage, can encourage’ his fellow-citizens 
in the name of democracy to turn out with sticks and 
thrash strikers back to their work. 

These facts are, however, part of the history of de- 
mocracy in the nineteenth century, a subject which 
ot ecg to examine in greater detail in the next 

lume of this book. But the nature of these facts has 
n hpr one thing clear. An enquiry into the 

tory emocracy between 1 and 1931 must 
have two distinct objects. ae ee to know 
what has happened in communal psychology to those 
ideas with regard to happiness, equality, and, 
which gave birth to democracy, and how 
far the civilization and society of to-day has become, 
in the fundamental sense, democratic. Secondly— 
and this is an entirely different question—we shall 
have to enquire towhat extent the particular methods 
and political machinery, adopted by democrats for 
estal „democratic governments, hav¢: suc- 
ceeded or failed to produce democratic societies. 
* Letters of Queen Victoria, 1879-1885, second series, vol. iii. pp. 107-108. 
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